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For George di Giovanni 


Aog pot nov oto / Give me a place to stand. 
Archimedes 
[chosen by Jacobi as epigraph to 


Uber die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen 
an den Herrn Moses Mendelssohn] 
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Foreword 


I record this brief reflection in order to express my gratitude for the 
appearance of this book. It emerges from an exemplary conference, 
held at McGill’s School of Religious Studies and in the historic Birks 
Building, in late September 2019. It will long remain in the mem- 
ory of many. The conference, ‘Jacobi: At the Crux of Modernity, A 
Bicentenary Colloquium’,’ was conceived and directed by Professor 
Alexander J. B. Hampton of the University of Toronto, and adminis- 
tered by Hadi Fakhoury, then at McGill and currently at Harvard’s 
Center for the Study of World Religion. It was funded generously by 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, the 
German Academic Exchange Service, and by Cambridge University 
Press, as well as by both the Department of Philosophy and the 
School of Religious Studies at McGill. I am particularly grateful for 
the latter collaboration, and that these two units can find, so readily 
and so often, so many occasions for common investment. 

This particular occasion was marked by the extraordinarily and 
uniformly high level of contributions, by the length and quality of 
the conversations that they occasioned, and by the collegial spirit 
of our lunches and dinners together. The conviviality is especially 
to be noted. The conference assembled philosophers, religionists, 
and theologians, younger and senior scholars, from quite different 
interpretive traditions from Belgium, Canada, England, Germany, 
Holland, and the United States. Methodological and thematic inves- 
tigations were advanced alongside treatments of Fichte and Flatt and 
Hamann and Schelling and Schleiermacher and the Muenster Circle, 
which were advanced alongside historical-philosophical, and histori- 
cal-theological investigations. It was genuinely a learned society, and 
the conference was interdisciplinary in a way often claimed and yet 


rarely attained. 
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XVi FOREWORD 


This volume is a tribute, as was the conference, to the impor- 
tance and influence of the work of our colleague George di Giovanni, 
Professor of Philosophy Emeritus and Associate Member of the 
School of Religious Studies at McGill. I wish to recognise and reiter- 
ate here the gratitude that all participants felt towards Professor di 
Giovanni for this accomplishment and lasting legacy. No one in the 
Anglophone world has done more to understand and explicate the 
enigmatic figure of F. H. Jacobi, whose significance for nineteenth- 
century German philosophy is explored expertly throughout this vol- 
ume. Jacobi once claimed that he was caught in the tension between 
a pagan mind and a religious heart. This is a tension that will resonate 
with many engaged in the philosophy of religion and that, together 
with Jacobi’s struggles with the many and contrasting notions of reli- 
gion of the late Enlightenment and early Romanticism, also makes 
him a central figure in this field. 

The book is also a reflection of the kind of collaboration 
between philosophers, theologians, and religionists that is required 
for the thorough comprehension of figures such as Jacobi. This col- 
laboration Professor di Giovanni has always promoted at McGill, 
through the scope and character of his work, and the irrepressible 
energy of his engagement with his sources. 

Testimony to his influence on new generations of young 
scholars are the theses and dissertations written at McGill under 
his supervision, in Philosophy and in Religious Studies, on German 
Idealism, all dealing with the at time strained, but always complex, 
relation of its protagonists with religion. And the influence of this 
collaborative spirit extends further. McGill-Queen’s University Press 
has just announced a new series in the philosophy of religion, for 
which George di Giovanni and I will serve as co-editors. The first vol- 
ume in that series, a translation and interpretation of Jacobi’s Divine 
Things, the only text left untranslated in Professor di Giovanni’s 
landmark text, Main Philosophical Writings and the Novel Allwill, 
will appear soon. A Canadian Society for Philosophy of Religion has 
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recently been formed; its inaugural conference, long deferred by the 
COVID-19 pandemic, will also be held at the Birks Building in 2022. 

The School of Religious Studies at McGill has long been a site 
for this collaboration between philosophers and religionists and theo- 
logians, and for research on the historical and systematic relations 
between the traditions of philosophy and theology. It is excellent 
that this tradition be informed by projects such as this volume. It 
is important also that it be renewed. Indeed, we are currently cel- 
ebrating the Ray L. Hart Bequest; this will lead to the establishment 
of three new and fully endowed chairs in philosophy of religion, as 
well as another in religion and literature, in the School of Religious 
Studies. For this reason, we hope that this conference and publication 
will establish a model for scholarly activities and objects much like 
it for years to come. For these reasons, I record this Foreword in order 
to celebrate the advent of this conference and the appearance of this 
volume. I do so in a context of a still more profound gratitude for the 
collaboration and generosity of spirit that have marked a full decade 


of work with Professor di Giovanni. 


Garth W. Green 

John W. McConnell Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
Director, School of Religious Studies 

McGill University 
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Introduction 
Jacobi - At the Crux of Modernity 


Alexander J. B. Hampton 


Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743-1819) held a position of unparalleled 
importance in the so-called golden age of late eighteenth- and early 
nineteenth-century European intellectual history. As a public intel- 
lectual Jacobi had the conspicuous ability to place himself at the cen- 
tre of a period of intellectual revolution. He was deeply involved in 
the events of his era not merely as a contributor but as a fundamental 
influence on their direction at a time when the German-speaking 
lands were becoming the centre of new philosophical conversation. 
Jacobi positioned himself at the nexus of a rich intellectual exchange 
that brought the ideas of Hume, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, Schelling and 
many others to the centre of intellectual debate, not only funda- 
mentally influencing, but also generating an intellectual legacy for 
their reception that continues to the present day. In doing so, his 
ideas — concerned with feeling, faith, reason, philosophy and a host 
of related epochal concerns - exerted a pivotal and direct influence 
upon the reception and development of Idealism, Romanticism and 
Existentialism, putting Jacobi at the crux of modernity. 

Jacobi was either the instigator or key participant in three major 
public philosophical controversies during his lifetime. The first of 
these, the so-called pantheism controversy (Pantheismusstreit) 
between Jacobi and Mendelssohn, offered a fundamental critique 
of the rationalism of German late Enlightenment philosophy and 
hastened the end of the Aufklärung, or German Enlightenment. 
The second, the atheism controversy (Atheismusstreit), with Fichte 
as his key opponent, critiqued Kant’s transcendental idealism and 


fundamentally influenced the conditions for the development of 
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Kantian and post-Kantian idealism. The third, in public contesta- 
tion with Schelling, critiqued the revival of Spinozism in Schelling’s 
nature philosophy, and shaped the development and reception of 
Romanticism. Jacobi’s propensity to make himself the driver of pub- 
lic debates secured him a prominent place as a hinge figure in late 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century intellectual history. 

Contributing to this legacy is Jacobi’s abiding concern with the 
tendency of modern thought toward abstraction. For the sake of con- 
ceptual explanation, he believed, the modern mind subordinated the 
conditions of existence, such as finitude, contingency and belief — 
which are not susceptible to logical elaboration or empirical verifica- 
tion — to the conditions of thought, therein subverting freedom, faith, 
individualism, choice and action. This, in Jacobi’s view, engendered 
the threat of nihilism — a term that he introduced into broad mod- 
ern philosophical discourse half a century before Nietzsche made it 
common currency.! In the present intellectual landscape, with the 
legacies of the Enlightenment, liberalism and the anthropocentric 
conceptualisation of reality being called into question in fundamen- 
tal ways, Jacobi’s thought has a significant contribution to make to 
contemporary intellectual debates. 

Despite Jacobi’s importance, his work poses a range of interpre- 
tative challenges that have hindered its reception, from his own day 
to ours. He was an unconventional thinker; his ideas were often syn- 
cretic, unsystematic - and he often expressed them in a polemical or 
literary style. Because of the range of his thought and its expression, 
disciplinary boundaries have limited the scope for a comprehensive 
presentation of his work and its legacy. His multifaceted thought, 
which incorporated numerous influences, has made him a difficult 
thinker to characterise or compartmentalise. His works posed, as 
well as attempted to answer, some of the main questions of his age, 


and as a result assessments of his thought have varied widely. He 
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has been portrayed as a defender of Christianity, on the one hand, 
and a proponent of a thoroughly secular religiosity, on the other; as 
a reactionary conservative, and a champion of liberalism; as an over- 
looked intellect by some, and a hack philosopher and self-promoter 
by others; and finally, as an irrational fideist, or Schwärmer, as well 
as a defender of a measured view of reason. All these identifiers have 
an element of truth, but they also betray the challenge that Jacobi 
perpetually presents to readers. The consequence of all these factors 
is that any student of intellectual history coming to Jacobi for the 
first time is likely to face a significant challenge in characterising 
and placing him. 

Until now, anyone approaching Jacobi’s thought in the English- 
speaking world faced difficulty finding an up-to-date scholarly con- 
sideration. There was a flourishing of scholarship published in 
German in the 1960s.? In the past twenty years, a handful of mono- 
graphs in German and Italian have begun to address the lacuna, and 
three important German-language collections have appeared.’ In the 
Anglophone world the availability of Jacobi scholarship is far more 


limited, with only two significant contributions in the last century * 
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Philosophi F. H. Jacobis (Bonn: Bouvier, 1969); Klaus Hammacher, Die Philosophie 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobis (Munich: Fink, 1969). 

Birgit Sandkaulen-Bock, Grund und Ursache: Die Vernunftkritik Jacobis (Munich: 
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ed., Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: Philosoph und Literat der Goethezeit; Beiträge einer 
Tagung in Düsseldorf (16.-19.10.1969) aus Anlass seines 150; Todestages und 
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INTRODUCTION 


Beyond the need to address this omission, the increasing availability 
of Jacobi’s work and correspondence also provides a strong impetus 
for the present endeavour. The critical editions of Jacobi’s complete 
works and correspondence that were initiated as far back as the late 
1980s are nearly completed.’ These newly accessible texts, and in 
particular his correspondence, offer a vivid picture of the intellectual 
and political scene of the time. 

Today, it remains the case that Anglophone readers gener- 
ally encounter Jacobi in scholarship only contextually, not directly.® 
Scholars and students come into contact with him through study of 
the Aufklarung, Romanticism, Idealism or Existentialism, or through 
an associated figure such as Kant, Hamann or Schelling, or by way 
of a controversy such as the Pantheismusstreit or Atheismusstreit. 
In view of Jacobi’s importance in determining the central European 
intellectual landscape at a time when the Enlightenment would fal- 
ter, Romanticism would emerge and transcendental idealism would 
first be proposed and then seized upon, he has not been afforded either 
the quality or quantity of scholarly attention that is due, as compared 
with his contemporaries. What is required — and what this volume 
offers - is a systematic cross-disciplinary review, a reconsideration and 
re-evaluation of this considerable figure two hundred years after his 
passing. This volume brings together major scholars working on Jacobi 
and his period to offer a thoroughgoing resource for one of the most 
important figures in both German and European intellectual history. 
In doing so, it aims to address a fundamental need, producing an up- 
to-date authoritative resource for the reader seeking a place to begin. 

The volume’s organisation offers a series of contextual encoun- 


ters with Jacobi as a figure who was deeply enmeshed in the major 


5 Walter Jaeschke and Birgit Sandkaulen, eds., Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: Ein 
Wendepunkt der geistigen Bildung der Zeit (Hamburg: Meiner, 2004). 

6 Frederick C. Beiser, The Fate of Reason: German Philosophy from Kant to Fichte 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), 44-91; Alexander J. B. Hampton, 
Romanticism and the Re-Invention of Modern Religion: The Reconciliation of 
German Idealism and Platonic Realism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2019), 67-88. 
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debates of his period, contesting with its major intellectual figures. 
Accordingly, it is divided into four parts, each constituting one of 
the many contexts in which Jacobi established his prominence. Part I 
situates him in relation to the critique of reason, and debates con- 
cerning rationalism, empiricism and scepticism, while Part II relates 
his thought to the central issues of faith and revelation at the cusp 
of the nineteenth century, detailing his role in debates on theism, 
atheism and the spectre of nihilism. In Part III we encounter Jacobi’s 
important role in the revival of Socraticism, with its important criti- 
cal assessments of the Enlightenment, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of existentialism. Finally, in Part IV, Jacobi’s influence on the 
two most important legacies of his age, Idealism and Romanticism, 
are explored. Through these various entryways, readers will be initi- 
ated into the wider space of Jacobi studies. Precisely the difficulty 
in compartmentalising Jacobi, already discussed, the impossibility of 
circumscribing him within any one particular school or intellectual 
genealogy, his versatile singularity, arguably makes him one of the 
best points of entry into the period — if not the best. Taken together, 
the chapters of this volume place Jacobi in the full range of his philo- 
sophical contexts and open up to the reader a comprehensive view of 


his place at the crux of Western modernity. 


PART I The Critique of Reason: 
Debates on Rationalism, 
Empiricism, and Skepticism 


I Jacobi and Philosophy 
Rationalism and Skepticism 


Benjamin Crowe 


Taken simply as such, our sciences are games that the human spirit 
devises to pass the time. In devising these games, it only organizes its 
non-knowledge [Unwifßenheit] without coming a single hair’s breadth 
closer to a cognition of the true. 


—JWA 2.1:207 


Where does Jacobi fit within the history of philosophy? This is meant 
not as a question about the times in which he lived, nor about his 
influence on subsequent philosophers, but rather about what kind of 
philosopher Jacobi is. Belonging to the history of philosophy in the 
sense I have in mind means first of all that one is a philosopher. Jacobi 
does not fit the mold of the academic philosopher, a figure who was 
already coming to dominate the nature and practice of philosophy in 
his era, influencing its character. But what does it take to count as a 
philosopher, and does Jacobi fit the bill? The poet and literary critic 
Heinrich Heine, for one, had doubts as to whether Jacobi could be 
called a philosopher in any sense. Indeed, Jacobi may be the only per- 
son in the history of philosophy whose main claim to fame is that of 
a misologist, a hater of reason, as Friedrich Schlegel first maintained 
in his review of the 1796 edition of Woldemar. Heine does allow that 
Jacobi held a view of some sort, albeit one that precisely casts his 
place within philosophy into doubt: “His refrain always went: phi- 
losophy, knowledge through reason, is a vain delusion; reason does 
not even itself know where it leads; it brings one into a dark laby- 
rinth of error and contradiction; and only faith can lead on securely.”! 


Heine was partly right and partly wrong in this judgment, I contend. 


! Heinrich Heine, On the History of Religion and Philosophy in Germany and Other 
Writings, ed. Terry Pinkard (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 59. 
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He was quite correct about the “refrain” he heard in Jacobi’s many 
interventions in the debates of his era - an era that is now classical, 
in no small part precisely as a consequence of those interventions.” 
But Heine gets it wrong in denying Jacobi a proper place in the his- 
tory of philosophy, for the very fact that Jacobi was a critic of reason 
lands him firmly within the tradition of philosophical skepticism. 

Jacobi’s philosophical contributions are often obscured by 
the diffuse, fragmentary, and occasional nature of the writings that 
make up his corpus. Jacobi had no system, and since systematicity 
was the hallmark of serious philosophy in the view of many of his 
contemporaries as well as many historians of philosophy, Jacobi at 
best counted as a perceptive critic and canny self-publicist who only 
matters because “real” philosophers took him seriously. What, after 
all, does Jacobi offer up as a positive view? Does Jacobi have a Lehre, 
a doctrine? He himself was not unaware of this difficulty. In a letter 
of March 1813, for instance, he calls attention to the ways in which 
his thought does and does not comprise a system.’ But among his 
rare public pronouncements on this issue, his open letter to Fichte, 
author of the Wissenschaftslehre (Foundations of Knowledge}, is 
more illuminating; here, in one of his most impactful writings, he 
apologizes to Fichte for only providing him “a narration [nur erzählt] 
of my doctrine of nonknowledge [UnWißenheitslehre]”, as opposed 
to “a philosophical exposition.”* If Jacobi has a Lehre at all, by his 
own lights, it is an Unwissenheitslehre. 


? The Spinozastreit, or pantheism controversy, is the subject of numerous studies; a 
classic one is Herman Timm, Gott und die Freiheit: Studien zur Religionsphilosophie 
der Goethezeit, vol. 1: Die Spinozarenaissance (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1974). Some 
of the more recent standouts, which demonstrate the ongoing debates over the mean- 
ing of Jacobi’s interventions, include Paul Franks, All or Nothing: Systematicity, 
Transcendental Arguments, and Skepticism in German Idealism (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2005); Eckhart Férster, The Twenty-Five Years of 
Philosophy: A Systematic Reconstruction, trans. Brady Bowman (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2012); and Karin Nisenbaum, For the Love of Metaphysics: 
Nihilism and the Conflict of Reason from Kant to Rosenzweig (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2018). 

3 Cited at JWA 2.2:450. 

4 JWA 2.1:223, MPW 526. 
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A decade before penning this description of himself to Fichte, 
Jacobi gave an amplifying affirmation of Georg Forster’s judgment of 
his contributions to philosophy, which Forster had stated this way in 
a letter of early 1789: 


The aim of healthy philosophy must at the very least involve 
discovering once and for all the limits of how far our different 
powers reach, and what lies beyond their domain, and I will 
always think that your philosophy has accomplished something 
quite impressive [Größe] in this regard, in that you have restored 
to sensibility [Empfindung] what the power of thought had 


usurped.° 


In his reply, Jacobi explains to Forster the latter’s impact on the views 
developed in the 1789 edition of the Spinoza Letters, and he affirms 
the substance of what he later dubs an UnWißenheitslehre: “The 
great secret of speculative philosophy is, after F. Sanchez, magna sci- 
entia quod nihil scitur. It’s been said before - even by Lambert and 
Kant - that philosophers do not know anything more than the com- 
mon person. My intention is to prove that they know much less, and 
what they really have is ignorance acquise.”® 

Jacobi endorses Forster’s interpretation by invoking the classic 
idea of docta ignorantia as well as the great tradition of Renaissance 
skepticism.’ Jacobi indeed owned a much-annotated 1718 edition of 
the works of Sextus Empiricus, which he carefully consulted during 
the Spinoza dispute and during the composition of David Hume in 
1786.8 Seen in this light, Jacobi looks to be less Heine’s mole-like 


5 JBW 1.8:136. 
6 JBW 1.8:153. 
Writing a short time after this (in February and March 1789), Wilhelm von Humboldt 
also expressed his appreciation for Jacobi’s skepticism about a priori demonstrations 
for metaphysical claims (JBW 1.8:159-62, 192). Both Forster and Humboldt, along 
with, of course, Goethe, belonged to a group of brilliant naturalists and anthropolo- 


N 


gists with whom Jacobi developed lasting friendships. This side of Jacobi’s intellectual 
life, along with its bearing on his philosophical activities, has been overlooked for the 
most part. 

8 JWA 2.2:505. 
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hater of reason and more the foe of dogmatism. As the letter to 
Forster so neatly indicates, it is precisely the dogmatism of philoso- 
phy against which Jacobi aims his UnWifsenheitslehre. This, Jacobi 
tells his friend Johann Friedrich Kleuker in 1791, is nothing less than 
his Socratic calling (Beruf): to take his stand on the Archimedean 
point of Socrates’s “I know nothing.” 

The elements and contours of Jacobi’s skeptical philosophy are 
addressed in this chapter, starting with a clarification of the sense 
in which the label “skepticism” is being understood; then briefly, 
taking a clue from Hegel, Jacobi’s extensive engagement with Kant’s 
critical philosophy is examined to gain a concrete picture of Jacobi’s 
approach “in action.” Following this discussion of Jacobi and Kant, 
I set forth the fundament of Jacobi’s skepticism, that is to say, his 
diagnosis of philosophical “dream” or illusion at work in “scientific” 
philosophy. It will emerge that Jacobi’s concern with facts, with 
nature, with “uncovering existence [Daseyn zu enthüllen]” unifies 
his philosophical and literary authorship. Finally, I explore the con- 
ception of reason that Jacobi champions against the illusion of “pure 
reason”: one that can be described as finite, context-dependent, and 


entirely embedded in the totality of living nature. 


NOTE ON SKEPTICISM 


My contention that Jacobi’s place within the history of philoso- 
phy is that of a skeptic is likely to meet with no slight resistance. 
Jacobi, after all, is the philosopher of faith! But this Jacobi, the “true 
believer” who attacks reason in the name of faith and tradition, is 


hard to locate in any of Jacobi’s actual writings.!° Perhaps it is not so 


° JBW 1.9:40. 

10 For just one piece of contravening evidence, consider the observations of Thomas 
Wizenmann - incidentally both a skeptic and a true believer - regarding his close 
friend Jacobi, made in 1783. Wizenmann writes of “a man whose spirit I love and 
whose unbelief amazes me. He is nothing but friendly to me. His principal doubt 
concerns whether we can freely [freythätig] will to do something. He believes that he 
has discovered, via analysis, that there is neither God, nor immortality, nor freedom. 
He has often doubted boldly, from his youth on up” (JBW 2.3:119; emphasis added). 
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much Jacobi’s alleged piety that runs counter to my thesis, but his 
defense of our natural convictions about the existence of the external 
world or our own free agency, which are undeniable. The important 
impact of Scottish common-sense philosophy on Jacobi and on oth- 
ers in his circle should not be neglected.!! Indeed, nowhere does he 
come close to denying the veridicality of everyday perceptions and 
judgments in the manner of Descartes. And while he entitled one of 
his major works after the greatest skeptic of the eighteenth century, 
David Hume, Jacobi’s David Hume is more the one who vindicates 
natural belief and sentiment, not the one who interrupts dogmatic 
slumbers. 

Both of these lines of response share the thought that the skep- 
tic is someone who denies the veridicality of basic belief-forming 
processes and who therefore asserts no positive claims. It is helpful 
to recall here that “skepticism” is a label that can be used for a great 
many positions and approaches within the history of philosophy.” 
Sextus Empiricus, for instance, is a skeptic, and yet this characteriza- 
tion does not hold for him. For one thing, he is clear that the skep- 
tic philosopher does hold beliefs “that are forced on him as a result 
of a presentation.”!° What the skeptic philosopher does not do is to 
give “assent to something non-evident investigated by the sciences.” 


Sextus reiterates this feature of his view later: “We take a similar 


A letter to Kleuker from April 1782 likewise presents a Jacobi who seems convinced 
that we cannot have knowledge of God’s existence, or, at least, that we cannot have 
natural knowledge of God’s existence (JBW 1.3:19). Jacobi backs up his view with a 
lengthy citation from Bacon’s De augmentis scientiarum, in which Bacon maintains 
that knowledge of creatures can never give us knowledge of the creator, and that we 
should therefore adopt an attitude of Job-like wonderment. I argue elsewhere that key 
elements of this now dated but surprisingly resilient reading are untenable. See my 
“F.H. Jacobi on Faith, or How to Be an Irrationalist”, Religious Studies 45 (2009): 309-24. 
For a well-documented account, see Manfred Kuehn, Scottish Common Sense in 
Germany, 1768-1800: A Contribution to the History of Critical Philosophy (Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 1987). 

This is one of the principal lessons to be drawn from the work of Richard Popkin, The 
History of Skepticism from Savonarola to Bayle (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003). 

Brad Inwood and Lloyd P. Gerson, trans. Hellenistic Philosophy: Introductory 
Readings, 2nd ed. (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1997), 305. 
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approach when asked ‘has the sceptic a system?’ If by ‘system’ one 
means ‘commitment to many dogmas having logical connections 
with each other and with appearances’ and by ‘dogma’ one means 
‘assent to something non-evident,’ we will say that the sceptic has 
no system.”!* 

Skepticism, on Sextus’s understanding, tracks quite closely 
with Jacobi’s self-description in the letter to Forster, quoted earlier. It 
is indeed true that Jacobi does not doubt common-sense experiential 
judgments. In fact, he explicitly asserts that the “common person” 
is epistemically superior to the philosopher. Jacobi’s doubts con- 
cern assertions about a priori metaphysical claims regarding “non- 
evident” things. 

Rather than invoking Sextus in his reply to Forster, how- 
ever, Jacobi cites Francisco Sanches (1551-1623), a contemporary 
of Montaigne whose great work, cited by Jacobi, defends the the- 
sis that “nothing is known” in the sciences. Sanches’s position 
is not the go-for-broke skepticism of brains in vats, but what has 
been aptly called “empiricist skepticism.”!° This is not the place to 
examine the details of Sanches’s battery of skeptical arguments. For 
present purposes, the following passage on the scholastic method 
captures the way in which Sanches’s skepticism takes aim at phi- 
losophy (specifically, natural philosophy), and will be eventually 
echoed by Jacobi: 


Each inquirer “maps out a scheme of knowledge” from which 
he goes on to deduce other propositions, and others again from 
these latter, judging nothing in terms of (observed) facts until 
they have constructed a maze of words, without any foundation 
of truth; the result is that in the end one does not possess 


an understanding of natural phenomena, but merely learns a 


14 Ibid. 

15 For this characterization, see Rolando Pérez, “Francisco Sanches”, The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Edward Zalta, https://plato.stanford.edu/entries/ 
francisco-sanches/#SecoSour. Sanches’s philosophical contributions have been woe- 
fully neglected by Anglophone scholars, the exception being Popkin. 
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system of fresh notions and inventions which no intellect would 
be capable of understanding; for who could understand non- 


existent things?!‘ 


Sanches’s claim is that scholastic natural philosophy simply dem- 
onstrates relations between terms that have been invented and given 
invented definitions. Nothing is implied to the effect that ordinary expe- 
riential judgments are globally mistaken. As will be shown in much 
more detail later, Jacobi draws a similar contrast between “fictions” of 
philosophical theorizing and the things and their relations that these 
fictions are, however misguidedly, meant to explain. The more immedi- 
ate point of this all too brief discussion of Sextus and Sanches is that, 
by following Jacobi’s lead and briefly examining the views of the two 
skeptic philosophers he actually cites (and cites wholly approvingly), 
one is quickly reminded that “skepticism” need not entail denying ordi- 
nary knowledge claims or constructing elaborate hypotheses about evil 
demons. Indeed, the classical skeptical tradition, represented not only 
by Sextus but also by the Academicians, never took aim at common 
sense, but only at philosophical dogmas, such as Stoic and Epicurean 
claims about the criterion of truth. Jacobi is a skeptical philosopher in 
this sense; he takes aim not at ordinary judgment but at the rationalist 


philosophers - both popular and academic - of the Enlightenment age.” 


A DIALECTICAL JACOBI? 


Jacobi’s intensive engagement with Kant’s philosophy, beginning in 
the 1770s and reaching its peak at the turn of the century, provides a 


useful focal point for analyzing the various tendencies and patterns 


16 See Francisco Sanches, That Nothing is Known (Quod Nihil Sciture), ed. Elaine 
Limbrick and Douglas F. S. Thompson, trans. Douglas F. S. Thompson (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), 168. 

17 In David Hume, Jacobi echoes the skeptical tradition in an unmistakable way, 
explaining that his critique is of a philosophy “that claims that rational knowledge 
does not just deal in relations, but extends to the very existence of things and their 
properties - so much so that knowledge of actual existence through reason would 
have an apodeictic certainty not ever to be ascribed to sensory knowledge,” which is 
deemed “uncertain [ungewisse]” (JWA 2.1:9; MPW 255). 
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within Jacobi’s skepticism. Jacobi’s initial reception of Kant was quite 
positive — not because Kant had “made room for faith,” but because 
Kant had provided trenchant criticisms of the pretensions of ratio- 
nalism, particularly regarding the demonstration of God’s existence. 
Even in 1799, Jacobi still recalls this affinity for Kant’s thought: “For 
since I regard the consciousness of non-knowing as what is highest 
in man, and the place of this consciousness as the place of the true 
inaccessible to science, so I am bound to be pleased with Kant that 
he preferred to sin against the system rather than against the maj- 
esty of the place.”!® As time passed, however, Jacobi became con- 
vinced that Kant had fallen prey to the same dogmas about reason 
as the Berlin Aufklarer (proponents of the Enlightenment). The 1799 
letter to Fichte expresses this conviction, albeit directed at Fichte, 
then regarded as the standard-bearer of Kantianism, rather than at 
Kant himself. The ultimate yield of this long engagement, however, 
is in another text, the 1802 essay “On the Undertaking of Critical 
Philosophy [Kriticismus] to Bring Reason to Its Senses.”!? Hegel, in 
his review of Jacobi’s works, praises this essay in particular for being 
genuinely “dialectical.”?° By this he means that Jacobi reveals blind 
spots in Kant’s critical philosophy by articulating a series of startling 
paradoxes that seem to follow from Kant’s positions on a number of 
key points. While quite ignorant of this fact, Hegel is confirming in 
his review what Jacobi himself sees as the point of this work. 

Jacobi, writing to Karl Leonhard Reinhold in July 1801, asserts 
that “all the contradictions in Kant’s system, both the merely appar- 
ent and the real, develop with equal necessity on my view,” and out- 
lines the conception of the forthcoming essay: “Td still like to show 
how it is that Kant’s philosophy made such a big entrance and even 


now still retains ardent devotees as a result of its own basic error, 


18 JWA 2.1:192; MPW 499. 

19 The original wordplay of the title, which is directed at Kant, is lost in translation: 
Ueber das Unternehmen des Kriticismus, die Vernunft zu Verstande zu bringen. 

20 This assessment of Jacobi comes from Hegel’s review article “Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobis Werke,” published in 1817; see G. W. F. Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, tome 1, 
vol. 16: Schriften und Entwiirfe I (1817-1825) (Hamburg: Meiner, 1968-). 
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the nonsensical mixture of the empirical and the pure, which recip- 
rocally render one another both possible and impossible, positing 
and again negating one another.”?! In the essay itself, Jacobi articu- 
lates the basic error in Kant in a similar way. This basic “disunity 
[Uneinigkeit] of the system with itself” — “half a priori, half empir- 
ical” — makes it like one of the creations of Daedalus [dädalisch]. 
Perhaps Jacobi has in mind the “living statues” of Daedalus, attested 
only in Plato’s Meno, in which beliefs without supporting arguments 
are likened to artworks that were known to abscond with themselves 
if not tied down. Or perhaps he is thinking of Daedalus’s other famous 
creation, the waxen wings, a patchwork that ultimately could not 
function like the real thing. In either case, Jacobi is likening Kant’s 
philosophy to an object of artifice only loosely grounded in actuality, 
and somehow unstable or nonfunctioning. 

Jacobi goes on to articulate another fundamental limitation in 
the foundations of the critical philosophy. On his reading, by cutting 
off the object of knowledge (i.e., the thing in itself) from the subject 
of knowledge, Kant leaves both in a kind of otium cum dignitate — 
a sort of dignified pointlessness. Calling attention to this point in 
a dramatic way, Jacobi asks: “Now that every design regarding the 
object of knowledge has come to naught, should one’s final aim be 
to make a complete end of all things through his own annihilation? 
Maybe!" 

On either characterization (that regarding the mixed nature of 
Kant’s system and that regarding the thing in itself), the elements of 
the system are alleged not to function as the originals do in experi- 
ence. That is, objects are there to be discovered, but it turns out they 


cannot really be discovered; and subjects are there to discover things 


21 JWA 2.2:712; in David Hume, the character who represents Jacobi explains this 
approach to philosophy in more neutral terms: “I must make out how the opposing 
claim is not absurd, but rational. I have to discover the ground of the mistake, to 
see how it could happen to a serious mind, and be able to get inside the mind of the 
thinker who made the error, to make it along with him, and so have a sympathy for 
his conviction” (MPW 282). 

2 JWA 2.1:268. 
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about objects, but they can only discover things about their own rep- 
resentations. In “proving a priori the impossibility of a posteriori 


d 


knowledge,” as Jacobi sums up his reading of transcendental ideal- 
ism, Kant drives a wedge between sensibility and reason, and both 
are transformed into abstractions. For this reason, Kant’s system is 
unable to accomplish its stated purposes. The difficulties in the theo- 
retical portion of the critical philosophy are therefore likewise fatal 
for the practical side: “Reason, as critical, after having cut out the 
eyes with which we merely suppose that we see, now commands 
itself, with even more fervor [herzhaftiger], to brave this manifest 
darkness that lies within it, with pure practical intent, through a 


faith that is blind, i.e., completely devoid of cognitions.”?% 


COUNTERFEITERS AND ALCHEMISTS 


Jacobi’s eventual criticisms of Kant reflect one of the principal motives 
behind his skeptical approach to philosophy. This motive is articu- 
lated in remarks from two letters composed by Jacobi in the midst 
of the “Spinoza dispute.” In the first, Jacobi writes to Mendelssohn: 
“In my judgment the greatest service of the investigator [Forschers] is 
to uncover [enthüllen] and reveal [offenbaren] existence. Explanation 
is a means for this, a path to the goal, a proximate - never an ulti- 
mate, goal. Its ultimate goal is what does not admit of explanation: 
the irreducible, immediate, “simple.”** Writing shortly afterwards to 
Herder, Jacobi expresses this same sentiment in a different way: “I 
would like to be able to tell you, my dear Herder! how the silent and 
constant submission to the real being of things, to and for the truth, 
in order both to possess it and give it purely, constitutes the center of 
my philosophy and the soul of my character.”? Both of these passages 
were written during Jacobi’s most impactful intervention in the philo- 
sophical discourse of the era. Jacobi is here responding to the ques- 


tion of what, after all, he was getting up to in publicizing Lessing’s 


23 JWA 2.1:278. 
24 JBW 1.4:237. 
25 JBW 1.4:255-6. 
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confession of Spinozism and his own dispute with Mendelssohn. This 
was a question that was already being asked by his somewhat per- 
plexed contemporaries. It is fair to say that this is still something of 
an undecided issue.” But these passages do make it possible to at least 
outline a philosophical motive for Jacobi’s involvement in the affair. 
In Baconian style, Jacobi avers that the point of rational inquiry is to 
discover or reveal the facts, to show what actually exists. The prob- 
lem with speculative philosophy is simply that it fails in this task. 
Why, according to Jacobi, is this so? Here, a reference back 
to Sanches is helpful. To skip a long and fascinating argument, 
Sanches’s conclusion in Quod Nihil Sciture (Why Nothing Can Be 
Known) (the work of his cited by Jacobi) is that scholastic method- 
ology precludes knowledge of things and facts because it depends 
on artificial definitions. Rather than showing any real connec- 
tion between things, chains of syllogisms only reveal connections 
between words, often ones that have been invented, with arbitrary 
definitions. For Jacobi, too, this is true of rationalist philosophers 
otherwise as diverse in outlook as Spinoza, the popular Aufklärer 
and French philosophes, Kant, and Fichte. Notes in Jacobi’s recently 
edited Kladden, or thought-notebooks, serve to make this more con- 
crete. For instance, notes from 1789 apropos of Spinoza read: “Either 
I am thinking of nothing at all with the word substance, an empty 
shell; or I am thinking of my own reality, my I, as it is, composed of 
body and soul.”?’ Or similarly: “What am I supposed to understand 
by an intelligent [verständigen] being that has nothing in itself of 


what I call understanding [Verstand], that is not even a person[?].”?8 


26 Förster, for example, has revived Christ’s reading of the personalities and issues 
involved (77n4), adding his own account of the reception of Jacobi’s interventions by 
Herder and Goethe (89-99). Eckhart Förster, The Twenty-Five Years of Philosophy: 
A Systematic Reconstruction, trans. Brady Bowman (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2012). Kurt Christ, Jacobi und Mendelssohn: Eine Analyse des 
Spinozastreits (Wurzburg: Königshausen and Neumann, 1988). 

27 Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Nachlaß. Reihe I, vol. 1.1: Die Denkbticher Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobis, ed. Sophia Victoria Krebs (Stuttgart-Bad Canstatt: Frommann- 
Holzoog, 2020), 57. 

2 Ibid., 58. 
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Jacobi’s thought is that there is an experiential meaning and use that 
terms have, but which they lose when given philosophical defini- 
tions. This is because the terms of the definitions are universals, and 
so products of abstraction, of the negation of particularity. But par- 
ticularity, or as he sometimes has it, individuality, is precisely the 
hallmark of actuality. Just a few lines before citing Sanches, Jacobi 
makes the observation this way: “To the extent that we form for 
ourselves the concepts of realities, of what is substantial, eternal, 
out of the individual, accidental, modal, we substitute the imagina- 
tion for the understanding and take a mere modum cogitandi to be 
something real.”?? 

This condenses the core of Jacobi’s objection to speculative 
philosophy, for the fact that universals are the products of reflection 
does not in itself indicate an error. The point is rather that products 
of reflection are taken to be real. Relations between these products of 
reflection, of the kind that are expressed in syllogisms, are taken to 
be the actual relations between the things. For “the gift for compos- 
ing fiction [Dichtungsgabe] is the principle of all rational knowledge 
[Vernunfterkenntnifs|.” The error comes in substituting such fictions 
for “the being [Seyn] in what exists [Daseyn].” For Jacobi, it is better 
to “stick to nature, which distinguishes individual things, more than 
with reason, which only distinguishes types and species.’”° It is clear 
that Jacobi’s skepticism is not aimed at ordinary beliefs and judg- 
ments about individual things in nature, but at reason, which trades 
in such fictions.?! 

It happens that this objection to philosophy - that it replaces 
the facts with fictions - offers a point of unification between 
Jacobi’s philosophical writings and his literary production. When 
one squints at his novels the right way, it quickly emerges that 
fiction (and the distinction between fiction and reality or truth) is 


itself one of the great themes of Jacobi’s fiction writing. Countering 


29 Ibid., 59. 

30 Ibid., 63. 

31 This point of view grounds not only Jacobi’s criticisms of rationalist metaphysics, but 
also of varieties of formalism in practical philosophy. See, for example, this note from 
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what he characterizes as the “alchemy [Goldmacherei]” of the liter- 
ature of his age is, Jacobi confesses to Princess Gallitzin, “his life’s 
study.”°? Individual passages from his novels on this theme, along 
with their composition histories and literary connections, are too 
many and often too baroque to unravel here. Still, a few examples 
are in order. 

To start with, the 1776 edition of the novel Allwill includes a 
preface ascribed to a fictional editor who argues that what follows 
is not a novel or a work of fiction at all.” Sticking with Allwill, his 
friend J. A. H. Reimarus later writes to Jacobi about the recently 
reprinted version in 1781, praising in particular the final missive 
in the collection, in which the character Lucy rebukes Allwill as a 
seducer whose eloquent critique of morality she judges to be wholly 
self-serving. Reimarus has some reservations to the effect that Jacobi 
had done rather too good a job in penning Allwill’s diatribe, but nev- 
ertheless asserts that people should be given the chance to judge for 
themselves. In his response, Jacobi takes up the issue of the influence 
of literature on the morals of the female readers and the young, a 
topic of much discussion during the period in the wake of episto- 
lary novels by Richardson and Rousseau. “What,” he asks, “could be 
more beneficial to [a reader] than to have before his eyes the whole 
content of his nature as clearly, as completely, and as undisguisedly 
as possible? Instructive fables may be good, but pure history nonethe- 
less claims its higher value.”*4 In a passage later in the preface to the 


1792 edition of Allwill, Jacobi continues: 


1789: “The foundation of Kant’s metaphysics of morals is: reason thinks only uni- 
versal objects, not individual objects. Before my own reason I, as an individual thing, 
count for nothing. All subjective laws, since they necessarily adhere to the individual, 
count for nothing for reason. Reasons therefore allows me no exceptions, either for my 
own sake or that of another” (ibid., 68). For a discussion of one aspect of this criticism, 
see Benjamin Crowe, “Jacobi on Kant, or Moral Naturalism vs. Idealism”, in The 
Palgrave Handbook of German Idealism, ed. Matthew C. Altman (London: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2014), 205-21. 

2 JBW 1.3:216. 

3 JWA 6.1:4. 

34 JBW 1.2:356-7. 
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The only dangerous author in my eyes is the one who deceives 
his reader about the true value of things: the philosophical or 
moral counterfeiter. Standing hard by him, in my judgment, is 
the moral alchemist, who perhaps is quite earnest in wanting 
to make me rich, but who, if I offer him my enthusiasm, will 
transform my entire fortune into smoke and make me no less 
poor than the counterfeiter. [...] But I regard as irreprehensible 
him who endeavors to show me each thing in its own true 
shape, every human power in its true, actual measure, without 
wanting to be more edifying than the whole dear Creation itself 
is: a true naturalist [Naturforscher] and open minded observer 


[unbefangene Seher].° 


Jacobi’s conviction that the shared purpose of the scientific inquirer 


and the novelist is “to uncover and reveal existence” is articulated 


as well in the arguments of several of his published philosophical 


writings. For instance, in the 1789 edition of the Spinoza Letters, 


composed close in time to the notes in his Kladden on Sanches, 


Jacobi describes the standard operating procedure of rationalist phi- 


losophy by way of contrast with the actual world that it is meant to 


comprehend: 


3 


a 


We appropriate the universe by tearing it apart, and creating a 
world of pictures, ideas, and words, which is proportionate to our 
powers, but quite unlike the real one. We understand perfectly 
that which we thus create, to the extent that it is our creation. 
And whatever does not allow being created in this way, we do 
not understand. Our philosophical understanding does not reach 


beyond its own creation.*° 


JBW 1.2:358. See his letter of June 16, 1783: “I believed, and still do, that a literary 
work [Gedicht] does not need to be more moral [moralischer] than history, properly 
understood; more elevating than actual nature. I do know that I was no counterfeiter, 
and I certainly didn’t want to give any room to the moral alchemists” (JBW 1.3:163). 
Jacobi explains himself in some detail in this letter, which is a long-delayed response 
to Hamann’s initial fan letter of August 1782. 


36 MPW 370. 
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A decade later, the same concern is at the core of Jacobi’s 1799 missive 
to Fichte. Jacobi explains to Fichte that they share a common concept 
of scientific philosophy and of what is required in order to construct 
one. But when he turns to the part of Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre that 
includes derivation of religion, Jacobi avers that Fichte has seemingly 
forgotten that “a God who could be known [gewußt] would be no 
God at all,” and that a “merely artificial [blos künstlich] faith in Him 
is also impossible as faith.” Indeed, “artificial” is a virtual syn- 
onym for “pure”, as in “pure science” or “pure reason.” The moral 
world order that Fichte claims to have demonstrated in the essay 
that sparked off the Atheismusstreit along with the familiar terms 
of Fichte’s foundational philosophy (the I, not-I, Anstoß, and simi- 
lar) are all “creatures” entirely “belonging to speculation,”** and yet 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre is supposed to be “the one and only true 
philosophical shape of reality.” But scientific philosophy turns out 
to be, as Jacobi had long maintained and as Fichte himself affirms, 
the “autonomous production of its object [...] in thoughts” according 
to the “necessary modalities” of its own activity.“ This is a problem 
insofar as the expressed purpose is to grasp the “thing itself,” the 
“true” reality behind the empirical shape of things.*! 

The problem emerges, according to Jacobi, because specula- 
tion operates by progressive abstraction, whereby particular deter- 
minations of things are negated and one ascends to “universals ever 
more universal.”* Recall that Jacobi had been developing a similar 
train of thought about rationalist philosophy a decade previously 
as he was reading Sanches. This premise of Jacobi’s skepticism, 
that terms in philosophical systems are labels for abstractions, 
is also explicated in the 1802 essay on Kant. Here, Jacobi labels 


the “understanding” or “intellect” [Verstand] as the capacity 


37 JWA 2.1:193, MPW 500. 
38 JWA 2.1:194, MPW 500. 
3 JWA 2.1:195; MPW 502. 
40 JWA 2.1:198; MPW 505. 
41 JWA 2.1:207; MPW 513. 
42 JWA 2.1:205; MPW 511. 
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for identification [Gleichsetzen].** That is, understanding is the 
mind’s ability to form concepts of self-identical common features 
by means of abstraction from particularities. “Being a dog” is in 
some sense the same for each dog. To cite Jacobi’s general account, 
“after everything individuating [Einzelheiten] about the objects is 
cleared away [hinweggeschafft], what remains is mere universality, 
which is identical to itself.”4* The process of abstraction is further 
characterized as “destruction” and “cancellation [Aufhebung]” of 
the “distinctive” or “differentiated.” This way of stating the the- 
sis is significant in light of Jacobi’s fateful description of Kantian 
philosophy as nihilism in the 1799 letter to Fichte. Indeed, here in 
1802, he recalls this earlier point when he says that at the highest 
pitch of abstraction “the whole world collapses into a nothing of 
pure, unbroken space, of empty, identical consciousness.”* 

The progressive cancellation of determinacy means that the 
concepts involved are no longer the concepts of particular things, and 
so they fail to “uncover and reveal existence” in any meaningful way. 
In the letter to Fichte, Jacobi therefore likens scientific philosophy 
to the Niirrenberger Grillenspiel, a solitaire game with wooden pegs 
affixed to a board with a single place lacking a peg. Di Giovanni, in 
his estimable English translation, has used the term “tic-tac-toe,” 
which conveys the sense of insignificance and pointlessness that 
Jacobi is undoubtedly highlighting. Writing to Reinhold in 1793, 
Jacobi chooses a less delicate metaphor with much the same force.* 
In the 1802 essay, he observes that Kant himself recognizes the diffi- 
culty in that “he himself admits that every universal must be held in 


8 JWA 2.1:313. 

4 TWA 2.1:313. 

4 For my reading of the principal issue involved in the charge of nihilism against Fichte, 
see “Jacobi on Revolution and Practical Nihilism”, in Practical Philosophy from Kant 
to Hegel: Freedom, Right, and Revolution, eds. James A. Clarke and Gabriel Gottlieb 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2021), 157-73. 

46 Regarding the critical philosophy, he confides: “I really think I see something of the 
sin of Onan in the goings on of this philosophy, which has from the start prevented me 
from accepting it as a philosophy of truth, at least practically speaking [in practischer 
Hinsicht}" (JWA 2.2:672). 
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a merely problematic way, and is a mere idea, if it cannot be proven 


through the particular, as what is certain.”* 


FINITE REASON IN NATURE 


Jacobi’s diagnosis of the basic error of speculative reason - that it 
creates fictions through abstraction and substitutes fictions for real 
things — also applies to the very concept of idealized or pure reason, 
the claims of which Jacobi’s skepticism denies. In other words, the 
notion of a pure faculty that grasps the true nature of actual things 
and relations is itself a fiction, a creature of philosophical theoriz- 
ing. Human rationality, as Jacobi insists in the 1789 edition of the 
Spinoza Letters, is a “restricted” or “limited being,” which as such 
belongs entirely to the natural world.*® Indeed, Jacobi does have a 
positive account to offer of rationality as continuous and organic with 
the general capacity for perception, itself conditioned by the states of 
bodily organs and by the whole of living nature. For Jacobi, the absur- 
dities that mar even the greatest forays into speculative metaphysics 
result from misrepresenting the nature of human rationality and con- 
sequently idealizing this fiction, taking it to be normative. 

It is worth asking whether Jacobi’s maintaining such an 
account, however minimal in its details, is in fact compatible with 
his self-proclaimed skeptical “calling.” Students of ancient skepti- 
cism will recall the debate surrounding the alleged negative dog- 
matism of Academic skepticism, if the skeptic is true to his or her 
skepticism, must not any positive claim be suspended? I argued ear- 
lier that Sextus is an example of a skeptic who admits some posi- 
tive claims, namely, those of ordinary experience, and who is precise 
about the brand of dogmatism (i.e., the philosophical kind) he is 
attacking. Jacobi’s picture of finite reason in nature is more like a 
philosophical theory than an experiential judgment, which makes it 
difficult to decide whether Sextus’s distinction (or something like 
it) could preserve consistency. It is certainly worth keeping in mind 


47 JWA 2.1:314-15. 
48 MPW 374. 
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that no one attributes global, go-for-broke skepticism to Jacobi, of 
the kind that Descartes motivates in the first of his Meditations. 
Without deciding the question of whether Jacobi is entirely consis- 
tent in his skepticism, I will nonetheless show that there is a sense in 
which Jacobi’s view of finite reason is at least congruent with experi- 
ential judgments of the kind allowable by the skeptic, judgments that 
Jacobi himself evinces in his letters. 

To summarize the case, when it comes to the finitude of 
human mental capacities in relation to one’s physical condition, 
Jacobi speaks from experience. His correspondence is filled with 
oftentimes bitter complaints regarding the effects of his poor health 
on his intellectual work. Indeed, a claim that he asserts as some- 
thing like a principle in the Spinoza Letters first appears as a per- 
sonal lament to his close friend Princess Gallitzin. “Ah, the worst 
thing here,” he writes, “is that we are always only able to think what 
we do, and the inverse relationship must be the more impossible to 
discover the longer and deeper we reflect.’”*? What has brought this 
recognition home to Jacobi is the sudden plausibility of fatalism to 
him in his depressed state. He repeats this line of thinking shortly 
afterward to Kleuker, explaining how “during my illness I have tied 
some new metaphysical knots that look ugly enough.”’! In addition 
to the specter of fatalism, by the time he writes to Kleuker, Jacobi 
has evidently added skepticism about natural religion. He cites a long 
passage from Bacon to the effect that we can never know anything 
about God on the basis of His creation. Later, when describing this 
episode to Herder, Jacobi tells of how “the Unchangeable Eternally 
Living One was hidden from my eyes and the image of Him was lost 
amongst changeable finite things.” 

Jacobi’s long bouts of physical illness, coupled with corre- 


sponding periods of dejection, brought with them the experience of 


49 JBW 1.3:13. 
50 JBW 1.3:13-14. 
51 JBW 1.3:19. 
52 JBW 1.3:160. 
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the limits of human nature. For an intellectual such as Jacobi, these 
limitations show up in the effect of his physical and mental health on 
his philosophical reflections. This is to suggest that Jacobi’s account 
of reason as a finite, embodied, and contextual capacity is congruent 
with these experiences, though it is not to assert that his experiential 
judgments on this score support one view of human reason rather 
than another, nor that he derived his view of reason in any direct 
way from these judgments. From Jacobi’s point of view, a conception 
of reason as finite and embodied would approach being a matter of 
common sense. 

The remainder of this chapter, accordingly, draws from Jacobi’s 
correspondence and his published writings, especially the long dia- 
logue David Hume (1787), to sketch what this conception of reason 
involves. Jacobi’s June 1783 response to Hamann’s first letter to him 
has already been mentioned. It is here that Jacobi formulates the 
task of science and the task of literature as “uncovering and reveal- 
ing existence.” As he tries to answer a question Hamann had posed 
regarding the “philosophy” of the character Woldemar, Jacobi turns 


to his own conception of the nature of human reason: 


We may occupy ourselves with as many things as we like, but 
we remain passive creatures [Wesen] that cannot provide for 
ourselves. It may be that we produce our ideas, as ideas, entirely 
on our own, but we aren’t able to have any ideas that are not 
representations, and so consequently entail passivity [Leiden]. 
We possess everything, even our own consciousness, only in fee. 
I cannot make my nature [Wesen], my substance, different than 
it is; all of its accidental properties are brought about externally. 
The how of a representation ultimately depends on the what; or 


rather, the entire what incorporates the how.” 


Jacobi asserts here a broadly empiricist conception of the mind in 


accord with the Aristotelian dictum that there is nothing in the 


53 JBW 1.3:164. 
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intellect that is not first sensed. While not denying the mind an active 
role in the production of ideas - indeed, the account of philosophical 
illusion described previously depends on the mind having such a role -— 
Jacobi stakes his claim on the fundamentally passive or receptive 
nature of the basic layer of human experience. Once again, this view, 
first asserted in personal correspondence, resurfaces in public in the 
midst of the Spinoza affair. In the first edition of the Spinoza Letters, 
Jacobi echoes his comments to Hamann when he tells Mendelssohn 
that “we obtain all representations, therefore, simply through modi- 
fications that we acquire; there is no other way to real cognition, for 
whenever reason gives birth to objects, they are all just chimeras.”* 
It is our “finite, accidental nature” that Jacobi orients his philoso- 
phy around, and which is also the concern of Christian moral for- 
mation. Jacobi then offers this lengthy gloss on one of his favorite 


passages from Pascal: 


We do not create or instruct ourselves; we are in no way a priori, 
nor can we know or do anything a priori, or experience anything 
without [...] experience. We find ourselves situated on this earth, 
and as our actions become there, so too becomes our cognition; as 
our moral character turns out to be, so too does our insight into 
all things related to it. As the heart, so too the mind; and as the 
mind, so too the heart. Man cannot artificially contrive through 
reason to be wise, virtuous, or pious: he must be moved to it, and 
yet move himself, he must be organically disposed for it, yet so 


dispose himself.6 


The recognition that we often think as we act, a personal observation 
made during long illness, is transformed here into an assertion about 
the finitude and boundedness of human rationality. Indeed, Jacobi 
takes the defense of his conception of rationality to be the princi- 


pal goal of the exchange over Spinoza and was chagrined when the 


54 MPW 231. 
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public failed to see this. And so, throughout 1786, he worked on three 
dialogues in which his position would be made more clear: “David 
Hume,” “Idealism or Realism,” and “Leibniz, or on Reason.” These 
were published all together as a single continuous dialogue in 1787 
under the title David Hume, or Idealism versus Realism, though the 
material that comprised the third dialogue, on reason, is retained. 
Jacobi’s chief point regarding reason is that pure reason, the 
faculty of a priori knowledge, does not exist, and that actual human 
reason is inextricably intertwined with the rest of human nature and 
with the whole of living nature. What is pure reason? Jacobi says, 
“just empty out your consciousness of all facts, of anything actu- 
ally objective. You’ll then be left with just your pure reason.”7 
Alternatively, however, if one takes the path of natural reflection 
and introspection, then one finds that the “principle of reason” is not 
distinguishable from the “principle of life” in a human being.°® The 
reference point for this move is Johann Georg Sulzer’s Zergliederung 
des Begriffs der Vernunft (Analysis of the Concept of Reason) (1758; 
reprinted in Vermischte Schriften, 1773). Sulzer, following a broadly 
Lockean approach, adopts an introspective method in order to ana- 
lyze or “anatomize” the faculties of the mind while largely avoiding 
metaphysical difficulties such as mind-body dualism. Sulzer’s “anal- 
ysis” consists in showing and briefly accounting for the different 
ways in which embodiment divides and limits a single faculty of rep- 
resentation. For instance, Sulzer argues that the material constitu- 
tion (Beschaffenheit) of our ideas reflects the “type of organization of 
the different senses,” such that if we had different sense modalities, 
we would have qualitatively distinct ideas. According to Sulzer, since 
the physical “organization” of more intelligent animals is closer to 
that of humans than it is that of less intelligent creatures, it would 
seem that having a human physiology is necessary for having human 


thoughts. That is, rationality is as much a matter of having a certain 


57 JWA 2.1:63; MPW 300. 
58 JWA 2.1:65; MPW 301. 
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kind of body as it is of having a certain mental faculty. Incorporating 
the aesthetic sense into his account, Sulzer likewise asserts that the 
“scope” or “range” (Umfang) of our reasoning capacity is conditioned 
by the “scope” of our faculty of taste (Geschmack). 

After this excursus on Sulzer’s “anatomy of the mind,” which 
both dialogue partners extol, they turn to Aristotle’s account (in 
Posterior Analytics) of the progression from “sensation” (aesthesis) 
through “experience” to “knowledge” (episteme). The gloss that is 
offered takes the Aristotelian account to be an alternative to the idea 
of reason as a distinctive faculty with its own principles, the lat- 
ter of which is of course the view that is being denied. Indeed, “we 
let this reason that has sprung from the senses wondrously beget a 
miraculous youth supposedly equipped with his own special talents 
and powers for raising us far above the sphere of our sensations.” 
In a less sarcastic mode, Jacobi clarifies his objection to the status 


claimed by pure reason in this way: 


For our concepts, borrowed from nature as they are, are at first 
formed, advanced, combined, and ordered more or less according 
to the subjective determinations of attention. Afterwards, from 
our heightened facility in abstraction and in the replacement of 
things and their relations with arbitrary signs there emanates 
such a dazzling clarity that the things themselves are obscured by 
it, and in the end they are no longer discerned. Nothing can more 


closely resemble a dream than the state in which man then finds 


himself. 


Here the character “He” interjects that this is what is called the 
“philosophical dream”, then goes on to elaborate; the way in which 
reason is bound by our nature does not preclude pure reason in 
another sense, one adapted from their reading of Leibniz: namely, 


God’s reason.°! God, as the highest personality, occupies one end of a 


5 JWA 2.1:69; MPW 302-3. 
60 JWA 2.1:70-1; MPW 306. 
61 JWA 2.1:71; MPW 306. 
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continuum that combines the increasing multiplicity of perceptions 
with their increasing unification. Since reason is different from lower 
levels of “consciousness” only through its greater level of “conscious- 
ness” or of unity, God’s reason can be said to be “absolutely pure.” 
Jacobi takes the idea of pure reason, and the recognition of its exclu- 
sive authority, as the hallmarks of the Enlightenment era. But the 
very idea is a kind of hypertrophy of the illusion-generating process 
of abstraction to him: “The blessed Lessing used to characterize the 
spirit of the century with the analogy of crabs that are occasionally 
found with one claw immensely big, and the other wretchedly small. 
Obviously he would have preferred an in-between [mittelmäßigen] 
crab, with two equal claws.” 

Of course, neither partner in the dialogue will deny that the 
mind is active, and that mental activity moves along and is directed. 
But this activity is only manifest by way of being a reaction. Hence, 
a more perfect rationality, in the sense they are discussing here - that 
is, the cognitive ability that distinguishes human beings from lower 
animals - is conditional upon the position of “an acute sense [Sinn] 
that comprehends many things, persistently strives, and penetrates 
things deeply.” “Sense” [Sinn] is thus not a generically distinct 
mental faculty but rather the capacity for perception as such; or as 
it is expressed later on, “the whole fabric of our thinking, not only 
can but must be referred back to the most perfect sensation and its 
progression, in other words, to the progression of consciousness.”‘% 


Without this connection, philosophical illusion is bound to ensue. 


JACOBI IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


This discussion began with the simultaneous rejection and vindica- 
tion of Heinrich Heine’s famous animadversion against Jacobi. On 


the one hand, I have been at pains to reject Heine’s claim that the 


62 JWA 2.1:86-7; MPW 319. 

6 JWA 2.1:88, MPW 300. 

6 JWA 2.1:90; MPW 321. 
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“philosopher’s cloak” is a mere “disguise” for Jacobi, who was only 
ever a sentimental apologist for reaction. Jacobi sincerely wore the 
cloak of the philosophical skeptic, and his private and public pro- 
nouncements place this beyond doubt. And so Heine was right in 
that he sees Jacobi as a critic of reason who constantly averred against 
the alleged pretensions of speculation. The mistake is to see this lat- 
ter activity as being somehow unphilosophical. Jacobi’s criticisms 
are not motivated by extra-philosophical “feelings” but by a concern 
with recalling philosophy to its very purpose of revealing actuality. 
In undertaking this effort, Jacobi calls upon a long tradition of philo- 
sophical skepticism, from the ancients to the Renaissance and his 
own century, to diagnose the perennial illusion of speculation. Even 
Kant, Jacobi’s erstwhile ally in clipping reason’s wings, falls prey to 
this kind of illusion. In place of pure reason, Jacobi champions a con- 
ception of reason as finite, bounded by sensibility and embodiment, 
and contextualized by nature and history. Surely, this earns him a 
distinctive place among his own era’s leading thinkers, and likewise 


secures Jacobi a home within the history of philosophy. 
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2 Jacobi and Spinoza 
Birgit Sandkaulen 


Translated by Joseph Carew 


Jacobi’s most famous and influential work, without a doubt, is his 
book Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza in Letters to Herr Moses 
Mendelssohn. A foundational work of the epoch, it is on a par with 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason in terms of its significance and 
far-reaching impact. First published in 1785, then seeing a second 
expanded edition in 1789 - including substantial additions - it shook 
the philosophical landscape “like a clap of thunder descending from 
a blue sky,” as Hegel would put it in his Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy. It brought to an end, once and for all, the era of ratio- 
nalism and in turn founded the so-called Spinoza renaissance. The 
fact that Spinoza’s Ethics today enjoys the status of a philosophi- 
cal classic as a matter of course can be traced back to Jacobi, whose 
presentation and discussion of Spinoza opened up completely new 
perspectives for thought in modernity’s own self-understanding. 

Yet Jacobi’s Spinoza Letters have also been prey to a large num- 
ber of misconceptions and lapses in interpretation running parallel 
to the success they saw in terms of their historical impact. Some 
of these we still encounter today, though they are gradually being 
corrected by more recent scholarship. Turning our attention to the 
epoch itself, we can already observe that Jacobi’s reception depended, 
in a quite extreme way, on the assumptions — and even the age — of 
its recipients. In the circles of the Berlin Enlightenment, character- 
ized by rationalist tendencies, who also wished to win Kant over to 
their side, Jacobi was regarded as a representative of crypto-Catholic 
fideism. His friends Goethe and Herder, by contrast, who were in the 
same age cohort, enthusiastically adopted the Spinoza Letters as a 
document of their own Spinozism. And things were altogether dif- 


ferent when it came to the younger generation of the post-Kantians 
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who - like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel - read Kant’s First Critique 
at the same time as Jacobi’s Spinoza Letters and recognized Jacobi 
as “a reformer of philosophy contemporaneous with Kant” (to quote 
Fichte), and “a turning point in the spiritual culture of the era” (to 
quote Hegel). This generation discovered in Jacobi’s work the key 
to developing a new conception of monistic, systematic philosophy, 
one capable of combining the affirmation of freedom with a new 
understanding of metarational cognition modeled on Jacobi. 

It was, and is today, totally wrong to underestimate Jacobi’s 
influence or to conflate the critical remarks directed at Jacobi - 
which littered the epoch - with his allegedly marginal significance. 
Even the aforementioned diametrically opposed strands of his recep- 
tion demonstrate that one must, as it were, refuse to surrender one- 
self to naive readings of the Spinoza Letters. Further such strands 
can be noted, moreover, such as the way in which twentieth-century 
Lebensphilosophie has been projected onto Jacobi. One should adopt 
a methodological point of view, posing the question as to how Jacobi 
should be read in the first place. It is a matter of fact that he devel- 
oped and presented his thought, beginning with the Spinoza Letters, 
throughout his life in dialogue with others, and to some extent in 
heated altercations with them. But one would be committing an 
astonishing fallacy if one were to reduce what he has to say to the 
reflex reactions people had to these debates - a fallacy that until 
recently still shaped our perception of Jacobi, as if his position were 
identical with the resonance it had. While looking at the multifac- 
eted nature of Jacobi’s reception, then, one must at the same time 
distinguish between the resonance of his historical impact and his 
own authentic position. It is only then that his significance in its 
own right is apparent and the fascinating potential his philosophy 
possessed for provocation and also to be contemporarily relevant 
becomes clear. In this chapter I sketch out as concisely as possible 
what these methodological considerations entail for the concrete - 
and tremendously complex - question of Jacobi’s relation to Spinoza, 


and offer suggestions for further reading in the references. 
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THE PANTHEISMUSSTREIT: JACOBI’S DISPUTE WITH 
MENDELSSOHN 


Let us begin by taking seriously, philosophically speaking, the title of 
the book Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza in Letters to Herr Moses 
Mendelssohn. This means we should emphasize the first part of the 
title, noting of course that a large portion of the book, at least the first 
edition, is made up of Jacobi’s correspondence with Mendelssohn. To 
this extent it is also clear that the book is not an academic treatise 
in any traditional sense. Rather, it was formed around a historical 
core that, on the one hand, refers back to a conversation Jacobi had 
with Lessing about Spinoza that took place in 1780 in Wolfenbüttel; 
on the other hand, it addresses the prominent representatives of the 
Berlin Enlightenment in the figure of Mendelssohn, out of which 
arose - in the course of their exchange of letters and the publication 
that followed in 1785 - the so-called Pantheismusstreit or pantheism 
controversy (also called the Spinozastreit). However, the eminently 
important additions to the second edition of 1789 - including, in par- 
ticular, the “Treatise on Freedom” and the “Supplement VII” - show 
that the substantive content of the Spinoza Letters was by no means 
exhausted by the debate with Mendelssohn. 

The secondary literature on Jacobi has shown a tendency to 
focus attention on this debate, with the consequence that the topoi of 
Mendelssohn’s reaction were wrongly identified with Jacobi’s posi- 
tion. Accordingly, Jacobi was stylized as a foe of the Enlightenment — 
as someone who, in the name of the Christian religion, led a campaign 
against rational cognition and, performing a salto mortale, threw 
himself into the abyss of irrationalism. With regard to this errone- 
ous and outlandish narrative the question must be asked: What does 
this supposed outcome of the debate have to do with the “doctrine 
of Spinoza”? As a matter of fact - and this should be noted on the 
record — it has nothing to do with it at all. The so-called Pantheismus 
or Spinozastreit between Jacobi and Mendelsohn, a dispute that got 


increasingly bitter the longer it went on, was not really about Spinoza. 
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Rather, it was about a hermeneutical problem. It involved the ques- 
tion, which was well-nigh rudimentary, of what the book Ethics 
really says, how one should understand its fundamental theorems 
and its intellectual approach, and who had at their disposal the suf- 
ficient level of expertise and authority needed to explicate Spinoza’s 
“doctrine.”! In the process it turned out that Mendelssohn — owing 
to his own rationalist convictions — did not have such expertise at 
his disposal and likewise was in principle unable to make heads or 
tails of Jacobi’s position owing to fundamentally misunderstanding 
Spinozist philosophy. 

Mendelssohn was utterly scandalized by Spinoza, as was tradi- 
tionally the case for many readers, and believed that Jacobi intended 
to discredit Mendelssohn’s friend Lessing by testifying that “Lessing 
had been a Spinozist,”? whereas Jacobi had been arguing for a long 
time at a completely different level. In his view it was no longer a 
matter of ideology, and consequently no longer a matter of continu- 
ing to confront Spinoza’s “atheism” with the dogmas of the Christian 
religion. In contrast with how Spinoza scandalized the worldview 
of many, Jacobi paved the way for the Ethics to make its official 
entrance on the scene of philosophy for the first time. The concern, 
for him, was a systematic and philosophical examination of Spinoza, 
something that granted the Ethics the highest recognition. 

This allows us to see what was actually gained by Jacobi’s 
move. It is certainly interesting that the Spinoza renaissance we see 
in early modernity was initiated by a hermeneutical dispute over 
the “doctrine of Spinoza.” In the body of the Spinoza Letters them- 
selves this leads to a situation in which Jacobi tries — going at it again 
and again and again — to impress upon Mendelssohn an adequate 
understanding of the Ethics, and in this way, following the already 
eye-opening conversation he had with Lessing, reveals his own 


approach to Spinoza. The actual Pantheismusstreit between Jacobi 


1 See JWA 1.1:93; MPW 216. 
2 JWA 1.1:8, MPW 181. 
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and Mendelssohn, however, does not play out in the Spinoza Letters 
themselves, but rather in texts that both parties composed in their 
aftermath: in Mendelssohn’s Morning Hours (1785) and To Lessing’s 
Friends (1786), as well as in Jacobi’s reply Against Mendelssohn's 
Accusations Regarding the Letters Concerning the Doctrine of 
Spinoza (1786). Here, Jacobi rejects both Mendelssohn’s attempt to 
transform the Ethics into a less radical, “purified Spinozism” com- 
patible with the standard views of God and the world, and defends 
himself against the charge that he intended to discredit Lessing by 
reporting on the latter’s Spinozism. Quite to the contrary, he says: 
“Who before me, in addition to his name, has spoken of Spinoza with 
the respect, the admiration, and love with which I have spoken of 


him?”* 


JACOBI’S DOUBLE PHILOSOPHY: MY “SPINOZA AND 
ANTI-SPINOZA” 


Two dimensions of the Spinoza renaissance must not be conflated 
with one another: first, the dispute with Mendelssohn, and second - 
which in the long run is much more important - Jacobi’s philosophical 
relationship to Spinoza. According to Jacobi, and he was completely 
right in this respect, Spinoza and Mendelssohn do not by any means 
belong to a common intellectual tradition that one could put under the 
umbrella title of “rationalism.” Jacobi is a staunch critic of rational- 
ism in the tradition of the Wolffian school philosophy, a tradition that 
Mendelssohn, for his part, participates in. In contrast, Jacobi admires 
Spinoza, as he himself says, and to the extent that he also criticizes 
Spinoza, this critique is focused on an entirely different dimension. 
Jacobi’s influence on the formation of post-Kantian philosophy con- 
firms this. Nobody considered rationalism to be a philosophical 


authority any longer, a state of affairs that, of course, Kant’s critique 


3 Kant’s text What Does It Mean to Orient Oneself in Thinking? (1786) and Herder’s 
text God (1787) also fall within the scope of this controversy. 
4 JWA 1.1:303. 
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of reason played a leading role in as well. Everyone, however, turned 
to Spinoza with the utmost enthusiasm. This is the pressing, almost 
paradoxical finding that we must clarify: Circa 1800, to keep up with 
the times meant to hark back to the seventeenth century, in order to 
discover Spinoza’s potential and make it a point of reference that was 
full of life, completely and utterly contemporary in its relevance. 
This is Jacobi’s singular achievement, and the fact that it was 
possible in the first place presupposes a structural peculiarity in his 
thought that the younger generation — those philosophically trained 
in dealing with Kant’s antinomies, one is tempted to say — were also 
the first to understand. Jacobi describes this structural peculiarity of 
his thought vis-a-vis Mendelssohn in a way that is vivid and precise 
to the extreme as “my Spinoza and Antispinoza.”° This means that 
Jacobi’s philosophical relationship to Spinoza is not something of 
superficial significance, possibly only historical in nature, but rather 
is something we should attach constitutive importance to. Spinoza’s 
philosophy makes up nothing less than an integral component of 
Jacobi’s own position, in line with which he declares himself both 
for and against Spinoza, and directly connects these two sides to one 
another via negationis. Put differently, Jacobi upholds, for the first 
time in the history of philosophy, the position of a double philosophy. 
It is far from the case that Jacobi, with his infamous salto mor- 
tale, leaped into Christian faith; this leap can only be understood on 
the basis of his innovation concerning philosophy being dual-natured. 
With this in mind, it does not hurt to visualize the topography of the 
leap.° Whoever leaps from Spinozist to anti-Spinozist soil must first 
have taken Spinoza’s position seriously and must possess a motive 
for performing this leap that cannot, as it were, come from outside 
its borders (as would be the case, for instance, if recourse were made 
to Christian convictions). One must, quite to the contrary, mobilize 


something that is present — discovered - on Spinozist soil itself. 


5 JWA 1.1:274. 
6 For more on this point, see Jacobi’s letter to Johann Neeb of May 30, 1817. 
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THE PERFECT METAPHYSICS OF IMMANENCE 


The position of the dual nature of philosophy, carried out via 
negationis, traverses Jacobi’s oeuvre. We find it impressively 
upheld in relation to Fichte in the antithetical connection drawn 
between Alleinphilosophie (the one and only philosophy) and 
Unphilosophie (unphilosophy) and made topical at the level of the 
Wissenschaftslehre.’ In terms of its explanatory power and the impor- 
tance it has for Jacobi’s thinking, it would be hard to give it too high 
a value. But it is also of vital importance that Jacobi develops it for 
the first time in relation to Spinoza. Here it manifests itself as a basic 
figure. Jacobi’s relationship to Spinoza cannot be compared with the 
other references he makes use of — for instance, to Plato, Aristotle, 
Herder, or Hamann, or even for that matter to Kant. His relationship 
to Spinoza is singular for the very precise reason that it encompasses 
the dual-natured philosophy of “my Spinoza and Antispinoza,” and 
any in-depth analysis and account of it must therefore come down to 
nothing less than the account of Jacobi’s whole philosophy. 

The very topography of the dual nature of philosophy also pre- 
determines something like the order that the account will follow. 
What do Jacobi’s “respect and admiration” for Spinoza consist in? And 
why did he - unlike Lessing, for instance - have the conviction that 
he could not remain on Spinozist soil? And what does the leap, car- 
ried out via negationis, mean for the constitution of “Antispinoza”? 
Before I elaborate upon the main points, the enormous amount of 
work that Jacobi undertook in reconstructing the Ethics should be, 
for starters, underlined. Not only Goethe’s Poetry and Truth but also 
the autobiographical passage from Jacobi’s text David Hume (1787) 
bring to light that his preoccupation with Spinoza began shortly 


after his return from Genf, meaning that it reached back into the 


7 JWA 2.1:198; MPW 505. Jacobi is a master in all matters dealing with language, 
making him a challenge to translate; for example, the wordplay between “Allein” = 
Alleinheit (all-encompassing unity) and = ausschließlich (exclusive) cannot be ren- 
dered in English, nor is the distinction between Nicht-Philosophie (nonphilosophy) 
and Unphilosophie (unphilosophy) always observed, which is of dramatic importance. 
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early 1760s. Interestingly, during this time Jacobi was also reading 
Kant’s precritical text The Only Possible Argument in Support of a 
Demonstration of the Existence of God (1763), the first part of which 
he took as a confirmation of the claim that any convincing proof 
of God leads, with all its substantive consequences, to the God of 
Spinoza. From the very beginning, the aforementioned difference 
between Wolff's rationalism, from which Kant’s The Only Possible 
Argument likewise distances itself, and the approach taken toward 
Spinoza becomes evident. In fact, it has to do with the distinction 
bestowed upon Being. Unlike in rationalism, Being in Spinoza, as 
Jacobi acutely recognizes, is no abstract conception, no ens rationis, 
but is rather, in its capacity as “Absolute Being,” the absolute inclu- 
sion of all reality.® 

In order to correct the image we have of Jacobi as a representa- 
tive of irrationalism and Schwärmerei (enthusiasm), and also to coun- 
ter the suspicion that a writer who had until then only published two 
novels (Allwill and Woldemar) unexpectedly got himself tangled up 
with philosophy, I would like to underscore the intensity with which 
Jacobi studied Spinoza for years on end. In the epoch, Jacobi was quite 
undoubtedly the leading expert on Spinoza’s work, inclusive of his 
correspondence, and when he himself answered Lessing’s question 
about whether he was familiar with Spinoza by writing, “I think I 
know him as only very few can ever have known him,”? this is by no 
means a vain gesture but rather the truth. And what such a degree 
of familiarity demands is well known to readers who have tried to 
wrap their head around the meaning of Spinoza’s Ethics, one of the 
most fascinating yet equally most difficult works of philosophy ever 
written. In the course of his conversation with Lessing - the context 
being the famous passage according to which “people always speak of 


Spinoza as if he were a dead dog still” — Jacobi bounces back: 


8 See JWA 2.1:44-7; MPW 282-5. See, in contrast, the completely fumbling thoughts 
on the matter in Mendelssohn’s “Memoranda for the Attention of Herr Jacobi, JWA 
1.1:180f.; MPW 3556. 

° JWA 1.1:17; MPW 187. 
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And so they will go on speaking of him. It takes too big an effort 
of mind, and too much determination to understand Spinoza. And 
no one to whom a single line in the Ethics remains obscure has 
grasped his meaning; nor has anyone who does not comprehend 
how this great man could have as firm an inner conviction in his 
philosophy as he so often and so emphatically manifested. At the 
end of his days he wrote: non praesumo, me optimam invenisse 
philosophiam; sed veram me intelligere scio [I do not presume 

to have found the best philosophy; but I know that I understand 
the truth]. Few can have enjoyed such a peace of the spirit, such a 


heaven in the understanding, as this clear and pure mind did.!° 


No wonder, then, that Lessing finds it hard to believe that 
Jacobi is “no Spinozist.” His in-depth familiarity with the Ethics 
was supported, according to the short and extremely important 
account he gives of it in 44 paragraphs, with the help of extensive 
textual evidence in the form of citations.!! Jacobi succeeds in giving 
a breakdown of Spinoza’s work that, instead of following the letter 
of individual propositions, unearths the “spirit” of Spinozist philoso- 
phy. Concerning this point we find Fichte saying quite wonderfully, 
paying the greatest tribute to him: “You have shown, with regard 
to Spinoza, that you are capable of stripping a system of its artifi- 
cial apparatus and isolating its spirit purely; that you are capable of 
deducing, from its parts, the whole to which they belong.” 12 

Fichte is here highlighting two decisive points: First, by “artifi- 
cial apparatus” Fichte means the geometric method of proof deployed 
by Spinoza, the use of which Jacobi described as an error.'? This ques- 
tion is still debated in Spinoza scholarship, and Jacobi’s thesis is still 


being advocated at the present time. In Jacobi’s view, this means 
8 p , 


10 JWA 1.1:27; MPW 193. 

u JWA 1.1:93-112; MPW 217-28. Besides the conversation with Lessing and the afore- 
mentioned additions to the second edition, this account is the most important text of 
the Spinoza Letters. 

12 Letter to Jacobi, dated April 26, 1796, in JBW 1.11:103. 

13 JWA 1.1:56f; MPW 205f. 
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that the cogency and conclusiveness of Spinozist philosophy should 
be separated from the moves made in its demonstrations. Then the 
second point highlighted by Fichte is that, instead of following the 
moves made by the theorems, Jacobi aims straight for the philosophi- 
cal heart; he unveils the intrinsic interconnection of part and whole, 
the “spirit” of Spinoza. To put it summarily, Jacobi does not think in 
a linear and discursive manner but rather in a manner that is struc- 
tural and holistic, and this positions him to grasp the inner heart of 
Spinoza’s approach. He has a go at deciphering this heart in the propo- 
sition a nihilo nihil fit (nothing comes from nothing), which leads 
directly to the assertion of substance being the causa immanens exist- 
ing in the inseparable interconnection of the infinite and the finite. 
“This sum [Inbegriff] is not an absurd combination of finite things, 
together constituting an infinite, but a whole in the strictest sense, 
whose parts can only be thought within it and according to it.”!* 

It should now be clear what this amounts to; Jacobi discov- 
ered in Spinoza’s Ethics, for the first time, the perfect blueprint for 
a metaphysics of immanence. It is “perfect” because, in displaying 
the paradigmatic quality of a system, it inseparably conflates intel- 
ligible form and ontological content with one another, interfusing 
the demand to universally explain reality in the union of whole and 
part and the ontology of substance as absolute, internally differenti- 
ated Being. It is precisely this holistic approach that Mendelssohn 
had not understood in his rationalistic style of thinking, but Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel would understand very well, their systematic 
thinking being directly prefigured in Jacobi’s formulations. The 

14 JWA 1.1:95f.; MPW 218. The German reads: “Dieser Inbegriff ist keine ungereimte 
Zusammensetzung endlicher Dinge, die ein Unendliches ausmachen, sondern, der 
strengsten Bedeutung nach, ein Ganzes, dessen Theile nur in und nach ihm seyn, 
nur in und nach ihm gedacht werden kénnen.” The English translation is problem- 
atic because Inbegriff is not, precisely speaking, a “sum.” In the extremely important 
footnote to §39 (MPW 227; JWA 1.1:111) Jacobi refers, in contrast to the abstract 
misunderstandings of Spinoza, to the Aristotelian principle totum parte prius esse 
necesse est. This basic understanding of holism shapes, on the side of Antispinoza, 
Jacobi’s conception of the person — the whole is then the singular simpliciter that in 


its individuality as such is not identifiable but is rather only accessible in immediate 
certainty. 
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proposition that Hegel would famously set forth in the preface to the 
Phenomenology of Spirit — that the “true is the whole” - is not far 
removed from this account of Spinoza, the hen kai pan, which is deliv- 
ered like an incantation. One may describe this transition, conveyed 
by Jacobi with recourse to Spinoza, from a purely discursive think- 
ing to a holistic one as an epochal, watershed moment. With it, the 
eighteenth century comes to an end and the epoch circa 1800 begins, 
with a completely new reservoir of motives, interests, expectations, 
and epistemological reflections. The transition from “substance” to 
“subject” — however it might be worked out in detail — plays a cen- 
tral role in this epochal change, explaining the distinction that Kant 
bestowed upon the “I think,” but that is not the full story. It would 
be hard to overestimate the extent to which the interest and demand 
to integrate Jacobi’s “Antispinoza” in a revised systematic program 


vis-a-vis Spinoza finds expression in how they address the “subject.” 


THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM AND TIME 


In saying this, Iam anticipating Jacobi’s objections to Spinoza. What, 
then, are the main points raised by his objections? According to one 
common objection, Jacobi is supposed to have accused Spinoza of 
“acosmism” or even “nihilism, but this seems to be an inaccurate 
sweeping statement. One squanders the charged nature of the accusa- 
tion of nihilism, which Jacobi directed at Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre 
with enormous consequences, if one projects it back onto his dis- 
cussion of Spinoza (never mind that such an accusation against 
Spinoza would be erroneous, outlandish, and would ricochet off 
the Ethics as a flagrant misunderstanding). Jacobi had expressed 
himself differently. He reformulates Spinozist substance in its rela- 
tion to finite modes as “the pure principle of the actuality in every- 
thing actual, of being in everything existent” (der Würklichkeit in 
allem Würklichen, des Seyns in allem Daseyn).‘® He thus under- 
lines the ontological core of Spinoza’s metaphysics of immanence. 


15 JWA 1.1:39; MPW 199. Jacobi repeats this claim at the beginning of Supplement VII 
(JWA 1.1:247). 
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Its advantage over Mendelssohn’s abstract rationalism consists pre- 
cisely in its holism, committed as it is to Being. Nor does this con- 
tradict the fact that Jacobi - referring to the formula determinatio 
est negatio, which would become for Hegel the key to his Logic — 
describes individual things as non-entia and the indeterminate infi- 
nite being as “the one single true ens reale.”!° By no means does this 
mean that, in Spinoza’s philosophy, things supposedly do not exist. 
Rather, it is the other way around. It is in them, according to the 
claim just quoted, the actuality of substance manifests itself. They 
are non-entia only in the sense that they do not possess, for them- 
selves, any substantial Being, but are instead implied in the holism of 
substance. In Jacobi’s view, Spinoza’s philosophy is not nihilistic. In 
the ensuing altercation between idealism and realism (against Kant 
and all modern philosophy dealing with consciousness), he brings 
Spinoza - as a representative of realism — over to his side. 

All the same, there is a massive problem in Spinoza’s ontology — 
that free action is excluded. The fact that this problem emerges pre- 
cisely to the extent to which Spinoza’s Ethics presents itself as perfectly 
implementing the demand to explain reality universally, for Jacobi, 
speaks to its radical consistency. Spinoza deserves our greatest respect 
and admiration for the way that whole and part are systematically medi- 
ated. This leads, at the level of attributes, to the parallelism of think- 
ing and extension; at the level of finite existence, to the parallelism of 
mind and body. Nowhere can a beginning be found, nowhere an inten- 
tional initiative, that would not already be completely determined in 
the whole. By ascribing determinism, fatalism, and atheism to Spinoza, 
Jacobi is saying nothing new. Rather, he is repeating the catchwords 
of the traditional critique. Under the auspices of his reconstruction of 
Spinoza, the following, however, should be taken into account. 

What was an expostulation extrinsic to the matter becomes, in 
Jacobi for the first time, a conclusion intrinsic to it. Spinoza did not 


arbitrarily come to the claims he made such that he could have equally 


16 JWA 1.1:100; MPW 219f. 
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changed his mind about them if he only had wanted to. Rather, he consis- 
tently implemented the demand to universally explain reality; he comes 
to the conclusion, for this reason, that the assumption of causa finalis 
is nothing more than an illusion that we have thanks to the inadequate 
viewpoint of imaginatio. The fact that Spinoza recognizes that we gain 
true freedom in liberating ourselves from this illusion is something that 
Jacobi by no means overlooks. In Supplement VII, he even supports this 
idea by outlining a “natural history of speculative philosophy,” which 
outlines a historiogenesis of human rationality that in many respects 
anticipates Horkheimer and Adorno’s Dialectic of Enlightenment. This 
history reaches its climax in Spinoza’s metaphysics. 

Even more importantly, at this point Jacobi exposes another 
problem in Spinoza’s ontology, which once again concerns the 
dimension of free action, but here accentuates the irreducible tem- 
porality of action via an analysis of the internal contradictions of 
Spinoza’s Ethics. It is in this analysis that we find the real innovation 
in Jacobi’s reconstruction of Spinoza, which is also therefore of the 
utmost importance for his “Antispinoza.” The thesis, hinted at in his 
conversation with Lessing, then worked out concisely in Supplement 
VIL, runs: Spinoza’s systematic project inevitably gets caught in the 
contradiction of “eternal time.” The determination of time becomes 
untenable, paradoxical precisely to the extent that Spinoza, compre- 
hending the infinite and finite in the union of part and whole, does 
not pursue a merely essentialist metaphysics of eternal essence, but 
rather wishes to address finite existence. By uncovering the root of 
the paradox of eternal time, mingling ground and cause, Jacobi’s anal- 
ysis of Spinoza is unsurpassed in its sharpness, its ability to home in 
on a problem, and the strength of its innovation. 

The fact that the holistic explanatory project rests on the guid- 
ing principle ratio sive causa means that the actual relationship of 
cause and effect is overlaid by the logical relationship of ground and 
consequence. Here the causal principle of action is conflated with the 
logic of thinking. Jacobi’s interpretation of cause is ingenious. It is dia- 


metrically opposed to the thesis, nowadays widespread, that “causes” 
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and “reasons” are distinct — where causes are regarded as the causal- 
mechanical determinism of nature, while reasons are norms to which 
we commit ourselves in action. Jacobi’s thoughts on the subject are 
quite different. We understand what a cause is originally, according to 
Jacobi, in the experience of our intentional — thereby temporal - action. 
Cause as a category for explaining the world is derived from this, in the 
unification of ground and cause in the principle of sufficient reason. 
Once again, the systematic mingling of these we see in Spinoza should 
be distinguished from this insofar as the conception of substance liter- 
ally concerns the whole. In Jacobi’s assessment, the exclusion of causa 
finalis, along with the paradoxical alienation of time, is systematically 
inevitable but, from a factual point of view, unacceptable. It is simul- 
taneously clear, moreover, that our original experience of action must 
be at work in the depths of Spinoza’s metaphysics, for otherwise he 


would have not been able to mingle ground and cause. 


ANTISPINOZA: JACOBI’S METAPHYSICS OF ACTION 


We have seen that Jacobi’s dual-natured philosophy of “Spinoza and 
Antispinoza,” taking as its starting point his original reconstruction 
of Spinoza, formulates for the first time the conflict between system 
and freedom, thereby pointing to something beyond the epoch in the 
basic debates central to all modernity. The fundamental key to Jacobi’s 
approach is his philosophy of action, which is observable in three axial 
steps. First, the leap from Spinoza to Antispinoza itself is already an 
action, which Jacobi distinguishes, as an act of contradiction, vis-a-vis 
our logical interest in refutation.'’ Taken as a self-contained metaphys- 
ics of immanence, Spinoza’s philosophy cannot be refuted. In view of 
the enormous efforts exerted by the philosophical system-building of the 
post-Kantians to refute Spinoza in making the transition from substance 
to subject, Jacobi’s diagnosis doesn’t seem that erroneous or outlandish. 

Second, by bestowing on cause the distinction of being a genuine 


concept of action, the whole field of “Antispinoza” is described in terms 


17 JWA 1.1:290. 
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of the philosophy of action, as a field of praxis situated in our life-world 
where what counts are the irreducible freedom of individual persons and 
the practical convictions involved in their common life-world. Jacobi’s 
revolutionary model of a receptive reason is intimately connected with 
this. As part of what he names, as distinct from explanation, the unveil- 
ing of our existence, inscribed in the human consciousness of freedom, 
normatively connected with the good, with something unconditional, is 
likewise the presupposition of an absolute personal cause. 

Third, precisely because Jacobi develops this theistic moment of 
his position throughout his work in terms of a philosophy of action — 
not using Christian faith as a starting point - he is able to go a third 
step further. Spinoza’s metaphysics is based on the foundation of noth- 
ing other than a philosophy of action. In the interest of systematic 
justification, this foundation is disguised. The act of the aforemen- 
tioned leap, however, exposes it, thereby confirming that what counts 
is praxis within our life-world, whose self-evidence can only be vindi- 


cated from within the perspective of the one participating in it. 
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3 Jacobi on the Nature of Mind 
and Intuitive Certainty 


Brady Bowman 


Jacobi conceives the human mind as consisting of three distinct fac- 
ulties: sensibility, the intellect (i.e., the understanding), and reason. 
In this he does not differ from Kant and the post-Kantian idealists 
he influenced. His philosophy of mind is distinctive in ascribing 
intuitive or perceptual functions to all three of these faculties. The 
notion that we perceive things in sensible intuition is hardly likely 
to be controversial, though Jacobi’s view of the matter entails a 
direct realism that is provocative for its time. Rational intuition is 
a more debatable concept, though no one will be surprised to hear it 
attributed to Jacobi, who is well known for advocating it. I will have 
something to say about each of these intuitive faculties and the way 
Jacobi understands the kind of perception they are supposed to grant. 
My suggestion that Jacobi also conceives the intellect (Verstand) as a 
source of intuitive awareness, however, may strike some as less obvi- 
ous, so I will devote somewhat more space to explaining it. 

I begin with a sketch of Jacobi’s model of the mind.! Reason 
(Vernunft) is the term Jacobi came to embrace as denoting the human 
capacity to perceive nonsensuously given, supernatural facts such 
as the existence of truth, moral value, and a providential God.? He 
understands the deliverances of this faculty in close analogy to those 
of sensibility. Both make their respective objects directly present 
to the mind; they are media of “revelation,” of “presentation,” and 
not primarily media of re-presentation.* Hence also their peculiar 


epistemic authority. In sensibility, things present themselves to the 


! This chapter is based chiefly on Jacobi’s “Preface and General Introduction” to vol. 2 
of his Werke (1815), or JWA 2. 

2 JWA 2:395-96; JWA 1:341. 

3 See JWA 2:387, 402, 409, 422. 
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mind in qualitatively determinate sensations; in reason, things and 
facts of a different order are present in the form of moral, religious 
feelings. Jacobi ascribes great importance to reason as an organ of 
receptivity for such feelings, which he identifies as the source of all 
scientific, moral, religious, and artistic striving, and thus as distin- 


guishing humanity from all lower, nonhuman life forms.* 


REASON, INTELLECT, AND SENSIBILITY: JACOBI’S 
INTUITIONISM 


By “intellect” (Verstand) Jacobi certainly also means the faculty of 
discursive representation and judgment. By virtue of their intellectual 
powers, humans are able to form general concepts, subsume particulars 
under them, assess their relations (e.g., of inclusion and exclusion), and 
generate higher-order judgments or inferences. However, it is important 
to recognize that, at its root, the intellect is identical with the principle 
of individuation itself, not just logically or cognitively, but metaphysi- 
cally. This doctrine is already in the Spinoza Letters and it is especially 
distinct in David Hume. Jacobi’s argument for it rests on the thought 
that an order of real relations is impossible unless it is grounded in a 
plurality of independently individuated substances.’ Jacobi identifies 
this principle as both the “principle of life” and the root of the intellect 
(Vernunft) itself, affirming his conviction that everything in existence 
must necessarily possess this internal principle of unity in a greater or 
lesser degree - and here I render Vernunft as intellect rather than reason 
following the suggestion implicit in Jacobi’s own terminological cor- 
rection.® Fundamentally, then, the intellect is a universal metaphysical 
principle whose scope is limited neither to rational beings nor to reflec- 
tively self-conscious beings nor even to finite beings. 

Equally central to Jacobi’s thought is his conception of person- 


ality as intellectual self-awareness. What constitutes personality 


4 See JWA 1:340; 2:404; 2:377, 386-7. 

5 For example, JWA 2:56; see also 1:163, and see Jacobi’s praise of Leibniz at JWA 
2:56-7. 

6 JWA 2:65. 
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is the individual being’s awareness of its own individuality.’ In the 
case of finite persons, he understands intellectual self-awareness to 
be conditioned or mediated by awareness of interaction with and 
hence limitation by individuals that are distinct from oneself.’ But 
Jacobi’s conception also has room for the idea of a uniquely nonfinite 
personality: “God is distinguished from all things whatsoever in the 
most perfect manner, and he alone must possess the highest person- 
ality and a wholly pure intellect [Vernunft]”. In the “Preface and 
Introduction” Jacobi is even more explicit: “We do not ascribe reason 
to God any more than we would ascribe sensibility to him. He, who 
is absolutely sufficient unto himself, requires no organs. Perfectly 
independent being-in-himself and knowledge of himself is unique to 
God: the pure, most supreme intellect, the pure omnipotent will.”!° 

In short, Jacobi assigns fundamental importance to the intellect. 
At the very heart of his philosophy lies the affirmation of personally 
constituted individuality as morally, metaphysically, conceptually, 
and epistemologically basic. But he understands the principle of 
individuation, the principle of life, and the intellect to be aspects 
of one and the same principle. The intellect is primarily a principle of 
self-consciously individual, independently substantial existence, and 
only secondarily an organ of object-directed, discursive cognition. 

In contrast with the intellect, whose function as an object- 
directed organ of cognition is accidental to it (albeit as an accident 
belonging inseparably to finite rational beings), sensibility and reason 
are essentially organological functions and, therefore, specific to finite 
persons. The actual presence of both faculties is a necessary condition 


for the constitution of finite personality. Consider the role of sensibility. 


x 


See JWA 1:220; 2:58. 
See Birgit Sandkaulen, “Ich bin und es sind Dinge außer mir’: Jacobis Realismus und 
die Überwindung des Bewusstseinsparadigmas,” in her Jacobis Philosophie: Über den 


© 


Widerspruch zwischen System und Freiheit (Hamburg: Meiner, 2019), 135-68, and 
especially 139-41. 

JWA 2:87, all translations are my own, with the exception of Immanuel Kant, Critique 
of Pure Reason, trans. N. Kemp Smith (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1929). 

10 JWA 2:378. 
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Jacobi emphasizes that, for finite persons, self-awareness is conditioned 
and to that extent mediated by sensible awareness of objects distinct 
from themselves:!! This is not to say that self-awareness is merely an 
effect and the external object its cause. Jacobi is clear about this: “[You] 
would never have come to have the feeling of your existence, had you 
not first had some sensation of that which constitutes your unity.”!? 
The point is that “even in the very first and simplest perception, the 
I and the Thou, inner consciousness and outer object, must both be 
there together in the soul,”!3 but in a way that is not discursively or 
inferentially mediated. “No representation, no inference mediates this 
twofold revelation.”'* “Both in the same instant, the same indivisible 
moment, without before and after, without any operation of the intel- 
lect [Verstand], indeed without occasioning anything even remotely 
like the creation of the concept of cause and effect.”5 

Jacobi holds the presence of sensibility and intellect to be suf- 
ficient to constitute brute consciousness, that is, the consciousness 
of nonhuman animals, to which he does not hesitate to attribute a 
degree of understanding.'® For full-fledged human personality, how- 
ever, something further is required, namely the capacity for conscious- 
ness precisely of the finite, conditioned nature of one’s own existence, 
a capacity that is eo ipso also a capacity to distance oneself from the 
immediate interests of survival. Birgit Sandkaulen explains that con- 
sciousness of our finitude “cannot spring from the fact of our fini- 
tude itself, inasmuch as it already presupposes our having put some 
distance between ourselves and that fact.” “Always already implicit 
in our consciousness of finitude is an idea [Vorstellung] that cannot 
originate from the conditioned as such [...] but which constitutes the 


basis or presupposition on which a finite being is able to establish and 


1 JWA 2:37-8; see JWA 2:393-94 on Jacobi’s position in comparison to Kant’s in the 
Refutation of Idealism. 

12 JWA 2:82. 

13 JWA 2:38. 

14 TWA 2:37. 

15 TWA 2:38. 

16 TWA 2:65. 
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maintain its self-relation.”!” If reason is a capacity for supersensu- 
ous perception,!® then feeling is its mode of perception.!? As instances 
of such feelings Jacobi mentions the certainty of objective truth and 
beauty,” and of morally binding values,?! as well as feelings of “admira- 
tion, awe, and love” that “proclaim the existence of spirit.” 

To round out this overview, it remains to point out that he regards 
these three faculties as mutually conditioning, albeit at different levels. 
As rooted in the principle of individuation itself, the intellect is funda- 
mental. Without reference to it, sensibility is not even thinkable.” Yet 
in finite beings, intellectual self-affection (reflexive self-awareness in 
general) is conditioned by the awareness of objects and thus by sensibil- 
ity. In turn, properly personal, fully rational self-awareness is further 
conditioned by awareness of the “ideas” implicit in the “objective feel- 
ings” of reason.” And yet reason itself would be nothing without the 
finite intellect whose organ it constitutes: “Sensibility without intel- 
lect, that is, without any reflexive, connecting, and thus self-active con- 


sciousness, is an absurdity. The same is true of reason.” 


JACOBI’S EMPIRICISM 


If by “empiricism” we mean the commitment to the thesis that 
the human mind possesses no a priori concepts or knowledge, that 
is, no concepts or knowledge that are not ultimately derived from 
or grounded in experience, then Jacobi clearly embraces a form of 


empiricism. Here is one passage among many to support this claim: 


17 Birgit Sandkaulen, “Wie ‘geistreich’ darf Geist sein? Zu den Figuren von Geist und 
Seele im Denken Jacobis,” in Jacobis Philosophie, 55-76, quote on 69. See also JWA 
1:260. 

18 See JWA 2:395, 401-2, 409. 

19 In the “Preface and Introduction” Jacobi uses the terms “transcendent feelings” 
(überschwängliche Gefühle), “pure” or “objective feelings,” or “spiritual feelings” 
(Geistesgefühle) synonymously with “rational intuitions” (JWA 2:402-4, 425-6). 

20 JWA 2:383, 431; JWA 1:316. 

21 JWA 1:138. 

2 JWA 2:398; see also 1:167. 

23 See JWA 2:386; 2:426. 

24 See JWA 2:403. 

25 JWA 2:426. 
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“Every word refers to a concept, every concept to a perception, i.e. 
to actual things and their relations. The purest concepts [...] are no 
exception: they [...] have come into existence in the same natural 
way as concepts of singular things and their proper names do.” 

In Humean terms, we can say that Jacobi affirms both the priority 
of impressions over the ideas that derive from them, and the exhaus- 
tive dichotomy between knowledge of matters of fact and knowledge 
of mere relations of ideas. Demonstrative insight is restricted to these 
latter, purely analytic relations. It rests on the “progression through 
identical propositions,”?’ that is, tautologies, and is therefore purely 
subjective, powerless to inform the mind about any aspect of reality.?8 
Jacobi can therefore agree with Hume that the discursive intellect is 
not a source of insight into matters of fact or, as Jacobi says, into the 
real nature or “qualities” of things; in fact, we are thoroughly inca- 
pable of gaining insight into the real causes of such qualities or their 
conditions of possibility.” In its basic thrust, however, Jacobi’s empir- 
icism differs markedly from Hume’s. As cases in point, I will examine 
Jacobi’s views on perception, belief, and personal identity, pointing 
out the peculiar points of overlap between overtly Humean and more 
implicitly Spinozist doctrines, as well as the differences that seem to 
me to mark out the uniqueness of Jacobi’s position. 

To begin, consider how Jacobi’s general conception of immediate 
certainty or belief (Glaube) brings out implicit affinities between doc- 
trines held by Spinoza and Hume. In the dialogue bearing Hume’s name, 
Jacobi quotes its namesake’s description of belief as “a more vivid, lively 
[...] conception of an object,” highlighting the view that belief, rather 
than consisting “in the peculiar nature or order of ideas,” lies rather 
“in the manner of their conception, and in their feeling to the mind.””°° 


From a Jacobian point of view, what is most interesting about Hume’s 


26 JWA 2:62, see also 69, 88. 

27 JWA 1:124n. 

28 See JWA 1:130n. 

2 See JWA 1:258-9; hence Jacobi’s distinction between the principle of “generation” 
and that of “composition” (JWA 2:49). 

30 JWA 2:30. 
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description is the way it links the experience of belief to the phenomenal 
character of the perceptions it accompanies. In fact, it is probably more 
accurate to say that the “manner” in which we conceive some “ideas” 
or the way those ideas “feel to the mind” is belief. Belief does not con- 
sist in a separable act of judgment on the part of the mind - the act of 
attributing, say, an existence-predicate to a singular representation or a 
truth-predicate to the representation of some state of affairs. Rather, it is 
inseparably fused with the very content of the perception itself. 

Jacobi appeals, with some degree of irony, to Hume as a legiti- 
mating authority for his own use of the term “belief.” But Hume is 
probably not the main source and certainly not the only source for 
the underlying conception of belief, which we can also discern in the 
Spinoza Letters for example when Jacobi says of Spinoza that “he more 
than any other philosopher led me to the utter conviction that there are 
certain things that defy explication: things to which we must not for 
that reason shut our eyes, but which we must take as we find them.”?! 
An allusion in the same passage, to Spinoza’s famous comparison of 
truth to the light that illuminates both itself and the darkness, sug- 
gests that Jacobi is thinking of Ethics, Part 2, proposition 43 (E2p43), 
which his lapidary remark further pinpoints as the intended reference: 
“Spinoza made a great distinction between being certain and not doubt- 
ing.” The enunciation of E2p43 reads: “He who has a true idea at the 
same time knows that he has a true idea, and cannot doubt the truth of 
the thing.” In the scholium Spinoza asks rhetorically: “Who can know 
that he understands some thing unless he first understands it? That 
is, who can know that he is certain about some thing unless he is first 
certain about it? What can there be which is clearer and more certain 
than a true idea, to serve as a standard of truth?” Jacobi echoes these 


very words again in the famous passage that begins: 


31 JWA 1:28. 

32 JWA 1:27n; Jacobi does not cite the Ethics directly, referring instead to Spinoza’s 
Letter 76 to Albert Burgh, which contains the same formula; see Edwin Curley, The 
Collected Works of Spinoza (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2016), 475. 

33 E9p43 scholium; emphasis added. 
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Dear Mendelssohn, we all are born in the faith and must remain 
in the faith [...]: How can we strive for certainty unless certainty is 
already familiar to us from the outset? And how can it be familiar 
to us except by way of something that we already know with 
certainty? This leads to the concept of an immediate certainty 
that not only requires no grounds, but absolutely excludes 

any such grounds, and which consists solely and uniquely in a 


representation that agrees with the thing it represents.** 


The immediate context in which Jacobi makes this remark suggests 
that he also has this closely related proposition in mind: “In the mind, 
there is no volition, or affirmation and negation, except that which 
the idea involves insofar as it is an idea.” In other words, immedi- 
ate certainty or belief is not a separable attitude over and above the 
content of the idea to which it attaches. So, despite the immense and 
obvious differences between Spinoza and Hume, Jacobi identifies a 
common element in their respective accounts of the psychology of 
belief and affirms it as his own. 

Next consider Jacobi’s views on sense-perception more specifi- 
cally, which he characterizes in some places as a “miraculous rev- 
elation,”°‘ in others as a way the “actual things themselves” make 
themselves immediately present to the mind.?’ In David Hume, 
Jacobi argues against indirect realism. Perception, he argues, is not a 
form of representation accompanied, as it were, by a superadded con- 


viction of the existence of its content.** More specifically, it is not 


34 JWA 1:115. 

35 Spinoza, Ethics, Part 2, proposition 49. 

36 JWA 2:32 

37 See JWA 2:69 

38 Jacobi quotes Hume in a translation that introduces a specific interpretation of Hume’s 
text (the relevant portion is included here in brackets): “Wherein, therefore, consists 
the difference between [...] a fiction and belief? It lies not merely in any particular 
idea, which is annexed to such a conception as commands our assent [mit einer sol- 
chen Vorstellung, welche den Begriff des Würklichen und Wahren nach sich zieht], 
and which is wanting to every known fiction” (David Hume, Enquiry Concerning 
Human Understanding and Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. P. H. Nidditch 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1971), 124; quoted in JWA 2:27). 
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a form of awareness mediated by causal inference.*? His own “reso- 
lutely realist” position is that “we perceive things actually outside 
ourselves” and not “merely as outside ourselves.”* “The resolute 
realist,” he writes, “undoubtingly accepts external things on the 
testimony of his senses; he measures every other conviction against 
this certainty, and cannot think otherwise than that all other con- 
cepts, even those we call a priori, must be derived from this basic 
experience.”*! 

Jacobi left it to posterity to work out the precise details of 
his “resolutely realist” theory of perception. What he does say 
about it, however, invites comparison with the disjunctivist thesis 
that veridical perceptions differ in kind from illusory or dreamlike 
states that misrepresent their objects or fail to have any object at 
all. Disjunctivism rejects what J. McDowell has called the “highest 
common factor” conception, according to which veridical percep- 
tions and subjectively indistinguishable hallucinations (supposing 
there are any) would have essentially the same internal determina- 
tions, so that whatever qualifies the one as veridical must lie in 
some outside factor.*? This seems like a view Jacobi could embrace, 
especially since he suggests that in perception the objects them- 
selves are directly and immediately present. What, he asks, is the 
difference between waking and dreaming, between perception 


(Wahrnehmung) and mere representation (Vorstellung)? 


Knowledge of what actually exists outside us is given to us 
directly by the presentation of the actually existing thing itself, 
without the intervention of any further cognitive medium. [...] 
All mere representations of things outside us are only copies 


of the actual things which, to this extent, are immediately 


39 JWA 2:35-8. 

40 JWA 2:31. 

4 JWA 2:32. 

#2 See John McDowell, “The Disjunctive Conception of Experience as Material for a 
Transcendental Argument,” in Disjunctivism: Perception, Action, Knowledge, ed. A. 
Haddock and F. MacPherson (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008), 376-89. 
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perceived. [...] Therefore, there must be something in the 
perception of what actually exists that isn’t in the mere 
representations, otherwise we could not distinguish them from 
each other. But now this difference concerns precisely the 
actually existing thing and nothing else. Therefore, what can 
never be presented in a mere representation is the actually 


existing thing itself. 


Jacobi is careful to temper his claim here. The actually existing 
thing is present immediately in so far as no cognitive — concep- 
tual or inferential mediation (no “cognitive medium”) — is required 
for me to be aware of it. His claim does not completely exclude 
the presence of causal conditions of possibility; it merely excludes 
them from the intentional content proper to the perception itself. 
Furthermore, his claim does not implausibly require that my sen- 
sations resemble the properties of the actually existing things they 
present to me. Indeed, this “no-resemblance thesis” is the chief 
reason why Jacobi describes perception as a “miraculous revela- 
tion”: “For what we sense [empfinden] is only our body, modified 
in this way or that; and in feeling [fühlen] it to be so modified, we 
are aware not merely of alterations in the body, but of something 
wholly distinct from it as well, something that is neither mere 
sensation nor thought, namely other actual things.”** In short, 
the actual things themselves and their properties enter into the 
perception as constituent elements, distinguishing perception spe- 
cifically from all mere representation, including cases of illusion, 
dreams, or hallucination. 

Jacobi’s views on perception bear an unmistakable resem- 
blance to those of Thomas Reid.” I have argued elsewhere that Reid 


is probably not their source, and that Jacobi could have assembled 


4 JWA 2:69; emphasis in the original. 

44 JWA 1:116, emphasis added. 

4 See George di Giovanni, “Hume, Jacobi, and Common Sense: An Episode in the 
Reception of Hume in Germany at the Time of Kant,” in Kant-Studien 89 (1998): 
44-58. 
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the key elements of his view from what is to be found in Spinoza.*‘ 
My reasons for that view overlap with my observations on the 
“Spinozist” dimensions of Jacobi’s reception and appropriation of 
Hume’s conception of belief. In my earlier presentation, however, I 
suggested that neither Jacobi’s direct realism nor his conception of 
immediate certainty is compatible with Hume’s doctrines. From my 
earlier observations here, it is obvious that I now regard that particu- 
lar suggestion as mistaken. For one, Hume’s description of belief by 
no means entails the primacy of bare conceptions. On the contrary, 
it entails exactly the same inseparability of belief from the content 
and character of the perception that Spinoza, Reid, and Jacobi also 
affirm. Nor are Humean impressions subjectivistic. When it comes 
down to it, Hume’s answer to the question, “What is there?” is basi- 
cally impressions. To imagine Humean impressions as belonging 
originally and essentially to a special realm of “the ideal” or “the 
psychical,” outside which lies that of “the real” or “the physical,” 
is a misunderstanding. To imagine them as belonging in advance to 
a unified or indeed to a personally individuated mind would be an 
even graver misunderstanding. But then there is nothing in Hume’s 
notion of impressions that would commit him to indirect realism. 
Impressions just are the things themselves. 

Yet Hume’s account of things is fundamentally incompatible 
with Jacobi’s, and the reasons why stem directly from his under- 
standing of the role of impressions and ideas. The very architecture 
of Hume’s system, building up from impressions through the asso- 
ciation of ideas, reduces personally individuated mindedness - that 
is, the feeling of self - to a mere effect, a higher-order impression 
that is wholly contingent on lower-order regularities. The nihilism 
Jacobi finds in Spinoza’s substance monism is, if anything, even more 


starkly present in Hume’s phenomenalism. Jacobi is a personalist, 


46 See Brady Bowman, “Notiones Communes und Common Sense: Zu den Spinozanischen 
Voraussetzungen von Jacobis Rezeption der Philosophie Thomas Reids,” in Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi: Ein Wendepunkt der geistigen Bildung der Zeit, ed. Walter Jaeschke 
and Birgit Sandkaulen (Hamburg: Meiner, 2004), 159-76. 
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committed to a metaphysics whose very foundation is personality: 
“To me personality is alpha and omega. [...] Being, reality, I don’t 
even know what that is if it’s not a person.”*’ I would therefore like 
to conclude with some observations on the certainty of self-feeling in 
relation to the metaphysical priority of the intellect and the nature of 


intellectual self-affection. 


JACOBI’S PERSONALISM 


Recall that Jacobi links personality directly to the unity of conscious- 
ness; personality is self-conscious individuality.*® Inasmuch as Jacobi 
identifies the principle of individuation with the intellect itself, we can 
think of personality as intellectual self-affection, in the human being no 
otherwise than in God. Hence my suggestion that the intellect is itself 
a source of intuitive, perceptual awareness, namely the first-personal 
awareness of one’s own individual existence. Jacobi calls it self-feeling 
(Selbstgefühl).” Recall further that, for finite persons, self-feeling is 
conditioned by awareness of things distinct from the self, but it is not 
for that reason discursively mediated by any representations or infer- 
ential relations obtaining among them. So, intellectual self-awareness, 
personality, is a form of discursively unmediated, that is, immediate 
certainty; and by virtue of its identity with the principle of individua- 
tion itself, it is also the fundamental form of immediate certainty. 
Jacobi articulates his views on self-feeling partly with refer- 
ence to Spinoza. He refers repeatedly to Spinoza’s proposition that 
“the object of the idea constituting the human Mind is the Body, 
or a certain mode of Extension which actually exists, and nothing 
else,”5 emphasizing both the fact that self-awareness is (nondiscur- 
sively) conditioned by body-awareness and the fact that the mediation 


in question differs fundamentally from the kind of mediation that 


47 Jacobi, JBW 1.7:10-11; cited in Birgit Sandkaulen, “Dass, was oder wer? Jacobi im 
Diskurs tiber Personen,” in Jacobis Philosophie, 98. 

48 See JWA 1:220. 

9 JWA 1:61, 63. 

50 E2p13; See JWA 1:81. 
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relates mere representations to their objects. Crediting Spinoza with 
the insight, Jacobi writes: “Thought is being that feels itself: conse- 
quently, everything that happens in extension must also happen in 
thought. [...] In a singular thing, thinking is necessarily connected 
with representations, because it is impossible for a singular thing to 
have the feeling of its being unless it has the feeling of its relations.’””*! 

Yet Spinoza evidently disregards the personalist implications 
that Jacobi recognizes in self-feeling. Commitment to finite personal 
existence as an unum per se is as incompatible with Spinoza’s doc- 
trines as it is with Hume’s. In this connection, Jacobi praises Leibniz’ 
monadological pluralism as a decisive advance, but for the view that 
we have a specific feeling of our own existence that is quite distinct 
in kind from the feelings or sensations arising from interaction with 
other things, Jacobi is by no means indebted uniquely to Leibniz, as 
the view is widespread in the eighteenth century.” 

Key aspects of Jacobi’s conception of self-feeling are already 
implicit in the foregoing discussion of the difference between percep- 
tion from sensation on the one hand, and mere representation on the 
other. In particular, self-feeling’s prereflective, nonrepresentational 
character is part and parcel with its absolutely foundational function 
for cognition. In a footnote added in the second edition of the Spinoza 
Letters, Jacobi introduces the French expression le sentiment de l’étre 
(the feeling of being), which he had used in correspondence with 
Hemsterhuis, explaining that it is “purer and better” than “the word 
‘consciousness’,” which, he writes “seems to involve representation 
and reflection, which is entirely out of place here.” To clarify the 
idea further, he then goes on to quote Kant on the role of transcenden- 
tal apperception as a “pure original immutable consciousness,” “by 


relation to which any representation of objects is alone possible.”** 


51 JWA 1:80. 

5 See Manfred Frank, Selbstgefühl. Eine historisch-systematische Erkundung 
(Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 2002), 52-92; on Jacobi, 79-80. 

53 JWA 1:105n. 

54 JWA 1:258n; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A 107, cited in JWA 1:105n. 
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In a way that - in finite persons - is inseparable yet distinct 
from its discursive function, the intellect is a source of nonconcep- 
tually mediated self-affection, self-feeling. “Even of our own exis- 
tence,” he writes, “we have only a feeling, but no concept.” Though 
I am immediately aware of the “absolute self-activity” that consti- 
tutes me as an individual, it is impossible for me to analyze it into 
distinct representations: “The possibility of absolute self-activity 
cannot therefore be known, but its actuality can be, which is imme- 
diately present in consciousness and is proven by the fact.”°° The dis- 
tinction between perception and representation is obviously at work 
both here and in Jacobi’s insistence that it is impossible to form a 


self-representation in the strict sense: 


I cannot actually form any representation of [my self] at all, for 
the uniqueness of its essence consists in the fact that it differs 
utterly from sensations and representations. It is what I call my 
self in the most proper sense of the term, and of whose reality I 
have the most perfect conviction, the most intimate awareness, 
because it is the source of my awareness and the subject of all its 


changes.57 


His words seem to echo Hume’s famous denial that self-perception 
is directed toward any distinct object: “For my part, when I enter 
most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble on some 
particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time with- 
out a perception, and never can observe any thing but the percep- 
tion.”°® Jacobi might say that Hume is missing just the point his own 
observation should have led him to make, namely that self-feeling 


is a form of awareness that differs fundamentally in kind from the 


55 But contrast JWA 1:105, 223n2,; 2:86. 

56 JWA 1:163. 

57 JWA 2:83. 

5 David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, ed. Lewis Amherst Selby-Bigge (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960), 252. 
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perceptions Hume mentions, and that it is an obvious mistake in the 
first place to expect to perceive one’s own individuality in the way 
one perceives the properties of things or one’s own states of mind. 
Add to that the further point that self-feeling is nonetheless condi- 
tioned by precisely the kind of object-directed awareness, instances 
of which Hume adduces, and the key difference between their posi- 
tions is fully spelled out. 

In his conception of self-feeling, Jacobi is strikingly close to 
Kant’s notion of apperception. Consider, for instance, Kant’s remarks 
in a footnote to the Paralogisms, where he describes the content of 
apperception as empirical, nondiscursive, and points out that it makes 
us aware of our own existence and its unity in a sense that is quite 


different from the meaning existence and unity have as categories: 


The “I think” expresses an indeterminate empirical intuition, 
i.e. perception, (and thus shows that sensation, which as 

such belongs to sensibility, lies at the basis of this existential 
proposition). [...] An indeterminate perception here signifies only 
something real that is given, given indeed to thought in general, 
and so not as appearance, nor as thing in itself (noumenon), but 
as something which actually exists, and which in the proposition 
“I think,” is denoted as such. For it must be observed, that 

when I have called the proposition, “I think,” an empirical 
proposition, I do not mean to say thereby, that the ‘I’ in this 
proposition is an empirical representation. On the contrary, it 

is purely intellectual, because belonging to thought in general. 
Without some empirical representation to supply the material for 
thought, the actus, “I think,” would not, indeed, take place; but 
the empirical is only the condition of the application, or of the 


employment, of the pure intellectual faculty.°? 


To conclude with a broader point, there is a great differ- 


ence between Jacobi’s personalist empiricism, on the one side, and 


5 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 422-3; see JWA 2:393, and also Frank, Selbstgeftihl, 65. 
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naturalism, on the other, in either the intellectualist variety we find 
in Spinoza or the anti-intellectualist variety espoused by Hume. 
Because Hume eschews the irreducibility of the intellect as a meta- 
physical principle, he is bound to reject the notion of intellectual 
self-affection, that is, self-feeling, as a sui generis source of certainty. 
Some facts we may not be able seriously to doubt, but the belief 
that attends them does not, for Hume, carry over into philosophical 
certainty. Spinoza, in turn, lacks a specific conception of reason as 
disclosing values whose orientational character is at the same time 
constitutive for the specifically human employment of the intellect. 
As compared with Hume, Spinoza may indeed have a livelier concep- 
tion of the resoundingly affirmative character that “true ideas” have 
for the mind, but his system does not have the proper resources to 
account for the disinterested commitment to truth as a value that 
distinguishes the intellect in its distinctively personal constitu- 
tion. So, although Spinoza recognizes the “great difference between 
being certain and not doubting” and even ties it to a specific relation 
between the human and divine minds, he fails to grasp its implica- 
tions for the nature of properly personal self-affirmation, which is 


conditional upon the recognition of ideals beyond the intellect itself. 
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4 Jacobi and Kant 
Freedom, Reason, Faith 


James J. DiCenso 


Jacobi argues that although Spinoza produced the most consistent 
rational system, its complete rational explanation leads to fatalism, 
mechanism, and atheism. Jacobi’s opposition to mechanism or deter- 
minism, and his advocacy of freedom as related to faith, have abid- 
ing significance. This extends beyond the epistemological critiques 
he initiates, especially in relation to Kant’s “thing-in-itself,” which 
are often the focus of discussions of the two thinkers.! My concern 
here is with how Jacobi stimulates Kant on issues of faith in relation 
to autonomy and practical reason (ethics), and how Kant’s “moral 
faith” seeks to avoid the pitfalls of mechanism while integrally link- 
ing faith with reason. 

In the Spinoza conflict that Jacobi ignited, Kant positions him- 
self equally against the traditional rationalism of Mendelssohn, the 
fatalism attributed to Spinoza, and the antirational enthusiasm he dis- 
cerns in Jacobi.? Letters exchanged between Kant and Jacobi in August 
and November of 1789 remain cordial; for example, in the latter Jacobi 
closes “with a heart full of respect, thanks, and love.”? As Dieter 


Henrich states of Jacobi, however, “his criticism of Spinoza amounted 


1 Manfred Frank focusses on unmediated “feeling” as stopping the regress of causal 
explanation; see Manfred Frank, The Philosophical Foundations of Early German 
Romanticism (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2004), 73. Paul 
Franks similarly addresses the “Agrippan trilemma” involving the alternatives of 
“arbitrary assumption [...] a vicious circle, or [...] an infinite regress,” in Paul Franks, 
All or Nothing (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2005), 8, 10-11. See also 
Henry Allison, Kant’s Transcendental Idealism (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1983), 247-54. 
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to a criticism of any possible philosophical theory as such.” Henrich 
notes that during the period of the Spinoza conflict, Kant’s critical phi- 
losophy became increasingly prominent, and began to displace tradi- 
tional metaphysics. Therefore, “Jacobi could not simply rest on his 
claim that Spinozism is the only possible philosophy. He had to turn 
against Kantianism as well.”* Ultimately, Jacobi comes to see both 
Spinoza and Kant, in different ways, as representing the dominion of 
reason over sense, feeling, faith, and individuality. It is also the case, 
however, that Jacobi’s views on reason transform over time to incor- 


porate a form of rational intuition as a correlate to faith and feeling. 


JACOBI’S CRITIQUE OF MECHANISM AND FATALISM 


Jacobi’s complex relation to Spinoza is evident as he summarizes, “I 
love Spinoza because he, more than any other philosopher, has led me 
to the perfect conviction that certain things admit no explication.”® 
Working through Spinoza’s philosophy, deriving all features of real- 
ity from the single substance, brings Jacobi to an aporetic sense that 
rational explanation cannot account for the individual experience of 
freedom.‘ If we assume that reason seeks complete explanation of 
reality, then reason is opposed by a core feeling: I experience myself 
as free and open to possibility, and the world as not fully predict- 
able. Jacobi cites his immediate certainty concerning final causes, 
and his experience that “I do what I think, and not, that I should 
think what I do.” He experiences himself as acting freely based on 
thought and goals, rather than being determined by phenomenal 
input. Concerning this capacity to act in a free, purposive manner, 
Jacobi argues, “I must assume a source of thought and action that 


remains completely inexplicable to me.”’ He thereby links inner 


* Dieter Henrich, Between Kant and Hegel (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
2003), 111; see also 116. 

5 MPW 193. 

6 The accuracy of Jacobi’s interpretation is beyond the scope of this chapter. For a 
treatment of freedom in Spinoza’s thought, see Matthew Kisner, Spinoza on Human 
Freedom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 

7 MPW 193. 
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experience of freedom with faith in a higher being. Summarizing his 
initial conversation with Lessing, Jacobi affirms his faith in “an intel- 
ligent personal cause of the world” as based on “a salto mortale.” 
Here, faith in a personal deity is intertwined with resistance to mech- 
anism and fatalism, as exemplified in Spinoza’s philosophy. “I imme- 
diately conclude against fatalism and everything connected with it,” 
he declares. “If there are only efficient, but no final, causes, then [...] 
the proper business [of thought] is to accompany the mechanism of 
the efficient causes.”® This reference to final causes indicates Jacobi’s 
concern with God as intelligent volitional creator. Jacobi establishes 
connections among explanation through efficient causes, reason’s 
mechanistic explanatory procedures, and a fatalistic approach to self 
and reality. In opposition to this determinist assemblage, his salto 
mortale, as di Giovanni explains, is not equivalent to a “leap of 
faith.’ It rather indicates something like a somersault, an inversion 
in which a grounding in feeling takes priority over the head or reason. 

Jacobi’s statements on faith are overdetermined, as Reinhold 
noted.!° For example, although faith often indicates a general confi- 
dence in sense experience, which Jacobi draws from Hume, it becomes 
closer to doctrinal faith in other passages.'! Reinhold argues from 
the side of consistency, criticizing the shifts in Jacobi’s uses of the 
term. On the positive side, however, Jacobi is expanding the meaning 
of faith and linking it with everyday experience; in this respect his 
approach parallels Kant’s formulation of moral faith, despite the dif- 
ferent directions they take. On the negative side, however, because 
Jacobi diminishes the significance of reason, he turns to nonrational 


sources of normativity. For example, concerning faith in a supreme 


8 MPW 189. In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant argues that criticism severs the root of 
“materialism, fatalism, atheism [...] unbelief, enthusiasm, superstition [...] idealism 
and skepticism”; Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, ed. and trans. Paul Guyer 
and Allen W. Wood (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), B xxxiv (cited 
according to A and B editions). 

° MPW 195, translator’s note. 

10 K., L. Reinhold, Letters on the Kantian Philosophy, trans. James Hebbeler (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), 24-5. 

1 MPW 231. 
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being, Jacobi wants to “elevate it above every concept,” and “expel 
it from every concept.”!? In the concluding passages of “Spinoza,” 
Jacobi advocates “docility,” states that “discipline must prepare 
instruction, obedience knowledge,” and emphasizes “authority and 
faith.”!° In David Hume on Faith, Jacobi stresses, “As a realist I am 
forced to say that all knowledge derives exclusively from faith, for 
things must be given to me before I am in a position to enquire about 
relations.”!* Despite invoking Hume’s “authority,” Jacobi goes in 
a different direction when he explicates given experience as “a rev- 
elation to which we cannot give any other name than that of ‘true 
miracle’.”!5 Both revelation, as the opening up of reality, and miracle, 
as predicated on freedom, can be understood as conveying nondeter- 


minable and nonpredictable dimensions of self and world.!° 


FINAL CAUSE VERSUS MECHANISM 


Jacobi opposes the “necessity” of efficient causes to “the system of 
final causes, or of rational freedom.”!’ He argues that a world that 
includes final causes requires an intelligent creator: “If intellect and 
will are not the first and highest powers, not the one and all, then 
they are only subordinated powers that belong to created, not to cre- 
ating nature. They are not original springs of movement but a clock- 
work that can be taken apart, and its mechanism tracked down.”!8 
It is noteworthy that Jacobi defends intellect and will as the highest 
powers known to humanity, and as therefore characteristic of the 
original being, albeit on a level unfathomable to us. Because he takes 
the independence of these higher faculties to require temporal pre- 
cedence, and not just the rational, a priori status Kant gives them, 
Jacobi propounds a form of originalism. He rejects the possibility of 

12 MPW 366. 

13 MPW 245-6. 

14 MPW 256. 

15 MPW 273. 
See Arendt’s discussion of freedom as a miracle in Hannah Arendt, Between Past and 
Future (New York: Penguin, 1977), 168. 


17 MPW 366-7. 
18 MPW 366. 
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more complex faculties such as reason and will arising from nature, 
referring to the notion that “lack of form precede form, thought- 
lessness [precede] reflection” as “patently just as absurd as the 
assumption that being comes from non-being.”!? These concerns 
are directly related to counteracting mechanism: “If providence and 
freedom were not at the beginning, they would not be anywhere 
now either.”2° This type of argument is reminiscent of those formu- 
lated by John Locke?!, and popularized by Samuel Clarke in the early 
eighteenth century. Unlike Jacobi, their concern is to demonstrate 
the being and nature of God so that reason, science, and faith are 
complementary. For example, Clarke uses teleological arguments 
to assert that “it is impossible that any effect should have any per- 
fection which was not in the cause.”” Clarke also attacks Spinoza 
for arguing that “the whole and every part of the material world is 
a necessarily existing being, and that there is no other God but the 
universe.” Like Jacobi, Clarke counterbalances causal-mechanistic 
thinking with teleology, although Clarke attaches teleology to a 
design argument based on Newtonian science. The arguments of 
Locke, Clarke, and Jacobi concerning a supreme origin character- 
ized by will and intelligence are, however, unconvincing. They are 
countered by evolutionary thinking that recognizes the continuous 
interactions of biological life with environmental factors producing 
new features and capacities. Jacobi is not primarily concerned with 
demonstrative proofs, however, nor is he simply offering a theologi- 
cal explanation concerning the origin and destiny of the universe. 
His focus is resisting mechanism and defending individuality, free- 
dom, and creativity. He turns to God, providence, and final ends to 


establish these qualities as intrinsic to reality. 


19 MPW 572-3. 

20 MPW 590. 

21 John Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. Peter H. Nidditch (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1979), book 4, chap. 10, 620. 

2 Samuel Clarke, A Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 38; see also 33. 

23 Clarke, A Demonstration, 20. 
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MULTIPLE FORMS OF REASON 


In keeping with this emphasis on the divine source of higher faculties 
such as intelligence, Jacobi gradually develops a more nuanced assess- 
ment of reason. For example, in David Hume, one of the interlocutors 
(“he”) affirms that “God is the being who is most perfectly distinct 
from all things: He must possess the highest personality, and he alone 
possesses a totally pure reason.” The other (“I”) then confirms: “It is 
not possible to have a low esteem of reason, therefore, unless one hates 
oneself and one’s life.””* This affirmation contradicts Jacobi’s denuncia- 
tions of reason as mechanistic. In the second edition of “Spinoza” the 
tension is partially resolved, as Jacobi distinguishes between two forms 
of reason. One definition concerns the “soul of man insofar as it has dis- 
tinct concepts, passes judgments, and draws inferences.” Here, reason 
is something we possess and employ. In the second definition, reason is 
“the principle of cognition in general, ... the spirit of which the whole 
living nature of man is made up; man consists of it.” In other words, 
rather than being a mere tool, reason antecedes humanity and shapes 
us. The differentiation between applications of reason is continued in 
a “supplement” to a 1799 letter to Fichte, where Jacobi describes rea- 
son as having two manifestations, “a substantive reason, or the very 
spirit of man, and an objective one that is not a being per se but only 
the property and constitution of a being.”?° Jacobi acknowledges that 
“the distinction is to be found in Kantian philosophy as well,” but 
insists that it occurs only momentarily, as “spirit does not tolerate sci- 
entific treatment because it cannot become letter.”?’ Reason as spirit 
indicates a link between “reason and freedom.”? By contrast, reason 
as objectifying, “busily endeavors to clear that mystery [of freedom] 


out of the way, as a deception due to temporal lack of knowledge.””” 


24 MPW 319. 
5 MPW 375. 
6 MPW 529. 
7 Ibid. 
28 MPW 530. 
2 Thid. 
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Therefore, rational procedures that accumulate temporal knowledge, 
expecting in this way to eliminate freedom? constitute “temporal rea- 
son.”3! In one of his sharpest comments, he refers to “reason’s vocation 
ever more to restrict. Reason necessarily starts out with the intention 
of conquering it [i.e., nonknowledge], in order to subjugate it step by 
step to science. ”3? 

Jacobi claims that human “consciousness is composed of two 
original representations, that of the conditional, and that of the 
unconditional.”*> These contraries map directly onto reason as a 
human capacity, and as that within which we are formed. The cer- 
tainty Jacobi associates with direct sense and faith is articulated as 
the unconditional within us. He adds that when we seek the causal 
conditions for nature, we “reduce it to a purely natural existence, 
and uncover the mechanics of the principle of mechanism.”** By 
contrast, “the unconditional [as irreducible to a series of conditions] 
must lie outside nature and outside every natural connection with 
it ... therefore this unconditioned must be called ‘the supernatu- 
ral’.”®° The unconditioned or supernatural is experienced directly, 
as directly given, like sense and faith. Jacobi exclaims: “the super- 
natural cannot be apprehended by us in any way except as it is given 
to us, namely, as fact - IT IS!.’°° We might ask, however, how this 
immediate supernatural experience manifests itself. Jacobi’s answer 
is crucial: “regardless of our finitude and our slavery to nature we do 
possess, or at least we appear to possess through the consciousness 
of our spontaneous activity in the exercise of our will, an analogue 
within us of the supernatural, that is to say, of a being who does not 


act mechanistically.”?’ Therefore, it is an intuitive sense of our own 


30 Ibid. 

31 MPW 531. 
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3 MPW 375. 
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freedom that indicates, by analogy, the freedom of an unconditioned 
(divine) being. 

In the 1815 Preface, Jacobi’s approach to reason as immedi- 
ate intuition is developed, and its continuity with feeling and faith 
solidified. Jacobi says his earlier work had inadequately treated of 


1 


“the ambiguity of the word ‘reason’,” and so he “could not give a 
proper philosophical bearing to his fundamental doctrine of a power 
of faith that surpasses reason.” What he initially designated as rea- 
son is merely a “faculty of concepts,” whereas he now defines reason 
as “the faculty of presupposing the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful in itself.”3 This rational faculty is equivalent to what he had 
“expounded under the title ‘power of faith’ as a faculty that is above 
reason.”* Jacobi notes that Kant also establishes the limits of theo- 
retical reason, and explains the illusions arising from ungrounded 
extensions of reason’s claims beyond sense experience. He cites 
Kant’s dictum: “I had to deny knowledge [i.e., cognition of metaphys- 
ical reality] in order to make room for faith.”*! Jacobi states that “this 
is where Kant’s teaching and mine meet [and] lead to similar results 
from this point onwards.” He continues, they “ought to find them- 
selves in company farther back as well,” and perhaps even “coincide 
in one identical teaching.”*? However, “this is impossible because of 
the irreconcilability of the original presuppositions upon which they 
are based.” Jacobi reiterates that “my philosophy [is] based on the 
presupposition that there is perception understood in the strongest 
sense, and that its actuality and truth, even though it is an incompre- 
hensible miracle, must none the less be accepted absolutely.”** This 
position is differentiated from the Kantian epistemology in which 
knowledge requires the mediation of the forms of sensible intuition 


(space and time) as well as the categories of the understanding. 


38 MPW 540. 

3 MPW 541. 

40 Ibid. 

41 My summary of MPW 549-51, including Jacobi’s note 11 at 549-50. 
2 MPW 551. 

43 MPW 551-2. 
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In dismissing the so-called Kantian “system of absolute sub- 
jectivity,” Jacobi writes of “the reason that gives us positive rev- 
elation, that judges unconditionally instead of just explaining.” He 
classifies this intuitive reason as “natural faith of reason” as well 
as “a system of absolute objectivity.”* In the 1815 Preface, Jacobi 
adds expressions such as “rational intuition through reason” and 


- 


“intuition of reason,” which is “given as something truly objec- 
tive, and not merely imaginary.”* Jacobi must insist on this form 
of direct rational intuition of truth if he is to avoid the subjectiv- 
ism he attributes to Kant. This position establishes equivalences 
among reason, faith, and immediacy, and evokes the traditional 
concept of intellectual intuition (intellectus intuitivis) as appears, 
for example, in Duns Scotus. It traces back, as Jacobi phrases it, to 
“the divine Plato,” who is mentioned repeatedly in this section.*¢ 
No doubt Jacobi’s reading of Spinoza is important here as well, 
although this influence is not mentioned. Spinoza’s third form of 
knowledge is grounded in traditional metaphysical reasoning that 
extends beyond experience; it shares with other models of intuitive 
knowledge the claim that reason can proceed from the whole to 
the parts, and not just discursively from parts to whole.” Most cru- 
cial is that Jacobi retains his emphasis on freedom and faith, while 
now conjoining these with a venerable concept of intellectual intu- 
ition; in this way reason and faith are no longer starkly opposed. 
Jacobi’s turn to intellectual intuition is a major part of the revival 
of Spinozism in post-Kantian German idealism, and it figures in the 
widespread endeavor to break free of the constraints on metaphysi- 


cal knowledge established by Kant.*8 
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KANT ON INTUITIVE INTELLECT 


Not surprisingly, Kant takes a different approach to claims of imme- 
diate access to truth and knowledge, whether in metaphysical or 
mystical forms. For example, in discussing how Plato “extended his 
concept [of idea] to speculative cognitions, whenever they were pure 
and given wholly a priori,” Kant concludes: “I cannot follow him in 
this, just as little as I can in the mystical deduction of these ideas 
or in the exaggerated way in which he hypostasized them.”* In his 
Lectures on Metaphysics, Kant also describes Plato’s approach to 
ideas of reason as “mystical,”°° and clarifies his definition as follows: 
“mysticism, or the presupposition of an intuitive intellect [intellec- 
tus intuitiv] or intellectual intuition [intuitus intellectualis], that is, 
the possibility that purely intellectual a priori concepts [conceptus a 
priori mere intellectuales] rest on immediate intuition of the under- 
standing.”*! In similar terms, the Third Critique discusses the idea 
of an “intuitive (archetypal) understanding” as one that would “rep- 
resent the possibility of the parts [i.e., particulars] [...] as depending 
on the whole.” In other words, it would possess an immediate grasp 
of the whole of reality and comprehend the place of all particulars 
within that whole. By contrast, “in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of our understanding ... a real whole of nature is to be regarded 
only as an effect of the concurrent moving forces of the parts.”°? Kant 
concludes, “it is not at all necessary to prove that such an intellec- 
tus archetypus is possible”; rather, he is only concerned with “the 
contrast of it with our discursive, image-dependent understanding 
[intellectus ectypus).’°* We can form a concept of an intellectus 
archetypus as a point of contrast with our discursive intellects that 


must build up knowledge from particulars, but this intuitive form of 


# A314/B371, note. 

50 Immanuel Kant, Lectures on Metaphysics, ed. and trans. Karl Ameriks and Steve 
Naragon (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 29:950-7. 

5! Kant, Lectures on Metaphysics, 29:953. 

52 Immanuel Kant, Critique of the Power of Judgment, ed. and trans. Paul Guyer and 
Eric Matthews (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 5:407. 

53 Kant, Critique of the Power, 5:408. 
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knowledge is beyond human capacities and should not divert us from 
a methodical and empirically grounded approach to knowledge.** 
The critique of claims to immediate knowledge is prominent 
in Kant’s “Orientation in Thinking” essay, his most direct response 
to Jacobi; here, as well, something of the practical significance of his 
critique emerges. Kant, after discussing freedom to think as opposed 
both to “civil compulsion” and “compulsion over conscience,” 
continues: “Third, freedom in thinking signifies the subjection of 
reason to no laws except those which it gives itself; and its oppo- 
site is the maxim of a Jawless use of reason.”*° Kant adds that such 
lawlessness is promulgated “in order, as genius supposes [wie das 
Genie wähnt], to see further than one can under the limitation of 
laws.”5” Here, “genius” may be understood in terms of its Latin sense 
of “tutelary spirit,” that is, as designating one who claims inspira- 
tion not accountable to reason.” The putative “genius” who asserts 
a privileged vision of reality without clear grounds or principles falls 
prey to a lawless, undisciplined use of reason. Picking up the theme 
of “self-appointed guardians” central to his essay on Enlightenment, 
Kant warns that “if reason will not subject itself to the laws it gives 
itself, it has to bow under the yoke of laws given by another; for 
without any law, nothing - not even nonsense - can play its game for 
long.” The lawless reason of “genius” lacks the rule-based struc- 
ture essential to rational autonomy and the reasonable interchange of 
ideas. Without rational rules, heteronomous authority is more easily 
legitimized as offsetting disorder. Kant argues that the “bold flights” 
of genius give rise to enthusiasm (Schwärmerei) and illumination 


54 Pollok stresses that this is a main point of divergence between Kant and “dogmatic” 
rationalists: Konstantin Pollok, Kant’s Theory of Normativity (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press], 45-6, 53. 

55 Kant, “Orient Oneself in Thinking,” 8:144-5. 

56 Thid., 8:145. 

57 Thid., 8:145. 

58 Like Kant, Reinhold also refers to “genius” when critiquing Jacobi, and he links this with 
both “fanaticism” and “fantasy”; see K. L. Reinhold, Letters on the Kantian Philosophy, 
trans. James Hebbeler (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 87-8. 

5 Kant, “Orient Oneself in Thinking,” 8:145. 
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(Erleuchtung), which declare that “reason’s superior lawgiving is 
invalid.” Kant also has a positive sense of enthusiasm, for which 
he uses the English term. When he uses Schwärmerei, however, 
the sense is always pejorative, as an affect that overruns reasonable 
bounds both epistemologically and ethically. By repudiating reason, 
which “alone can command validly for everyone, a confusion of lan- 
guage [Sprachverwirrung] must soon arise among them” in which 
“each one now follows his own inspiration [Eingebung].”°! Rather 
than providing direct access to truth, nonrational illumination leads 
to the subjectivism and relativism Jacobi sought to overcome. 
Although written in response to J. G. Schlosser, Kant’s “On a 
recently prominent superior tone in philosophy” (1796), integrates 
various facets of his response to Jacobi. He discusses how “an intellec- 
tual intuition would grasp and present the object immediately, and all 
at once,” and then satirizes an “alleged philosophy” in which “one 
does not have to work, but need only hearken and attend to the oracle 
within.” Adherents of this passive approach are not obliged “to pro- 
ceed slowly and circumspectly [...] but are able, rather — like men of 
genius [geniemäßig] - to accomplish by a single piercing glance within 
them everything that industry can ever hope to achieve, and a good 
deal more besides.” Claims to oracular truth are contrasted with the 
gradually cumulative results of discursive procedures, “the Herculean 
labor of self-knowledge from below upwards.”‘% Criticisms of intui- 
tive genius lead to another discussion of “Plato [who] was obliged to 
assume that we men possess intuitions a priori” that have their origin 


in “the divine understanding.” Kant, as we know, often employs a 


60 For example, he discusses how “enthusiasm [der Enthusiasm] is aesthetically sub- 
lime.” Kant, Critique of the Power, 5:272. 

6! Kant, “Orient Oneself in Thinking,” 8:145. 

® Immanuel Kant, “On a Recently Prominent Superior Tone in Philosophy,” in 
Theoretical Philosophy after 1781, ed. Henry Allison and Peter Heath (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2002), 8:389. 

6 Kant, “Recently Prominent Superior Tone,” 8:390. 

64 Tbid., 8:390. 

6 Thid., 8:390. 

66 Thid., 8:391. 
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Christianized rendering of Platonism, as in, for example, Aquinas.‘ 
His point is nevertheless clear: that indemonstrable claims to supra- 
rational knowledge contradict the discursive nature of human under- 
standing. Subsequently, Kant discusses “a certain mystical touch, 
an overleap [eine Ubersprung] (salto mortale) from concepts to the 
unthinkable, a power of seizing upon that which no concept attains 
to, an expectation of mysteries ... which is actually a turning of heads 
toward enthusiasm [zum Schwärmerei].”‘ The reference to Jacobi is 
unmistakable. Since this overleap or “leapfrog” bypasses argument 
and empirical confirmation, it produces no determinable knowledge. 
Therefore, it must promise “supernatural information (mystical illu- 
mination): which is then the death of all philosophy.” The criteria 
and methods of discursive reasoning, that is, philosophy, help us to 
test and assess our preconceptions and subjective feelings. The alleged 
direct intuitive knowledge of the salto mortale relinquishes these 


public, sharable criteria. 


KANT ON PRACTICAL REASON AND FAITH 


The key point, then, is that while Kant shares Jacobi’s disquiet about 
mechanistic and instrumental reason, rather than embracing imme- 
diate intellectual intuition as a corrective, he focusses on practical 
reason pertaining to ethical action and autonomous ends. Reason, 
by definition, transcends the arbitrary volitions of individuals. It is 
how reason is employed, either instrumentally as a mere tool, or, 
practically and ethically as a guide to action, that is most crucial. 
In technical or instrumental uses, reason is applied within narrowly 
defined sets of ends (e.g., developing more effective weapons, more 
powerful internal combustion engines, or more persuasive forms of 
propaganda). The long-term consequences of these technical endeav- 
ors may expose them as deeply irrational with respect to wider 


human well-being and flourishing. Hence, we must employ reason 


67 See Pollok, Kant’s Theory, 127. 
6 Kant, “Recently Prominent Superior Tone,” 8:398. 
© Ibid., 8:398. 
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autonomously to reflect critically on our individual and collective 
ends; this requires reflection and judgment rather than immediate 
intuition. Therefore, in explicating the principles of practical reason 
as autonomous, and as requiring judgment in context, Kant devel- 
ops a parallel critique of immediate intuition or feeling on the prac- 
tical level. The Second Critique argues against Jacobi, Hume, and 
others, in denouncing “the pretense of those who assume a certain 
special moral sense which, instead of reason, determines the moral 
law.””° Once again, the issue here is that if a “moral sense” is not 
accountable to sharable rational principles, the vagaries of subjective 
attitudes will compete for legitimacy. Kant nevertheless recognizes 
that the moral law will remain remote from most people unless it is 
connected with feeling, and here he addresses a concern with formal 
rational principles raised by Jacobi.”! Kant discusses “an interest” 
that “signifies an incentive of the will insofar as it is represented 
by reason.” This is described as “a feeling [...] [that] produces an 
interest in compliance with the law which we call moral interest,” 
also referred to as “the moral feeling [das moralische Gefühl] prop- 
erly speaking.””? He describes genuine moral feeling in terms of “the 
spirit of the law, which consists in the disposition subjecting itself to 
the law.”74 In other words, feeling cannot be the source of universal 
moral principles, but it can be cultivated in us with reference to, and 
in support of, those rational principles. 

Like Jacobi, Kant links noninstrumental reason, in this case 
practical reason, with faith; he likewise invests the concept of faith 
with new significance. Kant formulates a concept of moral faith that 
is an integral part, along with the postulates of practice reason, of his 
attempts to mediate between the universal moral law and finite ratio- 


nal beings (humans) living under adverse phenomenal conditions. For 


70 Immanuel Kant, “Critique of Practical Reason,” in Practical Philosophy, ed. and 
trans. Mary J. Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 5:38. 

7! MPW 347. See Franks, All or Nothing, 168. 

7 Kant, “Critique of Practical Reason,” 5:79. 

73 Tbid., 5:80. 

74 Thid., 5:85. 
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Kant, faith is intertwined with or inseparable from human auton- 
omy, that is, the pursuit of rational moral ends in the world. The 
Second Critique defines “pure practical rational faith,”” in terms of 
the “duty” to promote the highest good (basing happiness on moral 
worth) “with all my powers.””6 Faith is required because our ability 
“to strive for the object of a concept” would be “practically impossi- 
ble” if we did not consider its attainment as at least possible.” Here, 
faith is grounded in practical reason, but provides an extension or 
extrapolation to a fulfilment of the moral law that cannot be mechan- 
ically predicted or assumed. A similar line of argument is developed 
in the Third Critique, where Kant builds on a regulative approach to 
teleological thinking guided by rational principles. He emphasizes: 
“the concept of purposiveness of nature in its products is a concept 
that is [...] a subjective principle of reason for the power of judgment 
which, as regulative (not constitutive], is just as necessarily valid for 
our human power of judgment as if it were an objective principle.”’® 
Kant’s approach to faith can be understood with reference to this 
regulative teleological model; that is, faith guides us in our open- 
ended, future-directed ethical practice.” Thus, he reiterates: “The 
affirmation involved in matters of faith, however, is an affirmation 
in a purely practical respect, i.e., a moral faith.”®° Subsequently, Kant 
emphasizes: “Faith [...] is reason’s moral way of thinking [...] as a 
condition for the possibility of the final moral end.”*! He then notes 
of faith that “it is a free affirmation.’’*? Morality is directed toward 
the highest good in the world. This end is not causal-mechanistic, as 
it requires free will interacting among innumerable variables, includ- 


ing other free wills. Religion also devotes considerable attention to 


75 Ibid., 5:144. 

76 Thid., 5:142. 

77 Thid., 5:143. 

78 Kant, Critique of the Power, 5:404. 

7 See Rachel Zuckert, Kant on Beauty and Biology (Cambridge: Cambridge University 

Press, 2007), 375. 
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“the universal principles of moral faith,”® and “the practical and 
moral faith of reason.”®* Here, building further on the progressive, 
future-oriented, nonmechanical thinking of the Third Critique, Kant 
emphasizes moral faith as a continuous process and approximation.®° 
Full realization is necessarily uncertain and unpredictable: it can be 
an object of faith guiding ongoing ethical activity, but not an object 
of certainty or knowledge. 

These are some of the ways Kant responds to the challenge 
of bringing rational ethical principles to life, and into life. Reason 
remains the essential basis of ethical principles, but their applica- 
tion in divergent contexts can be promoted through feeling and faith 
that support autonomous ethical practice. In the end, Jacobi raises 
crucial questions about freedom and determinism, and succeeds in 
stimulating Kant, among others, into deeper inquiries into their own 
assumptions and omissions. It can be argued, moreover, that Jacobi’s 
formulations are often closer to Kant’s rational faith and regulative 
teleological thinking than he admits. It is not surprising that, while 
he can be a relentless critic, Jacobi also offers a lucid summary of the 
moral law, and states that “Kant’s doctrine of faith is as true as it is 
sublime.”** This does not make Jacobi a Kantian, but it indicates an 
affinity between the thinkers. Jacobi’s ambiguous and shifting posi- 
tion on reason, however, tends to make his claims about immediate 
intuition precarious and unstable. Claims to direct access to truth 
and reality, whether through intellectual intuition or moral feeling, 
are at risk of collapsing into subjectivism and relativism. This is why 
the most abiding response to the problems Jacobi highlights — that 
is, fatalism, determinism, and meaninglessness — comes with Kant’s 
mature reflections. Kant is no doubt at least partially indebted to 


Jacobi’s probing inquiries for these late flowerings of thought, but 


83 Immanuel Kant, “Religion within the Boundaries of Mere Reason,” in Religion and 
Rational Theology, trans. George di Giovanni (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1998), 6:110-11. 

84 Kant, “Religion,” 6:164. 

85 Ibid., 6:153, 161, 171, 178. 
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Kant’s defense of reason, especially in its practical capacity, remains 


an essential counterpoint to Jacobi’s less rigorous formulations. 
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PART II Faith and Revelation: 
Debates on Theism, Atheism, 
and Nihilism 


5  Jacobi’s Argument 
and Dilemma 


Theism and Christianity 


Ariberto Acerbi 


In the scholarly literature on nineteenth-century German phi- 
losophy, Jacobi is noted for the role he played in a series of 
famous debates - the Pantheismusstreit (pantheism controversy), 
Atheismusstreit (atheism controversy), and Theismusstreit (theism 
controversy) — in which theology is the dominant theme. Although 
his critical acumen in these debates has been widely appreciated, 
Jacobi’s constructive proposals have often been reported as patently 
unsustainable. His philosophy is usually classified in a negative 
light as a naive realism and a metaphysical intuitionism. Indeed, he 
states that the primary objects of philosophical inquiry - the exis- 
tence of the world and of God - are not amenable to logical deduc- 
tion; therefore the justification for certainty about them requires a 
perceptive apprehension that he initially calls “faith” and, in his 
later works, “reason.” This assimilation of faith within the domain 
of reason gives rise to a common misunderstanding of the religious 
dimension of Jacobi’s work, attributing the stigma of mysticism to 
it. The German word Glaube (faith) connotes both belief in general 
and specifically religious faith, and Jacobi often seems to oscillate 
between these two connotations.! This ambiguity is deepened by 
the connotation of belief as not merely individual opinion but the 
natural view of human reason, or “common sense.” Some inter- 


preters have detected here in Jacobi a rationalistic secularization 


1 On the meanings of faith and their relationship in Jacobi’s work, see Arthur Frank, 
Jacobis Lehre vom Glauben (Halle: Kammerer, 1910) and Stephan Schick, Vermitellte 
Unimittelbarkeit (Würzburg: Königshausen & Neumann, 2006), especially Chapter 4. 
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of religion, recalling us to the wider cultural background of the 
Enlightenment.” 

In a later text, On Divine Things and Their Revelation (1811), 
Jacobi draws up a synthesis of his thought that is mostly dedicated 
to religion. In the first section, two opposing positions are com- 
pared: the more orthodox understanding of Christian faith presented 
by the Lutheran poet and journalist Matthias Claudius (1740-1815), 
and speculative philosophy of a more idealist orientation. Jacobi 
believes that both approaches are incapable of capturing the essence 
of Christianity, which he identifies with theism and spiritualism.* 
Its two salient aspects are, respectively: God is conceived as a person 
and the moral conscience is considered as the image of the supersen- 
sible. Jacobi maintains that these elements constitute the religion to 
which reason has access, independently of any historical revelation, 
and he judges the incarnate dimension of faith, its historical depen- 
dence, to be “religious materialism.” Nevertheless, he declares his 
closeness to Christianity.’ 

Given that religion plays a significant role in Jacobi’s work, 
his apparent idiosyncratic or ambiguous use of religious terms and 
his ambivalent or highly selective relationship to Christian theol- 
ogy brings into question the overall coherence and philosophi- 
cal relevance of his thought. To sort out these issues, we may ask 
a few key questions: What arguments does Jacobi bring in support 


of his conception of epistemic realism and the opening of reason to 


2 For more on the context of Jacobi’s philosophy of religion, see George Di Giovanni, 
Freedom and Religion in Kant and His Immediate Successors (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), and Alexander]. B. Hampton, Romanticism and the Re-Invention 
of Modern Religion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2019), 67-88. 

3 On this work, see Marco Ivaldo, Filosofia delle cose divine (Brescia: Morcelliana, 
1996); Siobhan Donovan, Der christiliche Publizist und sein Glaubenphilosoph 
(Würzburg: Königshausen & Neumann, 2004). 

4 JWA 3:160, 166. 

5 Among the Christian authors to whom he feels closest are Pascal and Hamann. See 
Marco M. Olivetti, L’esito teologico della filosofia del linguaggio di Jacobi (1970; Pisa: 
Serra, 2013); Nicole Schumacher, Jacobi und Blaise Pascal (Würzburg: Königshausen 
& Neumann, 2003). 
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supersensible reality? And further, what is the relationship between 


Jacobi’s philosophy and Christian religion? 


JACOBI’S EXISTENTIAL REALISM 


One of the strongest reasons Jacobi gives in support of his realism is 
the irreducibility of existence — of actual reality as such - to the sphere 
of the concept.° This argument would confute the a priori proof of 
God’s existence.’ From a noetic point of view, existence is a simple 
quality, neither analytically definable nor rationally derivable through 
logical possibility; it can only be acquired empirically, by means of 
perception. Via an etymological exposition, Jacobi assumes perception 
(Wahrnehmung) as the fundamental mode of apprehension (Nehmung) 
of truth (Wahr), both for sensible and nonsensible objects. This exten- 
sion of perception would appear through the correlated polysemy of 
“sense” (Sinn), including both sensible and moral contents. Thus he 
associates perception with intuition and feeling: Intuition connotes 
perception as the most direct and sure source of knowledge, while 
feeling connotes its passivity, emotionally qualified by the value of its 
objects, the first object of all being the bare fact of existence.® 
According to human experience, existence entails determina- 
tions - such as particularity and becoming - that conceptual knowl- 
edge cannot grasp because of its abstract character. Otherwise, the 
singularity of existing reality would need to be reduced to conceptual 
identity, and the phases of becoming would be traced back to the 
coexistence of the parts making up the configuration of a complex, 
such as, say, in a geometric figure. Jacobi recognized an example of 
the first case (reduction of existential singularity to conceptual iden- 
tity) in Fichte’s Doctrine of Science; the subjectivity of the person 


here goes back to a reflexive abstract form, that is, the idea of the 


6 The most significant works in this regard are David Hume (1787) and Letter to 
Fichte (1799); the first exposes Jacobi’s realism, the second one offers its dialectical 
confirmation. 

7 Jacobi cites Kant’s The Only Possible Argument in Support ... (1763) in JWA 2.1:46. 

8 JWA 1.1:258. 
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absolute self.’ In the second case (reduction of becoming parts to their 
actual coexistence), Jacobi criticized Spinoza for conflating the prin- 
ciples of causality and sufficient reason, as typically expressed in the 
lemma “causa sive ratio,” showing its paradoxical outcome in the 
cancellation of time.!° For Jacobi, causal relationship has an empirical 
aspect, anovelty of effect, that the atemporality of a logical relationship 
cannot reproduce; therefore causal explanation is not reducible to log- 
ical deduction. That empirical aspect, however, is incomprehensible 
according to the epistemic perspective of empiricism.!! Although the 
empirical aspect of causal relationship is bound to sensory perception, 
it is not merely a particular datum that is indispensable yet conceptu- 
ally opaque. For Jacobi, it also conveys an ontological content that has 
the normative function of a principle. It offers the categories that per- 
vade the natural image of the world, which in turn supports language 
and praxis.!? It guarantees the prediscursive anchorage of the mind 
in actual being. Indeed, owing to its abstract character, the concep- 
tual content of thinking, operating through judgment, cannot include 
reference to individuals.!* The novelty of existence, constituting the 
meaning of time, is linked moreover to the consciousness of freedom. 
The paradigmatic fact revealing the effectiveness of a cause, that is, 
the production of novelties, is our self-determination. Personal sub- 
jectivity appears as the grounding instantiation that manifests being 
and its categories: “/O]ne’s own soul, only an appearance. [...] Yet, an 
appearance that approaches the essential! Self-activity and life mani- 
fest themselves in it immediately. Hence the soul’s pure feeling is to 


us substance, the prototype of the being of all.”'* 


9 See JWA 2.1:202, 212, 256. 

10 JWA 2.1:49; 1.1:255-6; 3:131-2. Jacobi’s criticism of Spinoza anticipated similar argu- 
ments that appear in Kierkegaard’s Aristotelian criticism of Hegel. 

11 Kant and Hegel seem to support such an empiricist interpretation of Jacobi’s thought. 
See Kant, On a Newly Arisen Superior Tone in Philosophy (1796); Hegel, Faith and 
Knowledge (1801). 

12 On the relevance of praxis in Jacobi’s realism, see Birgit Sandkaulen, Jacobis 
Philosophie (Hamburg: Meiner, 2019). 

13 JWA 2.1:69. 

14 JWA 6.1:223-4; MPW 485-6. 
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Although here Jacobi appears to follow Descartes, subscribing 
to the foundation of metaphysics in the ego, in actuality he distin- 
guishes his approach from Descartes in understanding existential 
consciousness (ego sum) as a foundation that transcends the realm 
of thought (cogito).!> He compares Kant’s transcendental deduction 
with Leibniz’s innatism, showing the advantages of the latter and 
leaving aside his phenomenalism.!° For him the object of knowledge 
has primarily an ontological rather than an epistemic qualification; 
otherwise reflective thinking, and any other intentional act, would 
be empty.!” Truth is a normative property of being: “truth” as denot- 
ing real being, das Wahre, which causes and measures the truth of 
thought, or “truth” as qualifying the epistemic value of proposi- 
tions, die Wahrheit. Here Jacobi saw the greatest difference between 
Fichte’s idealism and his own realism.!® 

Self-understanding is conditioned by the relationships in which 
the ego is involved. Jacobi asserts the dependence of the ego on oth- 
erness, for “without the Thou the I is impossible.”!? This stance 
embraces, in one intentional structure, the relationships between 
finite ego, world, others, and God. The ego’s dependence reveals 
its finiteness and shows that, even as its existence is intimately 
perceived, its identity is not transparent. The increasing transcen- 
dence of the objects on which the ego’s self-understanding depends 
strengthens its limitation: “Man finds God because he can find him- 
self only in God; and he is to himself unfathomable because God’s 


being is necessarily unfathomable to him.” 


15 JWA 1.1:157. 

16 See JWA 2.1:383, 387. 

17 Jacobi shows the paradoxes of thought’s pure self-reference with arguments and 
images recognizable in the Charmides (168e). See JWA 2.1:195, 205. 

18 See JWA 2.1:199. Jacobi’s reading interprets the Doctrine of science according to a 
mathematical model, as mathesis universalis. In this way, he accounts for a strictly 
coherentist conception of truth and the irrelevance of the category of existence. See 
JWA 2.1:192, 195-6, 207. 

19 See JWA 1.1:163; 3:49. 

20 JWA 1.1:220; MPW 523. Jacobi mentions indirectly Augustine in a similar regard: 
JWA 1.1:189. Confessions, X.8.15. 
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Because existential intuition is not subject to conceptual 
certainty, Jacobi rejects the possibility and legitimacy of a demonstra- 
tion of the external world. He denies the efficacity of purely internal 
criteria for discriminating between perception and imagination. In 
the light of this and previous points, Jacobi’s epistemic stance can be 
characterized as a direct realism, having existence as its ground.?! His 
main contribution seems to be having identified the categories that are 
paradigmatically realized in the personal being as a basic field of expe- 
rience (Grunderfahrung), thus providing the first material principles 
that are the primary sources of thinking and acting. Jacobi attributes 
these principles to a noetic function that he calls “faith” (Glaube), for 


its immediacy, and “reason” (Vernunft), for its normative character. 


THE METAPHYSICAL HORIZON OF REASON 


One of Jacobi’s most controversial theses is the extension of percep- 
tual realism from sensible to supersensible reality.” God’s existence 
is not demonstrable, nor is the existence of the outside world. Just 
as the world grounds sense perception and the self (i.e., the substan- 
tiality of the person) grounds self-consciousness, so God manifests 
himself as a qualitatively defined reality, a grounding existence to 
which the human mind firmly adheres. Jacobi corrects in this regard 
the synonymic use of intuition and perception, identifying their 
metaphysical application with “invisible intuitions” (unsichtlichen 
Gesichte). As in the case of perception of finite being (the ego, the 
others, and the world), so perception of God, although immediately 
certain, is neither exhaustive nor self-transparent. There is again an 
asymmetry between perception and understanding, between exis- 


tential and conceptual certainty.** All those perceptive contents (the 


21 Reid’s work seems to be closer than Jacobi states in few quotations. See JWA 2.1:22. 

22 The thesis is exposed organically in Jacobi’s Introduction to the Philosophical Works 
(1815). 

23 See JWA 3:126. 

24 A difference here can be noted with Spinoza’s Scientia Intuitiva. The emphasis on the 
original character of existence that leads Jacobi to reject the ontological argument, 
thus the identification of being with essence, leads him to distinguish the respective 
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ego, the others, the world, God) are intertwined, and the perception 
of God gives coherence to the overall structure. “Here lies that 
truth, which one can love for itself and over all else. This is the One 
truth, without which the many others have no value.” 

Not every notion of God satisfies this criterion for Jacobi, but 
only the theistic God to whom the spiritual faculties of the human 
person - intelligence and will - are attributed by analogy.” The the- 
istic perspective roots truth and goodness in God’s intelligence and 
will. Truth and goodness - to which intelligence and will respectively 
refer - thus obtain a guarantee for their ontological scope; those 
universals would otherwise be empty, and the subject per se would 
be similarly affected. It is the shared personal nature of both God 
and the human being that establishes their relationship, and only 
thus does the human quest for self-understanding find fulfillment: 
Finite being can identify itself in its relation to infinity without 
annulling itself.” This avoids the alternative, contradictory subor- 
dination of God’s existence to another principle, causally deducing 
the absolute from finite being in a way that is absurd. An a posteriori 
demonstration is impossible since, according to Kant’s transcenden- 
tal dialectics, which Jacobi subscribes to at this point, the necessary 
relationship between cause and effect has legitimate application only 


within nature. It is logically possible to think of an infinite series of 


mode of cognition. Instead, for a reading supporting the similarity between the two 
authors in this respect, compare Brady Bowman, “Notiones Communes und Common 
Sense,” in Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, ed. Walter Jaeschke and Birgit Sandkaulen 
(Hamburg: Meiner, 2004), 169-70 (referring to knowledge of ideas in Spinoza, Ethics, 
part II, prop. 43, sch.). For a broader discussion, see also Guido Frilli, “Fede e cono- 
scenza intuitiva in Jacobi e Spinoza,” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica 112, no. 1 
[2020): 207-26. 

25 In On a prophecy of Lichtenberg (1801), Jacobi proposes a hermeneutic approach in 
which the interdependence between the self, the world, and God is exposed and dia- 
lectically argued. The elimination of one of these elements would lead to the loss of 
reality and meaning of all the others, and thus to nihilism. 

26 JWA 1.1:343; my translation. 

27 JWA 1.1:221, 350. 

28 JWA 2.1:391 footnote. 

29 JWA 1.1:339. 
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causes or a causally self-sufficient totality, and Jacobi consistently 
invokes Spinoza’s philosophy as the most consistent model for this 
hypothesis. But, he thinks, this hypothesis conflicts with what every- 
one experiences as unconditional freedom. 

At this point, then, we are still faced with a dialectical dis- 
junction, an either/or. The opposition between the two hypotheses 
is exhaustive. Either one can resort to a theoretical construct that is 
internally consistent, such as the idea of totality applied to the causal 
circuit of nature, but this is at the cost of downgrading the conscious- 
ness of freedom to an illusory phenomenon; or one can give credit 
to the consciousness of freedom, finding in it not a mere empirical 
event but an original act that carries a principle, that is, an ontologi- 
cal and epistemic foundation. Indeed, Jacobi finds in human acts and 
works the clearest sign of God the Creator. 

While the necessity of nature is a deterministic one, freedom is 
determined - in an intentional not a causal way - by the axiological 
constraint of its contents. The perception of axiological uncondition- 
ality is immediate, joined with the emotional resonance of admira- 
tion and affection; one could not explain the value of justice and the 
relative sentiment of duty without presupposing them. That percep- 
tion of axiological unconditionality is correlative, moreover, with 
the operational unconditionality of freedom, the core of personal 
responsibility. The relata of this relationship that reason embraces, 
however, denote a reality that is never fulfilled in the ego or in the 
course of human history. The ultimate sense of freedom and good is 


not a mere regulatory ideal but the actual source of personal being: 


As surely as I possess reason, just as surely I do not possess with 
this reason of mine the perfection of life, not the fullness of the 

good and the true. And as surely as I do not possess all this with 
it, and know it, just as certainly do I know that there is a higher 


being, and that I have my origin in Him.*° 


30 JWA 2.1:209-10; MPW 515. See also JWA 2.1:255-6. 
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Here we note in Jacobi points of both proximity and contrast with 
Kant. Both insist on the correspondence of freedom and morality and 
their infinite practical projection, and both refer this overall struc- 
ture to God. But for Kant God is the condition of the realization of 
moral freedom, whereas for Jacobi God is its ground and content. 
That plexus configuring the horizon of sense designed by practical 
reason gains an ontological value in Jacobi. This approach is opposed 
to Kantian formalism.*! Thus, Jacobi interprets moral experience as a 
revelation of the spiritual essence of the human being, and this latter 
is taken to be an image of the supersensible. 

It is in this respect that we can understand why Jacobi’s work 
tends towards Platonism. The validity of moral values is taken as an 
indication of their existence in a sort of a priori argument.” Their finite 
realization can be traced back to an infinite (perfect) reality. Jacobi 
also believes that the moral values are rooted in the Platonic idea 
of the Good; he identifies in the same entity the Good, the ordering 
intelligence and God the Creator.** This integrative exegesis of Plato 
is quite common in contemporary historiography (e.g., J. J. Brucker 
W. G. Tennemann) and its respective philosophical reception (e.g., 
Kant).** In his conjunction of personalism and theism, Jacobi regularly 
also cites Kant’s work as a model of true philosophy; but he believes 
that the balance of Kant’s position is doomed to collapse unless 
its underlying ontological insights — the presupposition of external 
reality, the moral primacy of the person, and the theistic qualifica- 
tions of God - receive metaphysical confirmation. Otherwise, these 
insights could not stand in ontological resistance to Spinoza’s imper- 
sonal monism and the nihilistic outcome of idealism. According 


to the interpretation given so far, Jacobi identifies the solution to 


31 See JWA 2.1:322; 2.1:394-5; Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, Ak V, 238. 
Valerio Verra notes this point and a constant connection between the revealing and 


w 
8 


normative dimensions of truth in Jacobi’s philosophy in Jacobi: Dall’illuminismo 
all’idealismo (Turin: Edizioni di Filosofia, 1963), 198. 
33 See Pierre Jean Brunel, De Protée à Polyphéme (Paris: Presses de l'université Paris- 
Sorbonne, 2014), 280-93. 
See Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Ak II, 246. 
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the aporia between practical and theoretical reason in the synthesis 
of axiology and ontology, which is typical of Platonism.’ Reason, in 
its unity, incorporates axiological necessity as its highest criterion. 
The attribution of reason is therefore unthinkable outside that inter- 
dependence of acts and values that is proper to personal life, which 
Jacobi calls spirit (Geist).°° “Without love, freedom would be blind 
chance. Similarly, without freedom, reason would only be blind 
necessity that becomes self-conscious.”?’ Otherwise, speculative 
resolution from finite being to the unconditional, if only regulated 
by formal criteria (such as logical extension and necessity), would 
lead to the naturalistic dissolution of any qualitative difference. In 
that case the poorest being — the most universal, and therefore the 
most indeterminate — would be the highest. Instead, reason per- 
ceives what is intrinsically determined and justified, that is, what is 
primary in essence and value. Furthermore, reason immediately dis- 
criminates absolute, that is, irreducible, qualitative differences and 
their hierarchy (e.g., the difference and hierarchy between personal 
and nonpersonal reality, between living and nonliving reality). Here 
lies its architectonic function. 

In tracing out this line of thinking, Jacobi rediscovered Plato. 
From the Laws, he adopted the discrimination of qualitative hierar- 
chies and the spirit’s primacy as crucial in the theological domain.** 
In the Philebus, he found the disjunction between two logically 
consistent but incompatible explanatory hypotheses about the exis- 
tence of the world - either the Creator’s intelligence or mechanism.” 


This aporia is only soluble in an axiological way, and Jacobi grasped 


35 One can find the best exposition of this thesis in Jacobi’s third Introduction (1819) to 
Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza, JWA 1.1:333-53. A different interpretation can 
be found in Marco M. Olivetti’s reading of Jacobi (in his previously mentioned work 
and others), which instead recognizes a disjunction between axiology and ontology, 
between the understanding of meaning and the knowledge of reality in itself, resolved 
in favor of the former through the experience of nihilism. 

36 See JWA 2.1:232-7; 3:27, 104, 5.1:413. 

37 JWA 3:40; my translation. 

38 See JWA 3:93; Plato, Laws, book 10, 891e-892b. 

3 See JWA 6.1:220, 237, 240; Philebus, 28e-29a. 
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the former hypothesis, the creative work of God, as the ground of 


human freedom. 


ON DIVINE THINGS 


In his last major philosophical work, On Divine Things and Their 
Revelation (1811), Jacobi proposes a formula of concord between 
philosophy and positive religion. Earlier he had outlined this stance 
in his Letter to Fichte (1799), anticipating passages that would 
resurface in the later work.“ Jacobi aimed at a strategic defense of 
Fichte, removing the personal accusation of atheism, but accusing 
the Doctrine of Science of nihilism. As he had already written in 
his work on Spinoza, the question of atheism is pertinent only with 
respect to the theistic attributions of God.*! In Spinoza, the personal 
nature of God is removed. Meanwhile, from an idealist perspective, 
substantiality and personality carry no ontological relevance, and are 
all the more inapplicable to the absolute. As we have just seen, for 
Jacobi, reason perceives the intrinsic validity of axiological notions 
and the existence of an unconditional being. Those elements, ulti- 
mately, coalesce into a single entity: he identifies the idea of the 
Good with God as the benevolent origin and measure of all things. 
Here lies the ultimate foundation of normative values attested by 
conscience: “‘God,’ says the venerable Timaeus, ‘is that which every- 
where produces the better’ [Timaeus 30a-b]. The origin and the com- 
manding force of the good. But the good - what is that? - I have no 
answer, if there is no God.”** The categories of morality therefore 
have as their source and measure the highest good. These categories 
are above all the virtues in which the absolute character of the ethi- 
cal task is most patently manifested, such as in fidelity and friend- 
ship. These virtues not only presuppose the personal being of God 


(the Good], but manifest him. Indeed, the absoluteness of moral good, 


4 One could find a sketch in Jacobi’s 1788 essay: Some Reflections on the Pious Fraud ... 
(JWA 5:1). 

41 See JWA 2.1:216. 

#2 JWA 2.1:210; MPW 515. See also JWA 3:95. 
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and the finite realization of the good that human being is capable of, 
indicate its origin beyond human reality. This revealing function of 
conscience shows the impossibility of conceiving God in ways that 
discount or conflict with the prerogatives of the person. Spinoza’s 
naturalism amounts to such a conception because of his denial of 
human freedom, but Schelling’s idealist assimilation of naturalism, 
his dialectical identification of freedom and necessity, would also be 
along these lines.* 

The points outlined so far constitute, for Jacobi, the main cri- 
teria for evaluating positive religions: Religion in general, as the 
cognitive and practical relationship that the human being aspires to 
establish with God, presupposes the experience of the good in the 
forms of morality. Yet religion as such is the foundation of morality. 
Without conscience’s reference to God (as the source of religion), infi- 
nite longing for the Good toward which the human being aims (the 
source of morality) would not only lack a guarantee for its satisfac- 
tion but would also lack any sense and validity. Here we can point 
to a significant difference from Kant. As we have already noted, for 
Jacobi, religion is not only a condition for the realization of morality 
by a finite subject; it is also an essential determinant of its content.® 

To this point, religion has been understood in a way that makes 
it contiguous with morality, representing the highest demands of 
moral freedom.*‘ How, then, does Jacobi justify the validity of his- 
torical religions within this framework? These religions are able 
to convey a conception of God and morality that is homogeneous 
with what reason can recognize. They always do so, though, through 
the mediation of concrete personalities and rites. In this regard, 


Jacobi believes he has found a “balanced way of thinking” (billigen 


8 See JWA 2.1:397. 

4 See JWA 1.1:350. 

5 For a detailed comparison between Jacobi and Kant in this regard, see Stephan Schick, 
Die Legitimität der Aufklärung (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 2019), 435-92. 

6 Plato in the Theaetetus (176a-177a) similarly identifies the summit of every virtue in 
the assimilation to God. See JWA 2.1:431. Fichte interprets Jacobi’s proximity to Plato 


= 


a 


in a similar way in his Way to the Blessed Life or Theory of Religion (1806), lesson 5. 
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Denkungsart) that allows him to credit the claims to truth made by 
positive religions (beyond indulging in mere tolerance), while main- 
taining a detachment toward their particular doctrines.“ Given its 
finite condition, the human conscience needs to learn about the con- 
tents of morality, and ultimately about God himself, through sensibly 
experienced examples. The reality of an idea is not reducible to the 
example that illustrates it, nor is it adequately expressed in it. In fact, 
one cannot explain the credibility of an example without presuppos- 
ing the model that the example instantiates. Usually, the human mind 
does not go so far as to discern between the example and the underly- 
ing model, between the symbol and the object symbolized. But the 
sequel of examples conducts one toward assimilating the essential 
truth that they represent. Insofar as a religion is valid, it must be able 
to inspire a life guided by the universal nature of the good. 

Jacobi applies these general principles to Christianity. Christ 
represents, together with other historical figures (e.g., Socrates), the 
moral ideal, religiously interpreted. For him, the humanity of Christ, 
therefore, manifests the moral traits of divinity, but the person of Jesus 
is not ontologically identified with the same divinity, according to the 
Nicene Creed.*8 Apart from the rhetorical apparatus of some quota- 
tions, Jacobi never takes the person of Jesus Christ as a singular and 
unique incarnation of God, and his historical action as the way to sal- 
vation.” Jacobi justifies the devotion to Christ by assimilating it to 
the intrinsic value of benevolence, which would be occasioned but not 
qualified by his addressee.*° More precisely, for Jacobi, one can recog- 
nize in Christ the highest example of what human conscience aspires 
to. By a sort of anamnesis, making explicit the presupposed model, 


one can recognize the universal truth that Christ incarnates. Jacobi 


47 See JWA 3:59. 

48 One finds an approximation in a draft of the new introduction to On Divine Things 
[JWA 3:166-7), but here too Jacobi associates Christianity with a dualism that renders 
the humanity of Christ a symbolic figure. 

# See JWA 1.1:116-17, where Jacobi interprets John 14:6. The divine life, manifested by 
Christ, is identified here with the perfection of moral life. 

50 See JWA 3:51-4. 
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admits that even the purest philosophical reflection is rarely able to 
remove the idea from his exemplifications, the spirit from the letter. 
Nevertheless, he seems to be mainly engaged in the direct description 
of that idea and of its expression in human spirit. Although Jacobi does 
not round this work by giving an interpretation of the mysteries of 
Christianity, Christianity is for him the most credible illustration of 
the demands of morality and its metaphysical implications.*! 

We find in Jacobi’s doctrine an interpretation of religion that is 
similar to that of the authors of the German theological Enlightenment. 
We perceive Lessing’s influence in Jacobi’s inclusion of Christian rev- 
elation in the context of the historical self-manifestation of reason. 
Kant’s influence is recognisable in his moral interpretation of Christ.” 
The originality of Jacobi’s approach is most manifest in his systematic 
use of categories derived from Platonism, such as anamnesis and the 


mimetic relationship between ideas and images. 


ONE LAST DILEMMA 


In closing I would like to point out a problem in Jacobi’s doctrine 
of religion that seems to be of general interest since it involves the 
main categories of his thought: That is, with respect to religious 
themes, Jacobi’s realism, which is rooted in the primacy of existence, 
appears overturned. In the religious domain it seems that the con- 
ceptual dimension prevails over the existential one. We have noted 
how Jacobi redeems the ontological argument on an axiological level. 
Now, however, the historical person of Christ is assimilated into 
an example of an idea. The genuine reality consists in the latter — 
the idea of moral perfection — while the former, the historical per- 


son of Christ, appears to be accidental. Idealism seems to prevail 


51 Hegel’s criticism of Jacobi on this point (i.e., the neglect of the theological con- 
tent resulting in a relatively narrow and vague concept of religion) seems incisive 
in his Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences (1817), Introduction: Lessons on the 
Philosophy of Religion, part I, 1821-31. 

52 See Lessing, The Education of the Human Race (1780), and On the Proof of the Spirit 
and of Power (1777); Kant, Religion within the Bound of Bare Reason (1793), Ak VI, 
157-63. 
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over realism. Fichte’s idealism would not be pertinent here; instead, 
Jacobi’s position is close to Plato’s objectivist idealism, in which the 
opposition of realism and idealism seems reconciled. But then, how 
does this position reconcile with Jacobi’s criticism of the ontological 
scope of conceptual abstraction? One could answer that a Platonic 
idea, to which Jacobi refers, is not identifiable with a concept in the 
Aristotelian or empiricist sense. It is rather a subsisting normative 
paradigm.” But this would then lead us to inquire how the Platonic 
ontology, of which Jacobi makes abundant use in his late work, is 
compatible with the ontology of existence outlined in his early work. 
The metaphysical properties of ideas (being as completely defined 
by identity) appear to be opposite to the features of the finite being 
(action and time).5* How to resolve this dilemma? 

Jacobi identifies the ideas of reason with an individual, living 
subject. Already in David Hume he attributed to God - in an analogi- 
cal way — the categories of finite being through a gradualistic ontology 
of life inspired by Leibniz.’ Now, as we have seen, with contempo- 
rary philosophical historiography, and thus indirectly following the 
Hellenistic and patristic tradition, Jacobi reads Platonic theology 
through the articulation of its principles (Good, ideas, intelligence, 
and God) within a single entity. This single entity is assimilated to 
the Aristotelian Intellect, and to the God in the Book of Exodus, self- 
attesting his subjectivity in declaring “I am” (Ex. 3:14). Jacobi inter- 
prets this revelation as the narrative exhibition of his philosophy of 
religion, that is, his theism or theological anthropomorphism.* In 
Christianity, that truth would find paradigmatic expression. Christ 


would represent the divine character hidden in the human being: 


No one who denies the Son has the Father” [1 John 2:23] [...] Is 


it perhaps the fruit of ignorance and exaltation to confess that 


52 


See JWA 3:133. 


54 Plato recognized this aporia in the Sophist (248-50). Jacobi cites a similar problem in 


z 


the Philebus (62), but only as representing the human point of view. See JWA 3:57. 
See JWA 2.1:86-7. 

See JWA 3:113; 6.1:240. 

So Jacobi interprets Col. 3:3; see JWA 5.1:398. 
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one believes in God [...] through what is supernatural in human 
being, who alone reveals and demonstrates Him to us? [...] 
Therefore, it is true that holiness is a witness to itself, so that 
those who recognize it also recognize the Father [...] Christianity, 


understood in this purity, is the only religion possible.** 


This recognition is not the result of a thorough reading of the 
Gospels, which are among the biblical scriptures least cited by him 
(the Pauline letters prevail). Jacobi’s approach to Christianity always 
seems to operate by a predefined hermeneutical principle. Thus the 
story narrated in the revealed text would never add to the natural 
revelation of reason anything more than a metaphorical figuration. 
Jacobi does not question the relationship between the metaphysi- 
cal content of that revelation, the “I am” said by God (his personal 
nature}, and its operative expression. As against Jacobi’s early stance, 
existential actuality appears now to be void of a meaning. Instead, we 
can see it as a trait of the personal being that his intimacy can only 
be freely self-revealed through his acting and speaking. Therefore, 
it would seem that his self-revelation requires a historical act. This 
point appears to be the definitive overcoming of a naturalistic stance. 
Schlegel pointed out a similar argument, somewhat allusively.®? He 
urged Jacobi to think about the integrative relationship between a 
historical revelation and a metaphysical (“natural”) one, given its 
same content.‘ For, as Schelling noted in his later lessons, Jacobi’s 


first philosophy of existence could have led him down this path.‘ 


58 JWA 3:117-18; my translation. 

59 See Schlegel, Rezension: Jacobi von den göttlichen ... (1812) and Jacobi’s reply, JWA 
3:139-53. Walter Jaeschke finds Schlegel’s observations elusive in “Die göttlichen 
Dingen und Begriff der Philosophie,” in Filosofia della Rivelazione, ed. M. M. Olivetti 
(Padua: Cedam, 1994): 293-304. 

6 Schlegel noted a related aspect of religion absent in Jacobi’s reflection: the fact of sin 
and the search for salvation. Here Ivaldo recognizes the main difficulties faced by 
Jacobi’s spiritualism in understanding Christianity; see Ivaldo, Filosofia delle cose 
divine, 170-82. 

6! See Schelling, Munich Lectures (1827). I am sincerely grateful to those who read earlier 
versions of this text and offered their comments on both the content and the transla- 
tion, especially Alexandra Moravec Ocampo, Ilaria Vigorelli, and Lissa McCullough. 
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6 The Jacobi-Schelling Debate 
Sean J. McGrath 


F. W. J. Schelling (1775-1854) began his long career by developing 
Fichte’s philosophy of the subject in the direction of a neo-Spinozistic, 
transcendental philosophy of the absolute.! Schelling’s youthful revi- 
sion of transcendental philosophy soon gave rise to a fundamentally 
new, speculative approach to nature, which Schelling, among others, 
called Naturphilosophie.? Fichte’s notion of the unconscious act that 
grounds transcendental subjectivity, which in turn grounds nature, 
allowed Schelling to develop an account of nature as unconditioned 
at root: as an infinite drive toward self-manifestation that gives rise 
to an endless evolution of natural forms and comes to consciousness 
of itself in rational subjectivity. At the zenith of his career in 1809, 
Schelling took a turn away from the ahistorical, idealistic systems 
that had preoccupied him in his early works towards a speculative, 
personalist, and historical theology, which was openly Trinitarian 
and Christian, retrieving from his Speculative Pietist upbringing a 
Boehmian evolutionary monotheism in which God first gives birth 
to Godself as triune before creating nature and becoming incar- 


nate in the person of the Christ.? Christian, speculative theological 


1 F. W. J. Schelling, Vom Ich als Princip der Philosophie oder über das Unbedingte im 
menschlichen Wissen, in F. W. J. Schelling, Sämtliche Werke, 14 volumes, ed. K. F. A. 
Schelling (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1856-61), 1:149-244. Henceforth this source is cited 
as SW. 
F. W. J. Schelling, Ideas for a Philosophy of Nature, trans. Errol E. Harris and Peter 
Heath (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), and First Outline of a System 
of the Philosophy of Nature, trans. Keith R. Peterson (Albany, NY: State University 
of New York Press, 2004). On the early Schelling, see Dale E. Snow, Schelling and the 
End of Idealism (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1996); Frederick 
C. Beiser, German Idealism: The Struggle against Subjectivism (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2002). 
3 F. W. J. Schelling, Philosophical Inquiries into the Essence of Human Freedom, trans. 
Jeff Love and Johannes Schmidt (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 
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concepts occupied Schelling for the next four decades of his teach- 
ing and lecturing, culminating in his final system, the philosophy of 
mythology and revelation.* While the later Schelling became critical 
of his earlier idealist systems as forgetful of being (existence), and 
even more so of how they had been developed into absolute ideal- 
ism by his former friend, G. W. F. Hegel, the relation of nature to 
God remained a concern to the end of his life. To be avoided at all 
costs was a theology of revelation in which nature did not and could 
not exist, on the one hand, and an immanentist philosophy of nature 
that could not admit the existence of a transcendent, personal, self- 
revealing creator God, on the other. 

Jacobi was opposed to every phase of Schelling’s philosophy — 
transcendental, naturphilosophische, and speculatively theological — 
although he did not live to see the fruition of Schelling’s thinking in 
the philosophy of mythology and revelation. Since the latter incor- 
porated some clearly Jacobian elements, notably the emphasis on 
existence as irreducible to essence or concept, one might assume 
that Jacobi would have to some degree approved of the final form 
of Schelling’s thought. But in as much as the late Schelling retained 
theosophical elements, particularly the notion of a self-developing 
God - and even more problematic, the subordination of the history 
of dogma to speculative reason — one could also imagine Jacobi’s 
impassioned objections to Schelling’s whole project of a philosophy 


of revelation. The polemic between the two that occurred in print 


2006); The Ages of the World, third draft, trans. Jason M. Wirth (Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 2000). The Trinitarian focus of the stillborn Ages of 
the World project is evident in the first draft of the book, printed (but not published) 
in 1811. See F. W. J. Schelling, The Ages of the World (1811), trans. Joseph Lawrence 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2019). On this transitional period 
of Schelling’s thought, see Sean J. McGrath, The Dark Ground of Spirit: Schelling and 
the Unconscious (London: Routledge, 2012). 

F. W. J. Schelling, Philosophy of Revelation (1841-1842) and Related Texts, trans. 
Klaus Ottmann (Thompson, CT: Spring, 2020). On the late Schelling’s philosophy 
of religion, see Walter Kasper’s 1965 classic The Absolute in History (Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist, 2017); Sean J. McGrath, The Philosophical Foundations of the Late Schelling: 
The Turn to the Positive (Glasgow: Edinburgh University Press, 2021). 
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between the years 1811 and 1815 focussed on Jacobi’s critique of 
Naturphilosophie and the question of the compatibility of any phi- 
losophy of nature with a theology of a personal creator God. 

Jacobi’s critique of Schelling, laid out in the 1811 Von den göt- 
tlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung,’ (On Divine Things and their 
Revelation) and in a new, lengthy preface to the 1815 edition of his 
David Hume,‘ centered on the following three claims: (1) Rationalism 
is inevitably pantheistic, and pantheism is fatalism, hence incompat- 
ible with Christianity, which asserts the existence of a free God who 
stands in a personal relation to free human beings. (2) The personal, 
self-revealing God cannot be known by abstract philosophical reason; 
his existence is directly felt by the soul and philosophy can do noth- 
ing with this feeling other than betray it. And (3) Naturphilosophie 
confirms (1) and (2) by constructing an evolutionary account of God, 
in which God becomes conscious and personal through a dynamic 
process of development out of unconscious nature. The end result is 
pantheist, fatalist, and a denial of both human and divine freedom. 
The perfect cannot arise from the imperfect. The self-revealing cre- 
ator God is eternal and purely actual and does not develop or evolve. 

Jacobi did not offer an alternative philosophy of God to those he 
objected to. According to Jacobi, philosophy after Kant was left with 
only two paths forward: one, taken by Fichte, developing a moral 
philosophy without nature, which ends up in just as atheist a dead- 
end as pantheism; the other taken by the early Schelling, advancing a 
natural philosophy without morality, which resuscitates pantheism 
in post-Kantian terms. Moral philosophy might be able to say some- 
thing true about personality and freedom, Jacobi argues, and this no 
doubt has some relevance for religion, but it still remains abstract and 
so ignorant of the true God, who can only be known in an immedi- 
ate intuition. Naturphilosophie and religion are even more opposed. 


They are strictly speaking separate discourses: The rules of the one 


5 F.H. Jacobi, Von den göttlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung (Leipzig: Fleischer, 1811). 
6 F. H. Jacobi, Jacobis Werke (Leipzig: Fleischer, 1815), 2:3-126. 
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do not apply to the other, and what was presupposed in the one is 
unknowable by the other. Naturphilosophie must remain silent on 
religious matters. “It must never desire to speak of God and divine 


1 


things, of freedom, or moral good and evil, of true ethics,” writes 
Jacobi, “for according to its innermost convictions these things for it 
do not exist, and whatever it says about them could not be truthfully 
intended. Whoever should do so would be lying.”” The path left for 
religion is strictly nonphilosophy. 

Schelling responded to Jacobi’s 1811 critique with a 
no-holds-barred countercritique, the 1812 Denkmal der Schrift von 
den géttlichen Dingen (Memorial to the Writing on Divine Things). 
The treatise was so vicious in its critique of Jacobi, it is alleged to 
have made the older gentleman physically sick.’ Despite the ten- 
sion between them, Jacobi was a crucial influence on Schelling.’ 
Indeed, Schelling later declared that “the beginning of the positive 
philosophy was in the Denkmal an Jacobi.” In a 1833 retrospective, 
Schelling shows his appreciation for the contribution the early Jacobi 
made to the development of Schelling’s positive philosophy.!! 

This chapter addresses the two fundamental issues at stake in 
the 1811-15 Jacobi-Schelling debate: the relationship of science to 
rationalism, and of revealed theology to naturalism. For Schelling, 
the first problem with Jacobi’s critique is his premature surrender of 
science to rationalism. Jacobi, according to Schelling, fails to see the 


possibilities for developing a speculative philosophy that is open, not 


7 Jacobi, Von den Göttlichen Dingen, 154. 

8 Ford, “The Controversy Between Schelling and Jacobi,” 81n33. 

° F. W. J. Schelling, Denkmal der Schrift von den göttlichen Dingen, etc. des Herrn 
Friederich Heinrich Jacobi und der ihm in derselben gemachten Beschuldigung eines 
absichtlich täuschenden, Lügen redenden Atheismus, in Schelling, SW 8:19-138. 

10 Schelling, Philosophy of Revelation, 90. 

1! Schelling, On the History of Modern Philosophy, trans. Andrew Bowie (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 165-93. Here I do not comment in detail on 
Schelling’s 1833 critique of the later Jacobi. Briefly stated, in Jacobi’s later work the 
feeling for the existence of the personal God is identified with an immediate knowl- 
edge of God, which for Schelling forecloses the very possibility of a positive, historical 
science of revelation. 
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totalizing. This, according to Schelling, allows for a theological inte- 
gration of what is true about pantheism, namely that God contains a 
penetrates nature at every level. Pace Jacobi, fatalism is not the inevi- 
table result of pantheistic thinking and rational philosophy (which 
Schelling and Jacobi concur inevitably converge). Jacobi’s alternative — 
fideism — leads to mere polemics and produces nothing for either 
theology or science. The second problem Schelling sees in Jacobi’s 
critique is the root cause of the first: Jacobi’s nonphilosophy lacks 
any moorings in nature, and for Schelling that is a dead end, as the 
history of theology has proven. Jacobi leaves us with a God who cre- 
ates a world that has no intrinsic intelligibility of its own, no reason 
to exist, and who is himself, consequently, completely unintelligible. 
Theology without Naturphilosophie, or in Schelling’s terms, mono- 
theism without naturalism, forecloses on not only the possibility of 
a theology of nature but also on the possibility of a rational theology 
itself. The latter is demanded of us by the fact of revelation. The liv- 
ing, self-revealing God wants to be understood by human beings, and 
the only way he can be understood is by means of nature, which for 
Schelling, of course, is not reducible to matter, but includes the intel- 
ligibility of things. Nature, Schelling insists, from the beginning to 
the end of his career, is objective reason, the extant, intelligible order 
of things as such. 

Before turning to these two problems more substantively, I 
will outline the history of Schelling’s relation with Jacobi, which 
began in admiration, passed through rancor and angry polemics, and 
ended in Schelling’s profound respect for the elder philosopher’s 


achievement. 


SCHELLING AND JACOBI: A FRIENDSHIP MANQUE 


Jacobi and Schelling knew each other before their 1811-12 contro- 
versy. Though they had never been friends, they were acquaintances. 
Schelling seems to have been attracted to Jacobi in the early days 
of his first Munich period (1806-20), and the two shared a powerful 
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friend and supporter in Goethe.” At the time of the controversy they 
were colleagues in the Bavarian Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jacobi 
as president, Schelling as a member (as well as general secretary of 
Akademie der bildenden Künste). Schelling knew Jacobi as the influ- 
ential theological apologist of the preceding generation; Jacobi knew 
Schelling as the wunderkind of post-Kantian philosophy, the ring- 
leader among the many enthusiasts for the new Naturphilosophie 
that had pushed back again Kantian skepticism and Fichtian sub- 
jectivism, and received decisive impulses in this direction from new 
developments in the sciences. Jacobi had long been tracking with 
learned doubt the extraordinary developments in German philosophy 
that succeeded Kant’s critical philosophy. He himself was far more 
comfortable with Kant’s skepticism than he was with Kant’s specula- 
tive, naturalist successors. Kant’s modest ambition Jacobi thought he 
could get behind, to set boundaries to the science for the sake of mak- 
ing room for faith. The parade of idealist systems that immediately suc- 
ceeded Kant he could not support, and it gave him rich material upon 
which to exercise his considerable talents as a critic and polemicist. 
Jacobi’s early critique of pantheism (the Pantheismusstreit) 
proved to be an occurrence of some moment for Schelling’s Freedom 
Essay, his magnum opus that serves as the hinge between the 
early and late Schelling, the axis of the turn of his thinking, away 


from absolutized nature-philosophy and towards the philosophy of 


12 See Jacobi to Fries, September 16, 1806: “Schelling visits me from time to time; he 
has become very accommodating to me, and I believe he sincerely wishes to win my 
friendship. My genius cautions me, however, in no uncertain terms. So I hold back 
and do not give in. Fichte says of sensual men: ‘Their opinions are not determined 
by their insight but by their love.’ So does love of nature rule Schelling exclusively; 
and overwhelmingly in me, love of the supernatural”; quoted in Ernst L. T. Henke, 
Jakob Friedrich Fries: Aus seinem handschriftlichen Nachlasse dargestellt (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1867), 311. Notice how Jacobi includes Schelling and himself in the same 
class of psychological types: they are both “sensual men,” albeit with opposed orien- 
tations. Five years later, the two have become estranged. See Jacobi to Fries, May 6, 
1811: “I no longer see Schelling except at the university. We do not visit each other 
and seldom encounter one another otherwise”; Henke, Jakob Friedrich Fries, 319. 
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religion.’ One can hear in the following sentence from Schelling, 
lifted from the Freedom Essay, a clear repetition of Jacobi’s argument 


with Lessing and Mendelsohn: 


According to an old but in no way forgotten legend, the concept 
of freedom is in fact said to be completely incompatible with 
system, and every philosophy making claim to unity and 
wholeness should end up with the denial of freedom. [...] 

The same opinion has been more decisively expressed in the 
phrase: the only possible system of reason is pantheism, but 


this is inevitably fatalism.!* 


The Freedom Essay and its sequel, the Ages of the World project, 
were an effort to prove this Jacobian conclusion wrong, to show that 
a system of freedom was possible. It is safe to conclude this much, 
therefore: that Jacobi’s 1785 objection to fatalistic pantheism was 
heard loud and clear by Schelling. 

The two had little contact, either in person or in writing, until 
Jacobi published Von den göttlichen Dingen in 1811, which proved 
to be his last philosophical publication. Schelling had become fed up 
with Jacobi’s polemics even before the treatise was published.!® The 


treatise is a renewal of Jacobi’s earlier critique of pantheism, taking 


13 See Siegbert Peetz, Die Freiheit im Wissen (Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1995), 11-13, cited 
by the editors in Schelling, Philosophical Investigations into the Essence of Human 
Freedom, trans. Jeff Love and Johannes Schmidt (Albany, NY: State University of New 
York Press, 2006), 138n7. The continuity of the Freedom Essay with the Philosophy of 
Revelation is thesis of my The Philosophical Foundations of the Late Schelling. 
Schelling, Philosophical Investigations into the Essence of Human Freedom, 336/9, 
338/11. 
5 See Schelling to Karl Windischmann, November 12, 1811: “President Jacobi’s On 
Divine Things and Their Revelation will appear shortly, if it has not already. It is hard 


n 


= 


to see how the divine things found opportunity to engage this man, who is so fully and 
yet so undivinely employed. They certainly did not seek him out in the antechambers 
or in the dining halls of the great. This man (who knows how to deceive the world so 
well) has an amazing arrogance joined with such an absence of compassion and cour- 
age that it takes six years’ observation to really appreciate. No doubt the world will 
once more be preached the reprobate doctrine of nonknowledge, with pious condem- 
nations of the godlessness of our pantheism and atheism. I hope he will be attacked 
on many fronts. The damage he has caused and continues to cause is unbelievable”; 
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direct aim at Naturphilosophie, which scarcely existed when Jacobi 
had entered into the famous exchange with Mendelsohn. Crucial for 
understanding Schelling’s excessive response, Jacobi extended the 
critique of pantheism as thinly disguised atheism to certain unspeci- 
fied theogonic accounts of God coming into being through a natural 
or historical process. Jacobi could have been thinking about Hegel 
in this regard, or any one of his many followers, or he could have 
been thinking of the new turn in Schelling’s philosophy of which he 
had heard something second hand. Schelling is only mentioned in 
respect to his Naturphilosophie, leading to the scholarly consensus, 
supported by Jacobi’s correspondence, that Jacobi had not read the 
Freedom Essay when he wrote the treatise.'6 

The occasion for the 1811 treatise was Jacobi’s negative recep- 
tion of Schelling’s 1807 Munich lecture, “Uber das Verhältnis der 
bildenen Ktinste zu der Nature,” which secured for Schelling the 
position as General Secretary of the newly formed Akademie der 
bildenen Künste.” In this lecture Schelling connected the notion of 
artistic creation with the concept of living and endlessly productive 
nature — the unconditioned of his earlier Naturphilosophie. Jacobi 
attacks Schelling’s thesis that both art and natural things emerge 
from unconditioned nature, natura naturans, the infinite drive 
towards manifestation that lies at the basis of all natural evolution, 
and which reaches its telos in the human being. The artist cocre- 
ates nature, alongside the Naturphilosoph. Jacobi, as president of 
the Akademie der Wissenschaften and spokesperson for conserva- 


tive Christians throughout Germany, was not impressed. Schelling’s 


quoted in Lewis S. Ford, “The Controversy Between Schelling and Jacobi,” Journal 
of the History of Philosophy 3, no. 1 (1965): 75-89, quote on 81. The rancor became 
mutual the following year when Jacobi referred to the Denkmal as “Schelling’s furi- 
ous rant against me,” an act of “Schellingian terrorism,” a “satanic trick” in which 
Schelling masquerades as a believer; Jacobi to Fries, 7 November 1811 and 23 February 
1812, in Henke, Jakob Friedrich Fries, 320-1. 

16 See Jacobi to Fries, August 7, 1815, in Henke, Jakob Friedrich Fries, 229-30. By the 
time of the 1815 edition of David Hume, Jacobi had read the Freedom Essay and sub- 
jects it to a critique. 

17 The occasion for the lecture was the birthday of the King of Bavaria; see SW 7:289. 
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naturalist account of the origin of the artwork appeared to divin- 
ize nature, leaving no room for a personal creator God. In his 1811 
critique of Naturphilosophie in general, and naturphilosophische 
theogonies in particular, Jacobi repeats his argument of 1785, that 
one either begins with the notion of a perfect, moral being who is 
the creator of heaven and earth, or one ends up in fatalism.!* Neither 
moral perfection nor art evolves out of nature, Jacobi insists. 

The next year, Schelling responded with what would prove to 
be also his last publication, the 1812 Denkmal. The text has been 
criticized as a one-sided polemic, but it is much more than that. It 
is clear that the seeds of Schelling’s later positive philosophy are 
sown here, particularly in the way in which Schelling defends what 
could loosely be called a qualified, processive account of divinity. 
Most importantly, especially for understanding the turn towards reli- 
gion in the Freedom Essay, Schelling argues that “naturalism,” by 
which he means “the doctrine that nature is in God,” must be the 
starting point for any philosophical monotheism. If one begins with 
monotheism, as Jacobi did, Schelling writes, one will never arrive at 
an account of nature or of God’s relationship to it. One will be left 


"1 


with “an unnatural God and a godless nature.”!? Schelling goes to 
great lengths to prove that Jacobi had misread him, laying side by side 
his own published words alongside Jacobi’s citations from him and 
glosses. Jacobi responded to Schelling’s somewhat justified critique 
that he had been misread by offering his analysis of the Freedom 
Essay in the 1815 edition of his David Hume. This was the end of 
the public back and forth between the two. Jacobi died a few years 
later. By then Schelling had moved on again and was beginning to lay 


the foundations of the philosophy that would succeed and fulfill the 


18 “There can be only two principal classes of philosophers: those who regard the more 
perfect (Vollkommenere) as derived from, as gradually developed out of, the less per- 
fect, and those who affirm that the most perfect being was first, and that all things 
have their source in him; that the first principle of all things was a moral being, an 
intelligence willing and acting with wisdom - a Creator - God”; Jacobi, Von den göt- 
tlichen Dingen, 149, 150, cited by Schelling in Denkmal, 62. 

Schelling, Denkmal, 70. 
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promise of his Weltalter project, the philosophy of mythology and 
revelation, which occupied his lectures for the next four decades. 
But the Schelling-Jacobi debate does not end in 1815. In the 
1833 Lectures on the History of Philosophy Schelling praised Jacobi 
for standing almost alone among modern thinkers (he also mentions 
Hamann) in resisting absolute idealism and calling for positive, his- 
torical philosophy, a philosophy that would be adequate to personal 
experience and revelation. When one reads these remarks in juxta- 
position with the ad hominem attacks of the Denkmal, one notes 
a striking change in Schelling’s attitude to Jacobi. Whereas in 1812 
Schelling spoke of “the tragic narrowness of [Jacobi’s] spirit” (die 
traurige Beschränktheit deines Geistes),*° in 1833 he describes Jacobi 
as “perhaps the most instructive personality in the whole history of 


modern philosophy.”*! Even more directly, Schelling adds: 


I cannot be more just to Jacobi than by conceding to him that 

he of all modern philosophers felt the need for a historical 
philosophy (in our sense) most vividly. There was in him from 
his youth onwards something which, as it were, rebelled against a 
system which reduced everything to mere relations of reason and 


excluded freedom and personality.” 


Whereas in 1812, Schelling had nothing positive to say about Jacobi’s 
insistence on feeling, in 1833 he argues that Jacobi’s notion of an 
immediate feeling for existence is in fact the beginning of the posi- 


tive philosophy. These remarks suggest that the Philosophy of 


20 Schelling, Denkmal, 43. 

21 Schelling, On the History of Modern Philosophy, 166. 

2 Thid., 166. 

23 Ibid., 165: “We ourselves allow a great importance, at least for the initial determina- 
tion of concepts in philosophy, to wanting [wollen]. The first declaration of philoso- 
phy (which even precedes philosophy) can in fact only be the expression of a wanting. 
[...] If there is, in contradiction with our feeling and what we would rather wish, a 
knowledge which can even give itself the appearance of being necessary and inevi- 
table, then we have no other reasonable alternative than to choose either to surren- 
der ourselves to necessity, to command our feeling to be silent, or to overcome that 
knowledge by a real deed.” 
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Revelation represents a Jacobian turn in Schelling’s thinking.** The 
late Schelling praises the early Jacobi in particular for recognizing 
that religious feeling outstrips rational knowledge, even if the later 
Jacobi botches the insight by confusing the feeling for God with a 
spurious immediate, prereflective knowledge. Late Schellingian 
themes such as the logical coherence of purely rational or negative 
philosophy, which knows nothing, and can on its own terms know 
nothing of existence, history, and personality, the irreducibility of 
revelation to reason, and the decisional, existential starting point of 
the positive philosophy, show a mature Schelling who has drawn very 
near to Jacobi’s earlier religious existentialism. Indeed, if the point 
of Jacobi’s 1785 Spinoza letters was to show that all purely rational 
philosophy becomes inevitably a version of Spinozism, and as such, 
inevitably concludes, as Spinoza did, by denying genuinely individu- 
ated being, that is, the reality of historical and personal existence,” 
then Schelling’s late philosophy can be read as an elaborate demon- 
stration of the partial truth of Jacobi’s claim. For the late Schelling 
argues that (1) there is only one purely rational philosophy; (2) it is 
deterministic and logically consistent; and (3) it knows nothing of 
existence. But Schelling adds (4) that purely rational philosophy is 
nontotal or inadequate to human experience, and it is this point that 
Schelling believes eluded Jacobi. The latter could not conceive of a 
truly historical philosophy that would go beyond rationalism while 
still remaining answerable to reason, even if his polemics had pre- 


pared the way for it. 


THE CRITIQUE OF FATALISM 


The first point of contention between Schelling and Jacobi in the 


1811-12 polemic concerns Jacobi’s simple formula, rationalism = 


24 “The influence of Jacobi’s philosophy reaches into the very core of Schelling’s 
late philosophy.” Anders Moe Rasmussen, “The Legacy of Jacobi in Schelling and 
Kierkegaard,” in Kierkegaard und Schelling: Freiheit, Angst und Wirklichkeit, ed. 
Jochem Hennigfeld and Jon Stewart (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), 209-22, quote on 212. 

25 George Di Giovanni, translator's introduction to MPW, 77ff. 
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pantheism = fatalism. In the opening pages of the 1809 Freedom Essay, 
Schelling took Jacobi’s point very seriously and proceeded to reject it 
on logical grounds. Rational pantheism can indeed be fatalistic, as it 
is in Spinoza, but it need not be. There is no necessary contradiction 
between the claim God is everything, and the claim the human is free. 
Absolute causality in one being, and total dependence of all things on 
God does not entail that no being except God can be free. The solution 
to the pantheist-fatalist problem lies in a proper understanding of the 
copula. God is everything does not necessarily mean that everything 
is God; it means rather that God is the cause of everything, the ante- 
cedent of everything, but the things God causes can be really different 
from him such that there is no contradiction in attributing freedom 
from God to some of God’s creatures. The “is” in statements of attri- 
bution and identity does not indicate sameness; on the contrary the 
“is” distinguishes two for the sake of identifying them. 

One sees from this argument that everything hinges on the 
conception of what God causes, that is, on the concept of created 
nature. The fatalism issue cannot be decided formally, but only on 
the basis of the content of what is being thought. For the sake of argu- 
ment then, Schelling begins the Freedom Essay by defending pan- 
theism, and by playing devil’s advocate he endeavors to show that 
Jacobi is wrong, and there is no essential fatalism in pantheism. One 
can rationally elaborate a nonreductive pantheism, a noneliminative 
pantheism, a pantheism that does not confine itself to the thought 
of nature as mechanism, nor deny the human difference, and so does 
not collapse creatures into the creator, by paying more careful atten- 
tion to issues in logic. The two following propositions can be ren- 
dered consistent with one another: “God is everything” and “the 
human being is free,” providing we know what we are saying. The 
consequent is always other than the antecedent, even in a statement 
of identity. Schelling calls this “the law of the ground,” and it is 
as fundamental to his logic as sublation (Aufhebung) is to Hegel's.” 


26 See Schelling, Philosophical Investigations into the Essence of Human Freedom, 17. 
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Thus human freedom can in principle be the consequent of God's 
power without for that reason being any less free. Thus Jacobi’s cri- 
tique misses its mark, even if the motivation is well placed, to defend 
freedom and personality against rationalist fatalism. The point is not 
that Schelling wishes to advance a Spinozistic or rational panthe- 
ist position in 1809. He had already done that repeatedly in many 
works of the previous decade and had, it seems, exhausted the posi- 
tion. Rather, Schelling wishes now to locate the flaw in Spinoza else- 
where than in Spinoza’s notion of the dependence of everything on 
Deus sive natura. His aim in 1809 is not to construct yet another 
pantheistic system but to rescue scientific philosophy from the false 
certainties of a priori rationalism. 

A further point of difference between Schelling and Jacobi, 
closely related to the issue of fatalism, concerns the relation of rea- 
son to evil. Jacobi had argued in 1807 that evil is a failure of reason, 
a descent into animality, retrieving thereby the traditional Platonic 
thesis that to know the good is to do the good.” In the Freedom Essay, 
Schelling rejects this view in favor of a radical, Hebraic voluntarism, 
and he never backtracks on it. The human being (or indeed God him- 
self) is not essentially rational, but essentially free; reason is at the 
disposal of freedom, not, as in a more classical theistic account, the 
other way around. Schelling found in Jacobi’s claim that there can be 
no wicked use of reason, a continuation of the problematic privatio 
boni thesis, which underevaluates the dark genius of evil, as well as 
a vilification of the nonhuman animal. In Schelling’s account of the 
ground versus existence distinction, which is operative variously at 
all levels of being, the nonhuman animal has an important advan- 


tage over the human being. The animal cannot usurp the order of 


27 See Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Ueber gelehrte Gesellschaften, ihren Geist und 
Zweck: Eine Abhandlung, vorgelesen bey der feyerlichen Erneuung der Königlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu München von dem Präsidenten der Akademie 
(Munich: Fleischmann, 1807). Schelling would have heard this lecture in person. It 
was delivered at the same occasion for his own lecture, “Über das Verhältnis der 
bildenen Künste zu der Nature”; see footnote 17. 
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things and endeavor to raise its ground above its existence (the futile 
motivation that actualizes evil among human beings), which means 
the animal never asserts itself over and against the whole of which 
it is a part. The animal obeys God in all that it does; evil is not an 
option for it. When the human being decides for evil, he or she does 
something quite unnatural, if still free and expressive of personality, 
and as a consequence sinks beneath the moral level of the animal. 
We are free to be unnatural, because we are not perfectly identified 
with the ground or nature. The evil person has not succumbed to 
animal nature; rather he or she has perversely raised herself above 
it, inverted the order of things, and consequently annulled his or her 
creatureliness. This argument of Schelling’s is not original. Schelling 
takes it from Franz von Baader, and admits as much. It remains a 
central argument of his late philosophy that evil is neither a mistake 
nor a failure of reason, but rather a free inversion of order; the same 
principles active in the production of the good are operative in evil 
but in an inverse form. Evil is not therefore due to what is imperfect 
in us, as Jacobi argues (in alignment with traditional defenders of the 
Augustinian privatio boni thesis): The same genius that makes us 
creators of the good also makes us possible creators of evil. 

Both these arguments, that pantheism is not necessarily fatal- 
ist, and that reason is not determined by the good, which are direct 
responses to opposite Jacobian claims, lie at the heart of the Freedom 
Essay. Thus Jacobi can with some justice be identified as the hid- 
den interlocutor of the essay. The main argument of the Freedom 
Essay is not about rehabilitating Spinoza at all, or revamping 
Naturphilosophie. It centers, rather, on Schelling’s Boehme-inspired 
reconceptualization of nature as less than absolute but of the divine. 
Nature is not the totality of things, but the ground of being, the 
ground, not being as such. Nature as ground renders possible person- 
ality as such, the personality of God and human personality, that is, 


free, self-reflective and individuated beings. “Only in personality is 


28 See Schelling, Philosophical Investigations into the Essence of Human Freedom, 40. 
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there life and all personality rests on a dark ground,” Schelling writes 
in a memorable phrase.” The positing of nature in God as God's 
ground will strike Jacobi, in the 1815 David Hume, as even more 


misguided than Spinozism. But it is, in any case, not Spinozism. 


SCHELLING’S THEOLOGICAL NATURALISM 


Schelling’s second main point of contention with Jacobi in the 
Denkmal concerns the relationship of philosophical naturalism to 
philosophical theology, more specifically the relationship of a specu- 
lative account of nature to knowledge of the personal God. Schelling 
argues that Jacobi solves nothing by leaving the question concerning 
nature unasked, and instead woodenly defending personalist theism, 
as though a concept of God as personal absolves us of asking why God 
created the world in the first place. Schelling accuses Jacobi of dual- 
ism, which consists in failing to see the inevitability of two opposed 
positions and deciding, rather, for one to the exclusion of the other. 
“Everything exclusive, even if it reveals the better side, is bad in 
philosophy. Jacobi excluded nature from his philosophical reflection 
from the very beginning.” The decision to suspend the question of 
nature leaves philosophy with truncated science and empty theol- 
ogy.*! The problem of explaining what and why creation is cannot 
simply be waved away with a theological sleight of hand, with the 
proposition that nature exists because God wills it. Far from being 
answered, the question why there is something rather than nothing 
is not even asked along this line. One can perhaps understand why 
theology would avoid the whole issue: Raising the Why? question 


draws us into the most intractable problem of theodicy. Granted 


2 Schelling, Philosophical Investigations into the Essence of Human Freedom, 9, 11, 75. 

80 Schelling, On the History of Modern Philosophy, 173. 

31 “Whoever throws nature away in advance, as that which is absolutely devoid of spirit, 
there deprives himself even of the material in which and from which he could develop 
the spiritual. The power of the eagle in flight does not prove itself by the fact that the 
eagle does not feel any pull downwards, but by the fact that it overcomes this pull, 
indeed makes it into the means of its elevation”; Schelling, On the History of Modern 
Philosophy, 173. 
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divinity, why is there the nondivine? Why would the perfect create 
imperfection? Whence evil? What is God that fallen nature should 
also be? Conventional theistic solutions to the problem of evil, 
according to Schelling, leave nature, the originally imperfect, still 
unexplained. All traditional routes of explaining nature have failed in 
one of two ways. Nature either vanishes by virtue of its ontological 
dependence on God, as in some emanationist, neo-Platonic models, 
or nature becomes something mutely alien to God, standing over and 
against him as a thing that should not be, but is, and which exists 
independently of his willing - the Gnostic alternative. Schelling was 
struggling to give an account of God and nature in his middle works, 
a nondualist account that would avoid both these impasses. If nature 
was to be something for itself, then an explanatory account of how 
the imperfect arises from the perfect, how the finite emerges from 
the finite, nature from the divine, must be ventured. 

Although Schelling never entirely abandoned his naturalist 
approach to the absolute, which he followed in all his early works to 
their ultimate logical end in the identity-philosophy, what changed 
in 1809 was his youthful presumption that such a naturphiloso- 
phische path toward the genuinely divine could remain with the 
terms of the impersonal, pantheistic absolutism of Spinoza. In the 
pivotal years 1804-1809 he came to see that an impersonal “divine” 
substance was not only not the highest, it was not God at all. This 
much Jacobi agreed with. Schelling’s middle works went further than 
Jacobi could approve of. They were an effort to prove Jacobi wrong 
about the possibilities for a speculative philosophy of God by forging 
a path from nature to God, and if they ultimately failed in execution, 
the goal was never dropped. It remained Schelling’s project until the 
end, to avoid the impasse of a Naturphilosophie without God, or a 
theology without nature. 

Striking a path beyond the Jacobian either/or — the impasse of 
either naturalism or monotheism - in the Philosophy of Revelation, 
Schelling constructed a speculative monotheism that recapitulated 


the central moves in the historical formulation of the Christian 
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doctrines of Trinity and incarnation, but in a fundamentally original 
way. God is all, and all will be in God - at the end of time. The true 
concept of God, which Schelling comes to see is revealed to us (not 
deduced or divined), is not the work of reflection, philosophy, and 
science, but neither is it an immediate knowledge of reason, as the 
later Jacobi would have it. God reveals Godself. God gives us some- 
thing to think. That which is to be thought is not only the true con- 


cept of religion, but it is also the true concept of nature.*? 


CONCLUSION 


What Jacobi most objected to in Schelling is his reversal of the 
Aristotelian-Scholastic assumption that had determined philo- 
sophical theology since the Middle Ages, that act precedes potency, 
as eternity precedes time and the perfect precedes the imperfect. 
According to Schelling, if nature is to have any status in relation 
to God, there must be some way that the perfect could be conse- 
quent upon the imperfect, without for that being any less perfect. 
The Aristotelian-Scholastic assumption that the imperfect, the 
contingent, the temporal is consequent upon the perfect leaves the 
question unanswered: Why would the perfect produce imperfec- 
tion? Or in the terms of traditional theodicy, why does God allow 
for evil? The reversal of the order of antecedent and consequent, 
with perfection becoming consequent upon imperfection, explains, 
in Schelling’s view, not only who God is, but also what nature is. 
Nature is inferior but necessary to God as ground is inferior and 
necessary to being. Jacobi, or indeed orthodox Catholicism and 
Protestantism, could never be happy with such a solution for it 


implicates the divine in natural processes of becoming, however 


32 “[Schelling] wanted to recover the living, real God as opposed to all recently formu- 
lated abstractions of philosophy and theology. He already clearly recognized the con- 
nection that today repeatedly emerges between a worldless understanding of God and 
a godless understanding of the world. If God is moved higher and higher beyond the 
world, one is soon dealing with an unreal God and with a godless, secularised world”; 
Walter Kasper, The Absolute in History (New York: Paulist, 2018), 233. 
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eternally achieved or prior to creation. Schelling, however, saw 
no other way to solve the problem, and even in his Philosophy of 
Revelation, he insists that cosmogony, if it is to be intelligible, 
must be grounded in theogony.** The ground of God is the non- 
divine, but not in the sense of that which is malformed, flawed, 
or morally perverse, not the absolutely undivine, but rather in the 
sense of that which is implicitly divine. The imperfection at the 
origin of divinity is not external to the divine but internal to it.’* 
Naturalism must support theism, Schelling argues against 
Jacobi, not by producing deductive arguments that can found a 
belief in God, but rather from within a new kind of religious phi- 
losophy that will draw upon both Naturphilosophie and revelation 
to expand our understanding of who God is. This was a direct answer 
to Jacobi’s charge that after Kant, one could only develop a moral 
philosophy without nature, or a philosophy of nature without God. 
In 1809 Schelling shared with Jacobi a commitment to personalism. 
But whereas Jacobi remains content to assert that God’s personal- 
ity is immediately known and must serve as an inexplicable pre- 
supposition to any thinking that is to avoid the rationalist/fatalist 
trap, Schelling goes to some trouble in all of his later works, from 
the Freedom Essay, through the Ages of the World drafts, to late 
lectures on mythology and revelation, to demonstrate, pace Jacobi, 
the coherence and explicability — partial and open-ended - of nature, 


personality, and divinity. 
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7  Jacobi’s Response to Religious 
Nihilism 


Peter Jonkers 


The philosophical treatment of God is necessarily an objective 
annihilation of God. Those who wish that philosophy would construe 
for them a theology, don’t know what they want. Yet this does not 
prevent that a not-unphilosophical faith in God would be possible— 
quite the contrary. 


-JBW 12:84 


The turns and negations taken by Jacobi in this epigraph illustrate 
well his ambivalent attitude towards rational theology. On the one 
hand he repudiates all traditional philosophical theology because it 
inevitably results in annihilating God’s objective existence; yet on the 
other hand he keeps the possibility of a “not-unphilosophical faith in 
God” open. The present chapter shows that this not-unphilosophical 
faith consists of an immediate awareness of God, which is put into 
words by the understanding and can be reflected upon philosophi- 
cally. In another text, Jacobi goes as far as to state that an “unspeci- 
fied, unphilosophical faith should also become a philosophical one 
in the strictest sense, a faith that is confirmed in the reflection.”! 
Though it is incorrect to suppose that Jacobi would want to replace 
philosophical reflection by immediate faith in God, this nonetheless 
leaves the question unanswered what his alternative philosophical 
theology looks like. The chapter starts with a short overview of the 
crisis of rational theology in eighteenth-century German philosophy. 
The subsequent section shows that Jacobi exacerbated this crisis by 
arguing that rational theology inevitably leads to replacing the living, 
personal God with an anonymous concept and thus results in reli- 


gious nihilism. Then the final section explores Jacobi’s alternative 


1 JWA 3:27n. 
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philosophical theology, which is a combination of reason — which 
reveals the content of faith - and understanding — which grasps this 


revelation in a conceptual form and reflects on it. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND ITS CRISIS 


Early modern philosophy and especially the so-called Schulphilosophie 
(school-philosophy) in eighteenth-century Germany rested on the 
conviction that rational theology could demonstrate the essential 
truths of Judeo-Christian religion with the help of reason alone, so 
that it could serve as the criterion for the rational truth of revealed 
religion and as a bulwark against skepticism and atheism. One of the 
ramifications of rational theology is natural theology - also called 
philosophical theism. In the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant defines 
theism as the attempt to think God through a concept borrowed from 
the nature of our soul, resulting in a concept of the original being as 
supreme intelligence. According to theism, reason is capable of deter- 
mining its object as a being that, through understanding and freedom, 
contains in itself the ultimate ground of everything else, and is thus 
the living, personal author of the world.” Although Kant considers 
rational theology as an example of dialectical semblance, he unam- 
biguously prefers the theistic conception of God as the personal, liv- 
ing creator of the world over the deistic idea of a blindly operating 
force of nature.? Kant’s nuanced stance with regard to the conceptual 
validity of theism in fact helped keep the already looming crisis of 
rational theology - in particular the growing skepticism about the 
capacity of reason to demonstrate God’s existence and essential attri- 
butes — below the surface for some time. 

In 1799, the atheism controversy brought this crisis into 
the open. Its immediate cause was a publication by Friedrich Karl 
Forberg in which he defined religion as “nothing but a practical faith 


in a moral world-governance,” and more importantly declared the 


2 Immanuel Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 659f. 
3 Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 660f. 
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speculative question of God’s objective existence as irrelevant since 
it is alien to the moral essence of religion. To the question whether 
God exists he replied: “This is and remains uncertain, since this 
question is raised only out of speculative curiosity.”° Because of the 
provocative nature of this article, Fichte, who was one of the editors 
of the journal in which Forberg’s essay was published, made a stand 
against the latter’s skeptical atheism: “It is a misunderstanding to 
say that it is dubious whether or not God exists. It is not dubious at 
all, but the most certain thing there is, the foundation of all other cer- 
tainties, the only absolutely valid, objective thing.”‘ Yet at the same 
time Fichte distanced himself from the very core of theism in an even 
more radical way than Forberg: “The concept of God as a separate 
substance is impossible and contradictory.”’ This means that Fichte 
negated the core insight of rational theology, namely God as the self- 
subsisting cause of the world. He argued, moreover, that since belief 
in God is an immediate certainty, it excludes every mediation by dis- 
cursive reason; if God becomes an object of conceptual thinking, he 
turns into something finite and limited, so that he is no longer God 
but only a product of human thinking, an idol.’ In other words, Fichte 
rejects rational theology as an exemplar of conceptual idolatry. 

In sum, the crisis of rational theology concerned first of all the 
relationship between faith and reason, in particular the suspicion 
that human reason did not demonstrate but rather annihilated God’s 
existence.’ A second aspect of this crisis concerned the attributes of 


God, in particular whether God could be conceived as an infinite, 
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omniscient, and omnipotent person, or rather as the impersonal moral 
ordering of the world. Through his pivotal role in the Atheismusstreit 
Jacobi not only rang the death-knell of rational theology but also, and 
more importantly, uncovered the nihilistic inclination of modern, 


scientific philosophy as such.!° 


NIHILISM AS THE INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE 
OF LOGICAL ENTHUSIASM 


Although the term nihilism occurs only a few times — without much 
elucidation - in Jacobi’s works, the related terms annihilating and 
nothing(ness) appear regularly throughout his writings.!! They refer 
to the propensity of the understanding, especially in the shape of 
modern, scientific philosophy, for “logical enthusiasm.” Jacobi defines 
this enthusiasm as “a purely self-intending and self-contemplating 
activity, simply for the sake of acting and contemplating, without 
any other subject or object; without inherence, point of depar- 
ture, purpose, or point of arrival.” The ultimate consequence of 
logical enthusiasm is that the understanding becomes completely 
self-referential and immanent, so that there is no external reality 
whatsoever on which it would depend. This shows that the under- 
standing is essentially nihilistic, in particular that it annihilates all 
objective reality, including God’s existence. The drive behind this 
enthusiasm is that understanding finds pleasure and even bliss in 
its own creating activity, that is, in the act of pure knowing for the 


sake of knowing alone. It thus creates a purely immanent world of 


10 Ingo Kauttlis, “Von ‘Antinomien der Uberzeugung’ und Aporien des modernen 

Theismus,” in Der Streit um die Göttlichen Dinge, ed. Walter Jaeschke (Hamburg: 

Meiner, 1999), 2. See also Peter Jonkers, “The Interest of Reason Is to Go Without 

God: Jacobi’s Polemic Against Philosophical Theology,” Journal of Religious History 

38, no. 1 (2014): 28-32. 

JWA 2:215, 382, 425 (MPW 519, 544, 583). 

2 JWA 2:205 (MPW 511) (emphasis in original). In his review of Woldemar, F. Schlegel 
accused Jacobi of a lack of logical enthusiasm. For Jacobi, this accusation hit the nail 


D 


on the head, and he took it as a characterization of his main difference with Fichte’s 
“quintessential philosophy” (Alleinphilosophie) or scientific philosophy in general. 
See JWA 2:196f. (MPW 503) and JWA 1:337. See also JWA 3:70 and JWA 5:129. 
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concepts and schemes, a logically coherent system, a philosophy of 
one piece. The origin and only point of reference of this activity is the 
I or the “self,” which explains the exclusion of all other subjects, of 
the external world, sensible and supersensible, except for the under- 
standing itself. The understanding thus falls under the spell of its 
own conceptual power. This shows that the propensity for logical 
enthusiasm has a deep anthropological source: that is, a longing for 
self-sufficiency and omnipotence: “I am all there is, and outside me 
there is, strictly speaking, nothing.” 13 

Although Jacobi focuses on the annihilating effects of the 
understanding, it is important to note that the constructive activ- 
ity of the understanding comes first, and that nihilism is only its 
destructive flipside. The relation between these two aspects can be 


summarized as follows: 


If a being is to become for us a fully comprehended object, we 
must cancel it in thought as something objective, as standing 

on its own; we must annihilate it in order to let it become 
something thoroughly subjective, our own creation, a mere 
scheme. Nothing must remain in it, and constitute an essential 
part of its concept, which is not our activity, now just a display of 


our productive imagination.!* 


In order to reach this point, the understanding reverses its relation 
with reality. According to a realist theory of knowledge, the under- 
standing has to bring itself in conformity with an objective reality. 
When the understanding yields to logical enthusiasm, however, it 
turns this relation upside down: We can only comprehend the world 
insofar as it is completely conceptual, which means that it ceases to 
have an objective existence apart from our concepts, and is reduced 
to a product of our imagination. This points to another aspect of 


logical enthusiasm, its appropriating ambitions: “We appropriate the 


13 JWA 2:61 (MPW 297). 
14 JWA 2:201f. (MPW 508). 
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universe by tearing it apart, and create a world of pictures, ideas, and 
words, which is proportionate to our powers, but quite unlike the 
real one. [...] Our philosophical understanding does not reach beyond 
its own creation.”!? 

The analysis of the positive, constructive side of logical 
enthusiasm enables us to understand its negative aspect, namely, 
the annihilation of all objective reality. Although Jacobi holds ide- 
alism in general responsible for this nihilistic trend,!° he “credits” 
Fichte for taking this step most decisively because Fichte does 
away with Kant’s dualism between appearance and thing-in-itself. 
Jacobi regards Fichte as “the Messiah of speculative reason,” and 
is convinced that “a pure philosophy, that is, a thoroughly imma- 
nent philosophy, a philosophy of one piece, a veritable system of 
reason, is only possible in the manner of Fichte.”!$ At this point, 
logical enthusiasm shows its nihilistic consequences in all clarity. 
Jacobi illustrates this by comparing the impact of the understand- 
ing upon objective reality with a “chemical process, through which 
everything outside reason is changed into nothing, and reason alone 
is left, a spirit so pure that, in its purity, it cannot itself be, but 
can only produce everything.”!? Nihilism is not only the inevitable 
outcome of rational theology, but also the fate of all demonstrative 
knowledge as such. From a contemporary philosophical perspective, 
Jacobi’s definition of nihilism corresponds with Nietzsche’s world- 
negating nihilism, according to which “becoming, generating, and 
decaying as such are already something bad, and affirms only the 


unconditional, one, certain, being.” 


15 JWA 1:249 (MPW 370); see also JWA 1:116 (MPW 231), and JWA 2:194 (MPW 501). 

16 JWA 2:215 (MPW 519). 

17 JWA 2:194 [MPW 501). 

18 JWA 2:200 [MPW 507). 

1 JWA 2:201 (MPW 507). 

2 Friedrich Nietzsche, Kritische Studienausgabe: Volume 11, ed. Giorgio Colli and 
Mazzino Montinari (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1967), 490. See also Hans-Jürgen Gawoll, 
Nihilismus und Metaphysik: Entwicklungsgeschichtliche Untersuchung vom 
deutschen Idealismus bis zu Heidegger (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann 
Holzboog, 1989), 163. 
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Jacobi exacerbates the already looming crisis of rational theol- 
ogy by declaring “the irrationality of the demand for a demonstration 
of God’s existence.”?! This becomes manifest as soon as rational the- 
ology thinks it can grasp God’s supernatural, infinite being by means 
of natural, finite categories, thus negating the abyss that separates 
the natural and the supernatural world. Jacobi argues that rational 
theology rests on a “reason, which is not reason.””* This unreason- 
able reason tends “to submit God himself to its legislation and to 
prescribe [...] how He should be and should act, if He is to remain 
God.” In other words, Jacobi accuses rational theology of reversing 
the true relation between God and human reason by declaring the 
dominance of the latter over the former. The result of this reversal 
is counterproductive because the more autocratic reason becomes in 
its dominance, the more it is prone to substituting God with a con- 
cept: “Reason, when it produces objects, creates chimeras.””* In sum, 
rational theology annihilates God’s objective existence by reducing 
Him to a chimerical concept that only exists in the mind of the phi- 
losopher. In this respect, there is an important convergence between 
Jacobi’s and Fichte’s critique of rational theology, namely, that it is 
an expression of conceptual idolatry. 

Nihilism, then, reveals the outcome of the understanding’s 
inherent striving for autocracy: “In order to penetrate in the realm 
of beings and conquer it with its thoughts, [human spirit] become[s] 
world-creator, and indeed, its own creator.” Initially, all our con- 
cepts are the result of an abstraction from our experience of the world; 
they are the common characteristics of all finite and self-revelatory 


beings. “These concepts have their concept-independent object in 


21 JWA 1:262 (MPW 377). 

2 JWA 5:105. For an excellent analysis of Jacobi’s ambivalent conception of reason see 
Walter Jaeschke, “Eine Vernunft, welche nicht die Vernunft ist. Jacobis Kritik der 
Aufklärung,” in Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: Ein Wendepunkt der geistigen Bildung der 
Zeit, eds. Walter Jaeschke and Birgit Sandkaulen (Hamburg: Meiner, 2004), 199-216. 
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the things in themselves, so that they have a true objective mean- 
ing,”?‘ and without them no objective knowledge would be possible. 
Because the understanding has the innate tendency to invert the rela- 
tion between concepts and objective reality, however, this results in 
a world of universal concepts in which signs and words take the place 
of substances and forces. This conceptual world is proportionate to 
the powers of the understanding, but quite unlike the real one. 

This shows that realizing the ultimate dream of logical enthu- 
siasm has huge costs for the relationship between God and human 
beings. Because the human person is obviously unable to create her 
own existence, she can only annihilate it; what remains is a purely 
conceptual Self without any relation with the really existing person. 
Similarly, the fact that rational theology “posits a concept, a thing of 
thought, a generality in lieu of the living God,”?’ implies that it also 
replaces the living, personal God with a conceptual idol. The invert- 
ing working of the understanding reduces the personal God to a mere 
representative of a general species or an object of conceptual manip- 
ulation. That is why Jacobi concludes: “In the highest abstraction, 
when one separates the rational property in its purity and no longer 
considers it as a property, but entirely on its own, the instinct of such 
a bare reason is only directed to personality, to the exclusion of per- 
son and of existence, since person and existence require individual- 
ity which is here necessarily omitted.””* Throughout his work Jacobi 
stresses that God is not a blind-working first cause but an individual, 
living person with reason and will. “In my view it is not good to attri- 
bute the name God to a non-living or non-personal God, who is only 


existing, without being able to say to himself, I am who I am.”” 


26 JWA 2:60 (MPW 296). 

27 JWA 2:221 [MPW 524). 

28 JWA 6:90 (MPW 383); Jacobi refers to this passage in JWA 2:252. See also JWA 7:269, 
Jacobi refers to this passage in JWA 2:256 (MPW 534). 

2 JWA 5:116, footnote; In November 1787, a year before the publication of On Pious 
Fraud, Jacobi already made the same remark in this letter to Lavatar; see JBW 7:11. 
For other passages about the personal character of God, see JWA 1:218ff. (MPW 363f.); 
JWA 2:216 (MPW 520); JWA 3:30, 75£.; JWA 2:418, 420f. (MPW 577, 578£.). 
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So then, the relation between the two opposite capacities of the 
understanding, summarized in the phrase “by annihilating I learned 
to create,’”°° is not at all a balanced one but rather the fulfilment of 
the understanding’s nihilism: What the understanding annihilates is 
objective reality, be it that of the world, the Self, or God; but what it 
creates in return is only an empty concept, a mere creature of human 
invention, which is nothing but conceptual idolatry.*! This is why, 
for Jacobi, the human being is confronted with a unique and exclu- 
sive choice: “Nothingness or a God. If he chooses nothingness, he 
makes himself unto a God, that is, he makes a phantom into a God, 
for it is impossible, if there is no God, that man and all that sur- 


rounds him should be anything but a phantom.” 


JACOBI’S NOT-UNPHILOSOPHICAL FAITH IN GOD 


After having analyzed Jacobi’s rejection of rational theology, the 
important remaining question is whether there is room for a not- 
unphilosophical faith in God, as he explicitly claims. How to philos- 
ophize about God without yielding to logical enthusiasm? Although 
Jacobi’s interest in the understanding and its products (including 
a rational or scientific philosophy) is subordinate, interested, and 
therefore impure,? which explains why he qualifies his thinking as 
Unphilosophie (nonphilosophy), this does not mean that interest in 
these matters would be nonexistent.’* In his later works, he substi- 
tutes the massive opposition between the understanding (or reason in 
general) and faith in his earlier works with the distinction between 
instrumental and substantive reason* - or still more clearly, between 


understanding and reason.’° With this change, Jacobi not only wants 


30 JWA 2:203 (MPW 509). 
31 See JWA 2:221 (MPW 524f.). 
32 JWA 2:220 (MPW 524). 
3 JWA 1:337. Jacobi quotes here approvingly F. Schlegel’s review of his novel Woldemar; 

see JWA 2:583. 
34 JWA 2:194 (MPW 501). 
35 JWA 2:232 (MPW 529). 
36 JWA 2:377 (MPW 539f. 
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to remove the manifold misunderstandings that the initial oppo- 
sition had caused, but also to acknowledge the importance of the 
understanding for the whole field of human knowledge, including 
for philosophical theology. Although the role of the understanding 
is only instrumental, it is thanks to its most powerful instruments — 
abstraction and language - that we are able to create concepts such 
as existence, substance, individuality, corporeal extension, succes- 
sion, cause and effect. At the same time, it is essential to realize that 
the objectivity of these concepts depends on what is revealed to us 
through sensuous experience. The objectivity of our experiences is 
not created by us but is revealed to us as an immediate certainty of 
individual, external things. The fact that the concepts of the under- 
standing have an essential, although subordinate relevance for our 
knowledge of the world explains why Jacobi values science and phi- 
losophy: “It would be the greatest foolishness to want to inhibit the 
longing for science in oneself or in others; the greatest foolishness, to 
believe that one could indeed overdo philosophizing.”?7 

The question then is whether philosophy can be of any use in 
our awareness of God. In other words, can Jacobi legitimately qual- 
ify his thinking as an alternative philosophical theology? Just as the 
reality of the sensuous world cannot be reduced to a concept, this 
also holds true for God: He is not a pure concept, but “is outside 
me, a living, self-subsisting being,” a living spirit.38 Our awareness 
of God, then, can only be realized through an immediate revelation 
of the supersensible, just as our awareness of the empirical world 
depends on its revelation through sensuous experience: “The super- 
natural cannot be apprehended by us in any way except as it is given 
to us, namely, as fact - It is! This Supernatural, this Being of all 
beings, all tongues proclaim God.”3 According to his later works, 


this awareness is the essence of substantive reason. In contrast to 


37 JWA 2:199 (MPW 505). 
38 JWA 2:220 (MPW 524); see also JWA 2:99 (MPW 329). 
3 JWA 1:261 [MPW 376). 
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Kant’s definition of reason as “the mere faculty of concepts, judge- 
ments, and inferences, that hovers above the senses but is unable 
to reveal anything at all by itself,”* Jacobi defines reason as “the 
organ for the awareness of the supersensible,”*' “the faculty of pre- 
supposing the true, the good, and the beautiful in itself, with full 
assurance of the objective validity of the presupposition,”* or even 
more specifically “a perceptive faculty of something divine, which is 
present outside and above man, and at the same time as a perceptive 
faculty of something divine, which is present in man, as this divine 
itself.”*° This analogy between the supersensible outside us and the 
supersensible inside is what allows us to have an intimation of God. 
“Man finds God because he can find himself only in God; and he is to 
himself unfathomable because God’s being is necessarily unfathom- 
able to him.”* Yet we have no clear knowledge of God since he is the 
unconditional outside nature and outside every natural connection. 
Just as our experience of the sensuous world needs concepts 
to become objective knowledge, the revelation of the supersensible 
world to us by reason cannot stand on its own but has to be embed- 
ded in the understanding as well: “For consciousness of reason and its 
revelations is only possible in an understanding. And with this con- 
sciousness the living soul comes to be a rational being i.e. a human 
being. |...] Without the understanding, reason would not be of any use 
to us, the reasonable being itself would not be.”® Jacobi conceives 
the relation between reason and understanding in such a way that 
the former, which comes epistemologically first, gives philosophy its 
content through immediate revelation, whereas the latter gives it its 
mediating, conceptual form. This means that the understanding plays 


an essential role when it comes to unifying the manifold particular 


40 JWA 2:378; see Kant, Kritik der reinen Vernunft, B 355f, 359, 386. 

41 JWA 2:377 (MPW 540). Elsewhere, Jacobi calls reason the faculty of rational or intel- 
lectual intuition (see JWA 2:402 (MPW 563) and JWA 3:122). 

“2 JWA 2:378. 

8 JWA 3:29; see also JWA 2:218f. (MPW 522), in which Jacobi quotes JWA 3:41. 

“4 JWA 2:220 [MPW 523). 

45 JWA 2:378, 386 (MPW 540, 548); see also JWA 2:426 (MPW 584). 
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revelations of God by means of words and concepts and examining 
their deeper, general meaning. The crucial question is how the under- 
standing can fulfil its instrumental, mediating role without yielding 
to its natural propensity to place itself above the immediate revela- 
tion of God - even annihilating it. The answer to this question was 
all the more important in Jacobi’s time, when the understanding had 
become so successful that it had put an end to wonder, robbed the 
heavens of their God, and disenchanted the universe.‘ 

So what does the not-unphilosophical aspect of Jacobi’s faith in 
God look like? As argued earlier, it starts with the intimation of the 
reality of the personal God, who is revealed to us through reason, the 
faculty of the immediate awareness of the supersensible. Jacobi stresses 
that this intimation is not so much of a theoretical but rather an exis- 
tential, practical nature: “One becomes aware of God through a godly 
life. From this perspective, the way to attain knowledge of the super- 
sensible is a practical, not a theoretical, purely scientific one.”*’ To have 
any philosophical quality at all, however, this immediate, practical rev- 
elation has to be put into words and concepts. The revelation of God 
can only be shared with and justified to others if it is reflected on, and 
this is only possible by means of the understanding. The initial unphilo- 
sophical faith therefore has to become a philosophical one: a faith that is 
confirmed in reflection.** Because the scientific demonstration of God’s 
existence has come to a deadlock, the verbal and reflective activity of 
the understanding cannot express itself through a systematic, heavy- 


handed philosophical account, but takes a much lighter form: 


He [man] does not account for, does not prove, but he feels, sees 
and imparts. The understanding, which accounts for and proves 
[only] afterwards, neither has the first, nor the last word. |...] 


There is no first or last word in man at all. He is being addressed, 


46 JWA 2:399 (MPW 559). 

47 JWA 1:342; see also JWA 1:117 (MPW 231). Sandkaulen qualifies Jacobi’s think- 
ing very aptly as a metaphysics of action (Handlungsmetaphysik); see Sandkaulen, 
Jacobis Philosophie, 46-53. 

48 JWA 3:27n. 
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and according to how he is addressed, the word answers 
proceeding from [man] himself—first through feelings, [...] then 
through perceptions, thoughts and words. Only he who is capable 
to explain does understand. There is always something between 
us and the true essence: a feeling, image or word. [...] By itself, 

a word does not reveal [anything], but it imparts revelation, 


confirms it and helps to spread what has been confirmed.” 


The question is what this “lighter” form of philosophizing means 
concretely. How can humans put the revelation of God into words - 
and reflect on it in a truly philosophical way — without annihilating 
God? Jacobi often uses terms such as “testifying to” and “hinting 
at” or “referring to” to highlight the existential, practical character 
of our ways to express God’s mysterious reality through words and 
concepts. He takes the perspective of a participant rather than an 
observer regarding God’s being.5° This corresponds with the personal, 
rhapsodic, and historical style of Jacobi’s way of philosophizing, and 
with his obvious lack of logical enthusiasm.5! Applied to the spe- 
cific form of his alternative philosophical theology, this means that 
he takes a personal story, a poem, a conversation with someone, a 
story from the Bible, or similar as his starting point. Examples of this 
abound: recounting a reminiscence of his youth about the represen- 
tation of endless duration, which has haunted him since;** Goethe’s 
poem Prometheus, which repudiates the orthodox concepts of the 
deity and promotes a Spinozistic idea of the divine as hen kai pan;” 
his discussions with Lessing, Mendelssohn, an advocate of Hume’s 
skepticism, Fichte; the story of the creation of heaven and earth in 
Genesis,5* and of God’s self-manifestation to Moses in Exodus; 


not to mention his novels Allwill and Woldemar. Yet Jacobi does 


4 JWA 3:13f.; see also JWA 3:27. 

50 Sandkaulen, Jacobis Philosophie, 48f. 

51 JWA 1:337, 339; see also JWA 2:199, 223f. (MPW 506, 526f.). 
5 JWA 1:216 (MPW 362); see also JWA 1:13 (MPW 183). 

53 JWA 1:16 (MPW 187). 

54 JWA 3:103ff. 

55 JWA 3:112ff. 
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not content himself with just recounting individual stories, quot- 
ing poems or the Bible, giving an account of his conversations with 
others, and so on, but he interprets them reflexively, with the help 
of concepts of the understanding; this reflexive form enables him 
to discover their general philosophical meaning. Yet this reflexive 
philosophical form, we must remember, is always subordinate to the 
revealed content it describes. 

In order to keep the philosophical form firmly embedded in the 
revelation of God’s existence, Jacobi formulates an additional require- 
ment for a philosophical account of God: It has to be founded on an 
immediate feeling of spiritual sympathy between the personality of 
the philosopher and the object of his thinking, God. “Sympathy with 
the invisibly real, living and true is faith.” This sympathy, which is 
necessary for a philosophical account of the human as well as of the 
divine person, explains why Jacobi calls his philosophy a personal one: 
“My writings resulted from my most internal life, [and therefore] is my 
philosophy surely a personal one.”’’ The present analysis has shown 
how Jacobi’s philosophical theology diverges fundamentally from clas- 
sical rational theology in that it rejects every philosophical demonstra- 
tion of God’s existence. Jacobi’s approach can indeed be qualified as 
“anphilosophical” with respect to the philosophy of his contempo- 
raries, especially idealism - yet at the same time it is clear that Jacobi’s 
faith is not unphilosophical in a general sense, since he insists on giv- 


ing a reflexive form to the content of his faith in a personal God. 
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8 Jacobi and the German 
Protestant Tradition 


Jorg Lauster 


F. H. Jacobi spent the last years of his life in Munich, where he is 
buried in the Old South Cemetery. Today his tomb stands in an oasis 
of silence in the middle of downtown Munich, but it is very difficult 
to find. This may in some sense parallel Jacobi’s impact history in 
general, in any case, it epitomizes his impact on Protestant theology. 
Although there is clearly an impact, its traces are not easy to iden- 
tify. It was already difficult for his contemporaries to classify Jacobi’s 
attitude with respect to religious questions, and it remains difficult 
for us today: In his Spinoza letters he has Lessing say: “The Orthodox 
concepts of divinity are no longer for me; I cannot enjoy them.”! 
We do not know whether Lessing actually said this in conversation 
with Jacobi, but if he did Lessing would have spoken Jacobi from 
the heart. Jacobi took exception to the orthodox faith of the Church, 
yet his opponents accused him of fideism and flight into the posi- 
tive religion of revelation; most prominent in doing so was the poet 
Heinrich Heine, who called Jacobi the market crier of “an army of 
faith.”? In this chapter, to help do justice to Jacobi’s actual religious 
views, I would like to point out specifically theological aspects of 
Jacobi that are remarkable, then proceed to ask about his influence 
on Protestant theology and its significance for today. 

From today’s perspective it must seem astonishing that many 


of the philosophical questions of that epoch dealt with religion, 


! Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, “Die orthodoxen Begriffe von der Gottheit sind nicht mehr 
für mich; ich kann sie nicht genießen,” in Über die Lehre des Spinoza in Briefen an 
den Herrn Moses Mendelssohn, ed. Marion Lauschke (Hamburg: Meiner, 2000), 22. 

? Heinrich Heine, Zur Geschichte der Religion und Philosophie in Deutschland, 
ed. Jürgen Ferner (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1977), 70; see also Birgit Sandkaulen, Jacobis 
Philosophie: Über den Widerspruch zwischen System und Freiheit (Hamburg: 
Meiner, 2019), 9. 
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therefore were always both philosophical and theological questions 
of religion. Jacobi leads us right into these debates. He was involved 
in all three major religious disputes that moved German culture 
during the great period between 1770 and 1830: He decisively trig- 
gered the pantheism controversy; in the atheism controversy he 
was called to the public as witness; and the third Jacobi introduced 
himself with his writing “Of divine things and their revelation.’ 
Jacobi’s late writing has mostly been seen in terms of his confronta- 
tion with Schelling. This dispute is well documented in the history 
of research.‘ Jacobi’s central thesis is clear: that Schelling’s natural 
philosophical turn ultimately leads to a naturalism that is noth- 
ing but atheism and nihilism. As Dieter Henrich has pointed out, 
Jacobi may be regarded as at least one of the original coiners of the 
word nihilism.’ Schelling felt completely misunderstood by Jacobi 
and reacted sharply, even with exaggerated polemics. What seems 
to be true in life - “winner takes all” - also applies in philosophy. 
Although it is commonly claimed that Schelling emerged victorious 
from the dispute, a different perspective seems to be worth consid- 
ering. Walter Jaeschke has rightly remarked that the irreconcilable 


clash between two idealistic attempts at justification destroys the 


3 Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, “Von den göttlichen Dingen und ihrer Offenbarung (1811),” 
in JWA 3:3-136. 

See Walter Jaeschke, ed., Religionsphilosophie und spekulative Theologie: Der Streit 
um die Göttlichen Dinge (1799-1812), Philosophisch-literarische Streitsachen 3 
(Quellenband 3.1) (Hamburg: Meiner, 1994); hereafter this source is cited as PLS 3. 
Klaus Hammacher, “Jacobis Schrift Von den göttlichen Dingen,” in PLS 3:129-41, 132; 
Wilhelm G. Jacobs, “Von der Offenbarung göttlicher Dinge oder von dem Interesse 
der Vernunft an der Faktizität,” in PLS 3:142-54; Marco Ivaldo, Filosofia delle cose 
divine: Saggio su Jacobi (Brescia: Morcelliana, 1996); Bernd Oberdorfer, “Mein wahrer 
und wirklicher Atheismus’: Schellings Auseinandersetzung mit Jacobi,” in Das Böse 
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Dieter Henrich, “Der Ursprung der Doppelphilosophie: Friedrich Heinrich 
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truth of both paths in the long run.° The dispute over divine things 
is the beginning of the end of idealistic justifications of religion and 
prepares for the materialistic triumph of positivism. Of course, this 
points far beyond Jacobi’s time into ours. 

Jacobi’s late writings contain remarkable theological 
approaches and function as an excellent summary of Jacobi’s phi- 
losophy of religion. Indeed, he himself has clearly emphasized 
the connection to his earlier works.’ His concept of immediate 
knowledge is generally considered to be the core of his philoso- 
phy. He speaks of faith - later often also of reason - meaning by 
this a certainty of existence that is not accessible to any concep- 
tual justification. It is a mode of self-awareness from which the 
decisive power of orientation for the manner of life emerges. Birgit 
Sandkaulen points out a “primal disclosedness of reality.”® Jacobi’s 
late writings explain what is meant by this. Already at the begin- 
ning it says: “This is his reason (Vernunft), that the existence of a 
God is more evident to him and more certain than his own exis- 
tence. He is not, does not exist, where this revelation is not.”? For 


humankind that means: 


He is addressed; and as he is addressed, so it replies out of 

him - first with feelings; with prophesying desire mixed out of 
displeasure and lust, out of fear and joy; with the expression of it 
in sounding gesture; then with feelings, with thoughts and words. 
Only he who knows how to interpret is able to understand. There 


is always something between us and the true Being: feeling, 


a 


See Walter Jaeschke and Andreas Arndt, Die Klassische Deutsche Philosophie 
nach Kant: Systeme der reinen Vernunft und ihre Kritik 1785-1845 (Munich: Beck, 
2012), 512. 

“Meine Ueberzeugungen sind noch ganz dieselben, die ich vor mehr als fünf und 


N 


zwanzig Jahren in meinem Buche über die Lehre des Spinoza, und in dem bald darauf 
erschienenen Gespräch über Idealismus und Realismus dargelegt habe”; JWA 3:72. 
“Erschlossenheit von Realität”; see Sandkaulen, Jacobis Philosophie, 42. 
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“Das ist seine Vernunft, daß ihm das Daseyn eines Gottes offenbarer und gewisser als 
das eigene ist. Sie ist nicht, wo diese Offenbarung nicht ist”; JWA 3:10. 
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image or word. We see only something hidden everywhere, but as 


a hidden thing we see and feel [experience] the same thing.!° 


Jacobi combines his understanding of the immediate certainty 
of God with a remarkable psychological theory of religious expres- 
sion. Religion is based on the fact that persons in their inner being 
feel addressed by something divine — though this is to describe it in 
general, whereas Jacobi himself puts it much more concretely. This 
divine address urges expression, first of all in feelings — to which 
Jacobi grants a special position. Religion, for him, is first and fore- 
most a “contemplation and intuition.”!! Only then does it express 
itself in gestures, thoughts, images and words. These expressions 
do not ever achieve what they intend to articulate — Jacobi calls it 
the truth — they are always interpretations. For the revelations do 
not come “directly from God,” but “directly from one’s own soul.” 
Significantly, Jacobi sees the soul as a place of divine revelation not 
out of human self-exaltation but “out of modesty.”!3 He thus deci- 
sively inscribes two categories into the concept of religion — sub- 
jectivity and symbolism — and with both he carries the insights of 
German Idealism deep into the understanding of religion. The subject 
is inescapable, yet we can only ever say of the divine what is shown 
of it in a person’s feeling, speaking and thinking. And what is shown 
in humans is always already the necessary symbolic processing and 
articulation of what Jacobi calls revelation. For Jacobi, this symbolic- 
constructive side of the religious imagination is not its weakness — as 


the later critique of religion thought it had to claim - but its strength. 


10 “Er wird angeredet; und wie er angeredet wird, so antwortet es aus ihm - erst mit 
Gefühlen; mit aus Unlust und Lust, aus Schrecken und Freude gemischten weis- 
sagendem Verlangen; mit dem Ausdruck desselben in tönender Gebarde; dann mit 
Empfindungen, mit Gedanken und Worten. Nur wer auszulegen weiß verstehet. 
Immer ist etwas zwischen uns und dem wahren Wesen: Gefühl, Bild oder Wort. Wir 
sehen überall nur ein Verborgenes; aber, als ein Verborgenes, sehen wir und spüren 
wir dasselbe”; JWA 3:14. 

“Schauen der Ahndung”; JWA 3:124. 

“unmittelbar aus der eigenen Seele”; JWA 3:40. 

“aus Bescheidenheit”; JWA 3:40. 
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Jacobi often denotes what he calls faith also reason, and of this reason 
he writes: “Yes, it poetizes — [...] but it poetizes truth.” 14 

Jacobi has drawn forth the far-reaching consequences of his 
insight into the inescapable subjectivity and symbolism of religion. 
“We claim that no external form can be attributed to the true religion 
as its only and necessary form, so that on the contrary it belongs to 
its nature not to have such a form.”' If religion, from its founding 
contextual matrix, expresses itself in individual interpretations and 
forms, then these must necessarily be plural and manifold. There 
cannot be only one single necessary form of religion. But Jacobi does 
not — as readers of our day would expect — draw attention to the plu- 
ralism of religion. Jacobi values this little because in his opinion it 
is only possible for those who give up their own certainty. The indi- 
vidual certainty of truth is intersubjectively nontransferable; the cer- 
tainty of truth of religion necessarily makes people intolerant. Jacobi 
thus sharply emphasizes the somewhat solipsistic side of religious 
certainty of truth. Religious tolerance, for him, can only mean con- 
ceding to others the nontransferability of their own certainty, that is, 
their own intolerance. For the alternative would be precisely the loss 
of one’s own certainty.!° 

Jacobi did not leave the immediate certainty of existence in 
vagueness, but rather very concretely implemented exactly what 
happens in the consciousness of humans. He speaks of a force that 


moves humans, which he compares to an instinct and a drive: 


What this instinct seeks as objects of knowledge or of will, humans 


have had from time immemorial and in general: Divine things; 


14 “Ja sie dichtet — [...] aber sie dichtet Wahrheit”; JWA 3:49. 

15 “Der wahren Religion, behaupten wir, kann so wenig irgend eine äußere Gestalt, 
als einzige und nothwendige Gestalt der Sache, zugeschrieben werden, daß es im 
Gegenteil zu ihrem Wesen gehört, keine solche Gestalt zu haben”; JWA 3:46. 

16 “Wer, dies erkennend, jedem seiner Mitmenschen, wie sich selbst — die Befugniß der 
Intoleranz zugesteht - der allein ist wahrhaft tolerant. Und auf eine andere Weise soll 
es niemand seyn; denn eine wirkliche Gleichgültigkeit in Absicht aller Meinungen, 
da sie nur aus einem durchgängigen Unglauben entspringen kann, ist die schreck- 
lichste Entartung menschliche Natur”; JWA 3:60. 
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its first effects have been called virtuous sensations, inclinations, 
convictions and actions. That feeling is also soon called moral — 
soon called the feeling of truth. In it, without a comprehensive 
view (Anschauung), without concept, unfathomable and 


unspeakable, the true, good and beautiful reveal themselves.!” 


The immediate certainty of God impresses upon humans the 


direction of a moral life. In this power, the true, good and beautiful is 


realized in humans themselves. For Jacobi, moral experience cannot 


be separated from the experience of God. This is its universality: 


cy 


Inseparable from this consciousness in humans is the looking-up 
to a being above them, which is not merely a supreme being, but 
God, the one and only; an omnipotence that is not merely the 
omnipotence of the blind soul of nature or of the world, even 
obeying necessity (which is, in truth, itself only the imaginary 
ghost of necessity), but the will of a wanting one, who, knowing 
and with freedom, allows everything that enjoys to become of 
love. Without love freedom would only be a blind approximation, 
just as reason without freedom would only be a blind necessity 
knowing itself as blind necessity. Only for the sake of beauty and 


goodness is there a world.!8 


“Was dieser Trieb als Gegenstände des Erkenntnisses oder des Wollens anstrebt, 
haben die Menschen, von jeher überhaupt: Göttliche Dinge; und seine ersten sich 
darstellenden Wirkungen - tugendhafte Empfindungen, Neigungen, Gesinnungen 
und Handlungen genannt. Darum heißt jenes Gefühl auch - bald sittliches — bald 
Wahrheitsgefühl. In ihm offenbaren sich ohne Anschauung, ohne Begriff, uner- 
gründlich und unaussprechlich, das in sich Wahre, Gute und Schöne”; JWA 3:61. 

In German this reads: “Unzertrennlich von diesem Bewußtseyn ist im Menschen der 
Aufblick zu einem Wesen über ihm, das nicht blos ein Allerhöchstes ist, sondern 
Gott, der Alleinige; zu einer Allmacht, die nicht ist blos die Allgewalt einer blin- 
den, selbst der Nothwendigkeit gehorchenden Natur- oder Weltseele (in Wahrheit nur 
das phantasirte Gespenst der Notwendigkeit selbst) sondern Wille eines Wollenden, 
der wissend und mit Freyheit alles, was das Daseyns sich erfreut, aus Liebe werden 
lässt. Ohne Liebe wäre Freyheit nur blindes Ungefähr, so wie Vernunft ohne Freyheit 
nur ihrer selbst inne werdende blinde Notwendigkeit. Allein um des Schönen und 
Guten willen, ihm zu Liebe, ist eine Welt vorhanden”; JWA 3:40; see also: “Was, sich 
selbst vernehmend, Freyheit inne wird, und Gottes inne als des höchsten Guts; was 
Sittlichkeit stiftend Religion offenbart, Religion offenbarend Sittlichkeit stiftet, bey- 
des unertrenntlich: das ist der Geist, und ausser ihm ist keine Wahrheit”; JWA 3:41. 
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Address cannot occur without a being that addresses. In the strength 
of self-awareness, humanity encounters an intention and a will. It 
is this inner structure of immediate certainty from which Jacobi 
derives the strictly personalistic structure of his theism. In humans’ 
moral self-awareness, the intention of the good and the beautiful 
towards which the world is created, is realized. Two aspects are par- 
ticularly striking here. First, Jacobi links the experience of freedom 
with the experience of love as the ultimate reason, the intention 
that moves in self-experience. Humans experience themselves as 
free not to want anything - not to desire a “blind approximation” — 
and instead to want the good and the beautiful. This experience of 
freedom is thus the actual place where the plan of the universe is 
revealed in the certainty of humans. Second, Jacobi’s pictorial lan- 
guage attracts our attention. Immediate certainty is anything but 
static; it pulls, drives and motivates. This is an anthropologically 
remarkable perspective because he describes religion above all as 
effective energy; that is, it leads strongly into the dynamics of life.!? 
This is a considerable descriptive gain over a merely cognitive or 
ritualized narrowing of religion. 

In this context Jacobi has also presented a significant reinter- 
pretation of central Christian ideas. For him, the classical speech of 
humankind of the “image of God” is the symbolic condensation par 


excellence of what happens in faith: 


But we know of God and his will because we are born out of 
God, created in his image, his kind and lineage. God lives in 
us, and our life is hidden in God. If he were not present to us, 
immediately present through his image in our innermost self, 


what apart from himself should him make known to us?” 


19 For the expression “religiösen Energie,” see Sandkaulen, Philosophie Jacobis, 53n2. 

20 “Wir wissen aber von Gott und seinem Willen, weil wir aus Gott gebohren, nach 
seinem Bilde geschaffen, seine Art und Geschlecht sind. Gott lebet in uns, und unser 
Leben ist verborgen in Gott. Wäre er uns nicht gegenwärtig, unmittelbar gegenwär- 
tig durch sein Bild in unserem innersten Selbst: was außer Ihm sollte Ihn uns kund 
thun?”; JWA 3:41. 
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The image of God also means that for humans there is no source of 
divine revelation other than their own soul. This has far-reaching 
consequences for Jacobi’s understanding of nature, but it also has 
remarkable consequences for his understanding of the person of 
Christ. Jacobi can write pointedly: “We have the God who became 


human in us.”?! He continues: 


What Christ has been apart from you, in and of himself; 

whether he is, in reality, commensurate or incommensurate with 
your concept of him, or whether he is only ever present in your 
mental image of him does not matter in view of its essential 
truth, and the quality of the convictions that spring therefrom. 
What He is in you is all that counts; and in you, he is a being 


truly divine.” 


This quote is reminiscent of Lessing’s distinction between facts 
of reason and history. Jacobi, however, continues it with remarkable 
consistency. The meaning of Christ is replaced by its historical 
anchoring and shifted solely into the unfolding of the life forces that 
unfold from him in the consciousness of the believer. Thus, a way 
is shown that already points far into modern theology and under- 
lines an aspect that Jacobi has often attested to. In many ways he has 
proven himself to be a prophet who predicted the thoughts of later 
generations. At the same time, however, this Christological turn also 
shows the strength and weakness of Jacobi’s philosophy of religion. 
It is not to be seen how this certainty of God, which now presents 
itself more closely as a certainty of Christ, adjusts and adapts itself in 


consciousness. It is there or not there. Just as faith is not accessible 


21 Jacobi, “Den Gott haben wir, der in uns Mensch wurde”; JWA 3:42. 

22 “Was Christus außer dir, für sich gewesen, ob deinem Begriffe in Wirklichkeit entspre- 
chend oder nicht entsprechend, ja ob nur in dieser je vorhanden, ist in Absicht der 
wesentlichen Wahrheit deiner Vorstellung, und der Eigenschaft der daraus entspring- 
enden Gesinnung gleichgültig. Was Er in Dir ist, darauf allein kommt es an; und in dir 
ist er ein wahrhaft göttliches Wesen”; JWA 3:46. 


23 See Klaus Hammacher, “Daraus geht aber eine Umdeutung der Christusidee her- 


vor, vor deren Sprengkraft freilich die Diskussion damals ausgewichen ist,” in 
Hammacher, Von den göttlichen Dingen, 135. 
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to knowledge, there are no reasons and justifications, neither philo- 
sophical nor theological, which could at least prepare the certainty of 
God in consciousness. 

Although the present chapter is limited to Jacobi’s effect in 
Protestantism, this should not be taken as reflection of Jacobi’s 
limited reception; Jacobi was also discussed in the Catholic theol- 
ogy of the nineteenth century. Above all the representatives of the 
Tübingen school shared with Jacobi the evaluation of faith as a form 
of reason; however, they were interested in a transformation of rea- 
sonable faith into knowledge, and in this they above all followed 
Hegel - clearly differing from Jacobi.”* Moreover, as far as the ques- 
tion of Jacobi’s reception in Protestantism is concerned, a distinc- 
tion must be made between a direct and an indirect effect. It is part 
of Jacobi’s fate that his indirect influence is far greater. He expressed 
thoughts and anticipated ideas that others took up and developed 
further. This ranges from denominational theologians of the nine- 
teenth century, who borrowed arguments from Jacobi to be able to 
argue against the idealistic pathos of freedom in the doctrine of sin, 
to Kierkegaard’s idiosyncratic adaptation of the leap metaphor - the 
salto mortale.” 

In Jacobi’s relationship with Friedrich Schleiermacher one 
can speak of an effect in the narrower, direct sense. One year before 
Jacobi’s death, in 1818, Schleiermacher and Jacobi met for the first 
and last time in Munich. This was preceded by two decades of liter- 


ary acquaintance. Schleiermacher owed much to Jacobi and thus laid 


24 See the work of Catholic theologian Johann Evangelist von Kuhn (1806-87), who 
dedicated a whole book to Jacobi’s importance in 1834. For the Catholic reception 
of Jacobi, see Theo Kobusch, “Glaube und Vernunft: Zur Wirkung Jacobis in der 
Tübinger Schule und im spekulativen Theismus,” in Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: Ein 
Wendepunkt der geistigen Bildung der Zeit, ed. Walter Jaeschke and Birgit Sandkaulen 
(Hamburg: Meiner, 2004), 376-94; Pierre Jean Brunel, De Protée a Polyphéme: Les 
Lumières platoniciennes de Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (Paris: Presses de l'université 
Paris-Sorbonne, 2014), 12f. 

See Gunther Wenz, “Spatfolgen Jacobis: Die kritische Rezeption der Schelling’schen 
Freiheitsschrift in J. Müllers Hamartiologie von 1844,” in Das Böse und sein Grund, 
ed. Wenz, 75-90; see Klaus-M. Kodalle, “Salto mortale: Kierkegaard und Jacobi,” in 
Wendepunkt, ed. Jaeschke and Sandkaulen, 395-421. 
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the foundation for Jacobi’s special influence on Protestant theology 
in Germany. Jacobi’s influence on Schleiermacher is the subject of 
extensive research; the only question seems to be whether Jacobi’s 
influence was great or very great.” First of all, Schleiermacher was 
subject to what applied to the entire German philosophical landscape 
in the late eighteenth century: Jacobi opened a new cosmos with the 
Spinoza debate. Schleiermacher took such formative suggestions from 
Spinoza that he wanted to sacrifice a lock of hair to him in his On 
Religion: Speeches to Its Cultured Despisers (1799). Schleiermacher’s 
famous expression Anschauung des Universums (intuition of the 
universe) has its decisive origin in his reception of Spinoza, as con- 
veyed through Jacobi.” From Jacobi himself Schleiermacher adopted 
the distinction between religion and philosophical knowledge. This 
initially referred to the means of expression: that religion cannot 
merge into a rational conceptual language but requires other, more 
poetic means of expression. What is decisive above all, however, is 
the primary location of religion in feeling or — as Schleiermacher 
later calls it - in immediate self-consciousness. Furthermore, for 
Schleiermacher religion is a direct consciousness of reality, which is 
accessible only in a second step of a conceptual and thinking act. It 
may be owing to this great similarity that Schleiermacher intended 
to dedicate his “doctrine of faith” to Jacobi until his death.”® 

At the same time there is an amazing difference. Schleiermacher 
grasped religion in its primary form of immediate self-consciousness 
much more vaguely as a view of the universe. Both in the Speeches 
and in the Doctrine of Faith he already describes the concept of God 


as a secondary, mental setting. In this he is far more mystical than 


26 See Andreas Arndt, “Mystizismus, Spinozismus und Grenzen der Philosophie: Jacobi 
im Spannungsfeld von F. Schlegel und Schleiermacher,” in Wendepunkt, ed. Jaeschke 
and Sandkaulen, 126-41, especially 134-41. 

27 See Ulrich Barth, “Was heißt ‘Anschauung des Universums?’,” in Kritischer 
Religionsdiskurs (Tuebingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 222-45 (with reference to the 
research literature). 

28 Arndt, “Mystizismus,” 140, here making reference to Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
Der christliche Glaube nach den Grundsätzen der evangelischen Kirche im 
Zusammenhange dargestellt (1821/22), ed. Hermann Peiter (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1980). 
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Jacobi. For Jacobi, the immediate certainty of a human’s existence is by 
nature the concrete certainty of a personal God. While this knowledge 
does not afford conceptual thinking at all for Jacobi, Schleiermacher 
by contrast assesses the possibilities of a philosophical mediation of 
religious contents more positively, since this mediation cannot in any 
case start with direct consciousness, but only on the level of second- 
ary conceptual articulations. A century later Rudolf Otto continued to 
work on this question; in his philosophy of religion he referred above 
all to Jacob Friedrich Fries, whose thoughts stood in some proxim- 
ity to Jacobi.” Despite all the admiration he felt for Schleiermacher, 
Otto also criticized a decisive point. Within the religious conscious- 
ness is always present whatever initially provokes this religious con- 
sciousness. It is essentially also a consciousness of its own causation. 
Here Otto obviously follows the line of Fries-Jacobi more than that of 
Schleiermacher. Proceeding more cautiously than Jacobi, Otto did not 
call this reason God, but the numinous. Proceeding more concretely 
than Schleiermacher, Otto articulated the consciousness of this rea- 
son per se much more than he did the secondary, hermeneutical set- 
ting of human thinking.’ 

These updates by way of Schleiermacher and Otto lead us into 
the core of Jacobi’s understanding of religion: the representation of 
the immediate certainty of existence as certainty of God, and with 
it the identity of religion and God-consciousness. Jacobi was able to 
achieve important breakthroughs for the understanding of religion. 
With his thesis that religious consciousness is always subjectively 
composed and symbolically articulated, he leads faith from the old 
world of premodern positivism of divine revelation deep into the 
new waters of modernity. In the field of theological anthropology and 


Christology he proposes inspiring new interpretations of classical 


2 Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige: Uber das Irrationale in der Idee des Göttlichen und sein 
Verhältnis zum Rationalen (Munich: Beck, 2014); see Bruno Bianco, “’Ein Votum für 
Jacobi gegen Schelling’: Fries’ Teilnahme am Streit um die göttlichen Dinge,” in PLS 
3:155-73 (on mutual influences and differences between Jacobi and Fries, see 167-73). 

30 See Otto, Das Heilige, 9-11. 
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Christian ideas. In other fields he shows theology within limits, for 
the overcoming of which he has set very high argumentative hurdles. 
In his defense against Schelling’s naturalism he mutes nature reli- 
giously; nature in itself says nothing if the immediate certainty of 
God has not been established in humans beforehand. With this, he 
not only clearly anticipates the methodical atheism of the natural sci- 
ences, but also describes the overall ambivalence of modern percep- 
tions of nature, lying somewhere between resonance and absurdity.?! 

Ultimately, Jacobi arrives at estimations worth considering 
of a solipsistic, yet intersubjectively incommunicable — therefore 
necessarily (as he calls it) “intolerant” — basic structure of religious 
certainty. This is his greatness and limitation. The immediate cer- 
tainty of existence is an essential part of human development of 
reality. The parallels between Jacobi and the philosophy of life and 
philosophy of existence are obvious. In his inspiring book on Jacobi, 
Pierre Jean Brunel also discovered Platonic roots with good reason. In 
fact, what Jacobi calls reason evokes an insight and an enthusiasm 
that is far removed from the rational structure of modern concepts 
of reason.*? Jacobi describes in his immediate certainty of existence 
an attractive model of a human world and a life orientation. But he 


has shown no way to get into this certainty - and this is Jacobi’s 
y 8 y 


31 He can sum up his aversion to Schelling’s supposed pantheism succinctly: “Holz 
macht sich nicht selbst zum Bette, Erz nicht selbst zur Statue” (JWA 3:106n1); he cri- 
tizes the experience of nature: “Die Natur verbirgt Gott, weil sie über nur Schicksal, 
eine ununterbrechbare Kette von lauter wirkenden Ursachen ohne Anfang und Ende 
offenbaret. [...] auch schaffet sie nicht, sondern verwandelt absichtslos und bewußt- 
los aus ihren finstern Abgrunde ewig nur sich selbst. [...]”. He draws the following 
conclusion: “Der Mensch offenbaret Gott, indem er mit dem Geiste sich über die 
Natur erhebt, und, kraft dieses Geistes, sich ihr als eine von ihr unabhängige, ihr 
unüberwindliche Macht, entgegenstellt, sie bekämpft, überwältigt, beherrscht”; (JWA 
3:117). Understandably, Jacobi hardly found supporters in the enthusiasm for nature 
of his time; Goethe polemically wrote: “Als gäb’s einen Gott im Gehirn, Da! hinter 
des Menschen alberner Stirn” (Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, “Grof ist die Diana der 
Epheser,” in PLS 3.1:322). 

Brunel writes: “Jacobi insiste sur le fait que la rationalité moderne perd la mémoire 


8 


de cette mutilation qui n’autorise désormais plus qu’un sagesse borgne”; Pierre Jean 
Brunel, De Protée ä Polypheme: Les Lumiéres platoniciennes de Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi (Paris: Presses de l'université Paris-Sorbonne, 2014), 371; see also, without ref- 
erence to Platonism, Ivaldo, Filosofia, 269. 
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limit - no reasons, no arguments lead to it, it is either there or not 
there, withdrawn from human knowledge. Hence there is a deep mel- 


ancholy in Jacobi’s philosophy of religion. 
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PART III Jacobi and the Revival 
of Socraticism: The Muenster 
Circle and Existentialism 


9 Jacobi and Hemsterhuis 
Daniel Whistler 


At stake in this chapter are the influences and affinities that link 
Francois Hemsterhuis (1721-90) to Jacobi’s Uber die Lehre des 
Spinoza in Briefen an den Herrn Moses Mendelssohn (Concerning 
the Doctrine of Spinoza in Letters to Herr Moses Mendelssohn, 
referred to as Briefe here). After initially summarising the threefold 
role that Hemsterhuis plays in that text, this chapter looks to various 
themes in Hemsterhuis’ own philosophy that intersect with Jacobi’s 
critique of the grounding of syllogistic reasoning. It then turns to 
Hemsterhuis’ implicit and amical critique of Jacobi in the Lettre sur 
lathéisme, comparing it to the closing pages of the Briefe. Finally, I 
suggest that one reason for such affinities is their analogous negotia- 


tions with the legacy of Charles Bonnet’s doctrine of palingenesis. 


“JACOBI AND ... HIS FRIEND HEMSTERHUIS”! 


There is something of Poe’s purloined letter to the lack of any detailed 
engagement with Hemsterhuis in recent commentary on Jacobi’s 
Briefe. He is so visible, so omnipresent in that text as to seemingly 
hide in plain sight and is much more than the most-often deployed 
name after Spinoza’s. In fact, he plays a threefold role: 

As Trigger: While the provocative role played by Jacobi’s presen- 
tation of Goethe’s Prometheus to Lessing is well rehearsed, far less 
acknowledged is Jacobi’s further donation of several of Hemsterhuis’ 
writings that furnish material for subsequent discussions at 
Wolfenbüttel. In accordance with Jacobi’s self-appointed role as pro- 
moter of Hemsterhuis’ corpus in Germany, he gave Lessing copies of 


Lettre sur l'homme et ses rapports (Letter on Man and his Relations), 


1 S. T. Coleridge, The Friend, vol. 1, ed. Barbara E. Rooke (London: Routledge, 1969), 155. 
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Sophyle (Sophylus), and Aristee (Aristaeus) in June 1780 (as well as, 
later, a copy of Lettre sur les désirs, Letter on Desires).* A few weeks 
later Jacobi finds Lessing “totally fascinated by just this Aristée, so 
much so that he had resolved to translate it himself”.3 Lessing goes 
on to discern his own brand of Spinozism in Hemsterhuis’ dialogue, 
leading to a debate over not only the interpretation of Hemsterhuis, 
but also the nature of Lessingian Spinozism in general. 

As Character: Hemsterhuis is both the addressee of the cen- 
tral dialogue in the Briefe and a “character” therein. The “Letter 
to Hemsterhuis” from the first edition is more than a mere “sup- 
plement to my letters to Mendelssohn”;* on the one hand, Jacobi 
imagines a Spinoza “speaking to us in person [having] just finished 
reading the Aristée”> and, on the other, he presents a fictionalised 
Hemsterhuis whose role is to “supply [Jacobi] with grounds that are 
sound enough to counter Spinoza’s arguments against the person- 
ality and understanding of a first cause, against free will and final 
causes”.° The Hemsterhuis of the dialogue fails (and this is pre- 
sumably Jacobi’s point); nevertheless, Jacobi still ends the dialogue 
“impatient to throw myself into the arms of that sublime genius who 
said that the occasional occurrence in the soul of even one aspiration 
for the better, for the future and the perfect, is a better proof of the 
Divinity than any geometric proof”; that is, to throw himself into 
Hemsterhuisian thinking, which, he continues, “can be called the 
standpoint of faith”.’ 

As Author: Hemsterhuis also contributes his own “treatment 
of the theme of atheism”! — the Lettre de Dioclés a Diotima sur 
latheisme (Letter from Diocles to Diotima on Atheism) - included 
as an appendix to the second edition of Jacobi’s Briefe. Having found 

2 Jacobi undertakes a similar function in gifting Hemsterhuis’ works to Goethe; see 

Erich Trunz, Goethe und der Kreis von Münster (Munster: Aschendorff, 1971), 25. 

3 MPW 198. 
4 MPW 179. 
5 MPW 205. 
6 MPW 215. 


7 MPW 214. 
8 MPW 360. 
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“excellent things” in the first edition of Jacobi’s book to the point that 
he even claims that Jacobi “knows how to articulate Spinozism even 
more clearly than Spinoza himself”, Hemsterhuis agreed to supply 
a small treatise for Jacobi to publish.? That is, Hemsterhuis acceded 
to Jacobi’s request in June 1787 to “think about how the concept 
of atheism could be philosophically and precisely determined” and, 
in response, after substantial revision in conversation with Gallitzin 
and Jacobi himself, completed the 1789 Lettre sur l’athéisme, which 
provides a genealogy of “the philosophical determination of the con- 
cept of atheism” (the contents of this letter is treated below).!° 

In sum, the Jacobi of the Briefe does not merely speak inces- 
santly of Hemsterhuis; he speaks to and for Hemsterhuis as well — 
and Hemsterhuis also speaks for himself. 

Whatever else this suggests, it makes it more urgent to add 
Hemsterhuis’ name to the list of figures studied as part of the Anglophone 
resurgence of interest in the Pantheismusstreit over the last three 
decades - alongside Spinoza, Goethe, Herder and the Weimar circle, the 
Berlin Aufklarer, Leibniz, radical Lutherans, and the Kabbalists. It is par- 
ticularly urgent considering how much stress was traditionally placed 
on the Jacobi-Hemsterhuis pairing — not only in the 1810 quotation 
from Coleridge that begins this section, but also in the aphorisms of 
the Schlegels,!! as well as de Stael’s grouping of Hemsterhuis and Jacobi 
(along with Lessing) as the major progenitors of idealist philosophising.!” 

Of course, Hemsterhuis’ philosophy is not the sole significant 
oversight in contemporary Anglophone readings of the Briefe; as this 
chapter progresses, I want to draw attention to two more in passing, 
suggesting that they are all interconnected or, more precisely, that all 


three lacunae are symptoms of a common problem. The two others are, 


° Francois Hemsterhuis, Briefwisseling (Hemsterhuisiana), 13 vols, ed. Jacob van Sluis 
(Berltsum: Van Sluis, 2011-17), 8:108, 111, this source is henceforth cited as HBW. 

10 F, H. Jacobi, “Letter to Galitzin, 5 June 1787”, in Trunz, Goethe und der Kreis, 52. 

1! For example, Friedrich Schlegel couples Hemsterhuis and Jacobi in regard to their 
“instinct for the divine” in Kritische Ausgabe, ed. Ernst Behler Ernst Behler, Jean 
Jacques Anstett, and Hans Eichner (Munich: Schoeningh, 1958-}, 2:187. 

12 Germaine de Staël, De l'Allemagne (Paris: Nicolle, 1813), 431. 
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first, the invocations of Charles Bonnet and his doctrine of palingen- 
esis throughout the Briefe and, second, the final few rhapsodic pages of 
the text itself, which hardly ever receive the kind of analytic scrutiny 
afforded to the opening letters to Mendelssohn. I want to argue that 
what links the mentions of Hemsterhuis and Bonnet to the culmina- 
tion of the Briefe is that they are all moments where Jacobi does not 
merely act as a critic of the philosophical mainstream, but pursues, con- 
structively, an alternative philosophical agenda. Contra Isaiah Berlin’s 
image of isolated and anomalous counter-Enlightenment “heroes”, 
Jacobi is at these moments no mere outsider, manifest ex nihilo, but 


rather belongs to a philosophical community along with Hemsterhuis. 


ENTHUSIASM 


Jacobi’s appreciation of Hemsterhuisian philosophy goes far beyond 
the text of the Briefe itself (just as Hemsterhuis engages with Jacobi’s 
work in far more extensively than in the Lettre sur I’athéisme alone). 
It begins in August 1769 when he first reads Hemsterhuis’ Lettre sur 
la sculpture (Letter on Sculpture) and attempts to visit him in The 
Hague; it continues through his 1773 discussions of Hemsterhuis 
with Diderot (who had himself just met the Dutch philosopher), 
through his avid reading of Hemsterhuis’ manuscripts over the sub- 
sequent decade and through their meeting, via Gallitzin, at the end of 
February 1781; it culminates in the various translation plans Jacobi 
made for Simon (partially completed) and for Alexis (published at the 
same time as the French original in 1787). 

At the centre of all these intersections between the two philoso- 
phers stands one fundamental conceptual affinity — a suspicion of the 
grounds to syllogistic reasoning. Hemsterhuis is one of Jacobi’s closest 
allies in refusing “the way of the syllogism”'3, in insisting that phi- 
losophy ends in ruin when confronted with the ineluctable fact “that 
certain things admit of no explication,”!* and in affirming that “quite 
another spirit must dwell in [man] than the spirit of syllogism’. 

13 MPW 249. 


14 MPW 193. 
15 MPW 347. 
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Jacobi finds in Hemsterhuis a fellow seeker after “the unanalysable, 
the immediate, the simple”.!° And this is why, as mentioned earlier, 
in the Briefe Jacobi identifies Aristée with “the standpoint of faith”.!” 
In fact, the following passage addressed to Mendelssohn verges on a 


paraphrase of Aristée, as we shall see: 


How can we strive for certainty unless we are already acquainted 
with certainty in advance, and how can we be acquainted with it 
except through something that we already discern with certainty? 
This leads to the concept of an immediate certainty, which not 
only needs no proof, but excludes all proofs absolutely, and is 


simply. [...] Conviction by proofs is certainty at second hand.!® 


The task at hand is to display, within Hemsterhuis’ own writings, the 
prehistory of this turn away from “conviction by proofs” to its under- 
lying principle of “assent by faith”; that is, to locate in Hemsterhuis’ 
work a critique of traditional philosophical demonstration and an 
affirmation instead of a pre-rational intuition of truth experienced in 
moments of enthusiasm. 

Hemsterhuis’ criticisms of “the way of syllogism” develop over 
the course of his publications. From the beginning he abhors media- 
tion, for whenever there are intermediaries error is possible - and he 
identifies syllogistic reasoning as one practice in which such interme- 
diaries are legion. The further one passes through intermediate steps 
away from an original self-evident axiom, the weaker the certainty 
that attaches to the conclusion, i.e., and the greater the chance of 
error. For Hemsterhuis, the human failure to “link together in a single 
instant all of the truths passed through to reach [a conclusion]” (and 
subsequent recourse to a succession of demonstrative stages) weak- 


ens original conviction of primary truths.!? As Novalis summarises in 


16 MPW 194. 

17 MPW 214. 

18 MPW 230. 

19 François Hemsterhuis, Oeuvres philosophiques, ed. Jacob van Sluis (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), 304, 306; this source is henceforth cited as HOP. 
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his Hemsterhuis-Studien, “Certainty is always in inverse proportion 
to distance from the first axiom.””° 

In Aristée, this critique of mediation becomes visibly reminis- 
cent of Jacobi’s own position: here Hemsterhuis begins to propose an 


alternative type of conviction to the syllogistic: 


Man, it seems, is susceptible to two kinds of certainty: one is an 
internal, ineffaceable sentiment in a well constituted man; the 
other derives from reasoning, that is, from the orderly work of the 
intellect. The latter cannot subsist without the former as its unique 
ground; for in ascending to the first principles of all our knowledge, 
we reach axioms, that is, pure certainty of sentiment. [...] In a 
well-constituted man, a simple sigh of the soul manifest from 

time to time towards the better, the future, the perfect is a more- 


than-geometrical demonstration of the nature of the divinity.?! 


This passage forms something of a leitmotif running through Jacobi’s 
works and has gone on to become a favourite of many Hemsterhuis 
scholars too: for Bulle, it marks the moment when Hemsterhuisian 
intuition “no longer has anything to do with the rational”, and, for 
Ayrault, this passage “reads like a Pietist text where Hemsterhuis 
seems to enter into the lineage of anti-Cartesian Christianity”. In 
general, it seems clear that the initial critique of mediation has been 
radicalised: discursive knowledge is necessarily lacking, for it depends 
on another kind of certainty, that is, the non-discursive ground of all 
reasoning. A supplement to the syllogism is required, and this supple- 
ment is a feeling. As Hemsterhuis puts it in correspondence, “In our- 


selves, knowledge is feeling, is intimate, perfect conviction.””* 


20 Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis), Schriften: Die Werke Friedrich von Hardenbergs 
(Historische-kritische Ausgabe), eds. Paul Kluckhohn, Richard Samuel, Gerhard 
Schulz and Hans-Joachim Mahl, 6 vols (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1960-2006), 3:364. 

21 HOP 476. 

2 Ferdinand Bulle, Franziskus Hemsterhuis und der deutsche Irrationalismus des 18. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig: Spamer, 1911), 24. 

23 Roger Ayrault, La genèse du romantisme allemand (Paris: Aubier, 1961), 2:485. 

24 HBW 7:178 (emphasis in the original). 
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This line of thinking is further radicalised in Hemsterhuis’ final 
dialogue, Alexis, where he finally establishes a model for this senti- 
mental process by which “you sense a geometric truth long before you 
have the conviction that the intellect gives”. And such a process is 
named “enthusiasm”, that moment where imaginative Witz and feel- 
ing anticipate the work of the intellect. He msterhuis writes in Alexis 
of “those happy moments of enthusiasm when |...] it is no longer the 
prudent, exact and determinate march of the intellect that we follow”; 
rather, the discovery of truth is a matter of inspiration - what he calls 
“Jupiter’s lightning” or “a vague and blind effort” of the self. In these 
moments, we go “beyond our ordinary reach” by way of “an effort 
whose nature is absolutely unknown to us”, but which constitutes the 
sustaining principle for all intellectual creativity. Hemsterhuis writes, 
“I sense that the most profound reasoning, the wisest and most reflec- 
tive march of the intellect would supply us with very few new truths, 
if it were not sustained, directed or pushed by this enthusiasm which 
brings ideas together.”?‘ Sentimental certainty is transposed into con- 
viction in advance — a presentiment of the truth being sought. 

Novalis calls this “tact in the extraordinary sense”, in con- 
trast to the tact of “infinitely rapid reasoning”,?” and Hemsterhuis 
himself contrasts this kind of pre-rational tact with “reasoning and 
geometry”.?® For the Hemsterhuis of the early 1780s, this autono- 
mous tact has more to do with “good sense”, “the condensation of 
the imagination”, and the moral organ than it does with intellec- 
tion — and, indeed, this alternative to the intellect becomes to his 
mind “the faculty of true philosophers”. What is more - in an even 
greater affinity to Jacobi - it is in this pre-rational, anticipatory feel- 
ing that the principle of human personality is most completely mani- 
fest. That is, enthusiastic intuition is, for Hemsterhuis, a product of 
the unity of the I successfully fusing into one - “the true result of a 

25 HBW 3:202. 
26 HOP 632-4. 
27 Novalis, Schriften 3:373. 


°8 HBW 7:151. 
2 HOP 628-30, HBW 5:305. 
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perfect composition” .°° The self in its integrity grounds Hemsterhuis’ 


account of the enthusiastic creation of new knowledge. 


HISTORICITY 


Hemsterhuis’ discussion of enthusiasm in Alexis ends with a criti- 
cism of contemporary philosophy’s “perfect ignorance of the nature 
of this active enthusiasm”,*! and he goes on to construct a historical 
narrative that shows the limitations of the present by highlighting the 
fundamental plasticity of human thinking. That is, he writes, igno- 
rance of enthusiasm and personality in modernity “justifies your opin- 
ion that man is not here everything which the nature of a complete 
being demands and that, therefore, the human species could well have 
lost in a prior revolution either some organ (which is less probable) or 
some vehicle of sensation” .*? And what is surprising about the links 
here established between personality, history, and pre-rational convic- 
tion is that, elsewhere, Hemsterhuis makes use of them to launch an 
implicit, amical critique of Jacobi’s work. While he is quick to praise 
the Briefe to others, the Lettre sur l’Athéisme (Hemsterhuis’ own 
contribution to the Briefe) is tacitly critical of Jacobi precisely when 
it comes to the historicity of thinking. In short, he censures Jacobi’s 
guiding formula (Spinozism = pantheism, fatalism, atheism) as itself 
ahistorical, and thus in tension with what he considers the implica- 
tions of affirming principles of enthusiasm, feeling, and personality. 
Hence, in response to Jacobi’s invitation to undertake “a philo- 
sophical determination of atheism” for the second-edition of the Briefe, 
Hemsterhuis responds in characteristically playful fashion with a sketch 


of the entire history of atheism that refuses to either name Spinoza,? or 


w 
[=] 


HBW 5:240. 

HOP 632. 

HOP 632. 

Hemsterhuis admits as much to Gallitzin (HBW 10:37); in fact, he never mentions 


w 


8 


Spinoza’s name in his publications, despite his intention in many of them to refute 
Spinozism. This was, of course, a traditional eighteenth-century strategy of omission. 
See Jonathan Israel, “Failed Enlightenment”: Spinoza’s Legacy and the Netherlands 
(1670-1800) (Wassenaar: NIAS, 2007), 31. 
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directly engage with Jacobi’s own equation of philosophical reasoning 
with pantheism, atheism, and fatalism. Hemsterhuis summarises his 


narrative as follows: 


The first atheism born of a reason still too little enlightened is soon 
destroyed by serious contemplation of a moral world. The second, 
which is really only an incredulity that is often reasonable and that 
easily degenerates into indifference, is cured only in the breast of 
true philosophy. But the last—that gigantic son of our proud folly— 
will only ever be cured after man has familiarised himself with this 
incontestable truth: that matter is only a word which designates all 


the real essences as they relate to our current organs.** 


Atheism is not a fixed conceptual type whose tokens remain compa- 
rable across the ages; it is, instead, Hemsterhuis implies, a historical 
concept, dependent on the intellectual, anthropological, and often 
social features of a particular epoch. Hence, there is a primitive athe- 
ism in which “divinity becomes superfluous”,*° owing to the fact 
that ideas originating from the sensible world seem to explain all that 
exists; then there is a second “very natural incredulity” provoked by 
the “infinite abuses” that result from the mixing of religion and poli- 
tics, “mixes which often turn divinity into such an absurd monster 
that it destroys itself”;°° and finally, there is a “third atheism, born 
from the vanity of the triumphant intellect”,3” and to be located in 
contemporary materialism. The materialists “give to the entirety of 
the universe a charming homogeneity, the simplicity of which ren- 
ders useless and superfluous all other principles than autonomous 
matter”.3® The final historical manifestation of atheism is a theoreti- 
cal repetition of the first; it returns to a similar position but with all 


the initial philosophical naivety superseded. 


34 HOP 680. 
35 HOP 668. 
36 HOP 670. 
37 HOP 678. 
38 HOP 678. 
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Hemsterhuis’ Lettre sur lathéisme was useful enough for 
Jacobi’s purposes to include in his own book, despite Jacobi’s worry 
that, “without naming” Spinoza, the letter seemed “a little thin, 
dubious or too vague” (as Hemsterhuis himself paraphrased Jacobi’s 
reaction).°° Nevertheless, I want to argue that the letter also serves as 
a mild rebuke to Jacobi’s own arguments.“ In particular, Hemsterhuis 
is here contending that “Spinozism” cannot be turned into a univer- 
sal, ahistorical category that is able to name any manifestation of 
philosophical atheism (or pantheism or fatalism) whatsoever. Rather, 
Spinoza’s atheism exemplifies a specifically post-Cartesian moment. 
For example, in correspondence, Hemsterhuis is very keen to empha- 
sise that familiarity with Dutch intellectual history is a necessary 
prerequisite for any proper interpretation of Spinoza’s philosophy; 
moreover, such familiarity is something that Jacobi does not possess 


but Hemsterhuis - as a Dutchman - does: 


Just as one must excavate in greater Greece or Sicily to have some 
idea of Pythagoras’ sacred system, so too one must excavate in 
Holland to have a rounded idea of the system of the too-famous 
Spinoza. The Dutch have lived with him, have been his disciples, 
his protectors, his admirers, and have above all supplied the most 


learned, refined and determined Spinozists to exist.*! 


Kropp summarises nicely that “by relating Spinozism to its particu- 
lar Dutch context, [Hemsterhuis] reduced the philosophy of Spinoza 
to an essentially historical phenomenon”.* Reading between the 


lines of the Lettre sur l’athéisme, we might add that Jacobi is seen 


3 HBW 10:43. 

40 Hemsterhuis rebukes Jacobi more explicitly elsewhere, since - even though he holds 
him to be “one of the most amiable and wisest men that I have ever met” (HBW 4:112) 
and “the first to have given the true description of Spinozism and of its author” (HBW 
12:225) — he also bemoans the fact that Jacobi “lacks geometry” (i.e., the geometric 
spirit) (HBW 4:112-13) and upbraids him, via Gallitzin, for neglecting to work on 
mathematics (HBW 4:141). Jacobi’s failings are ultimately “the bitter fruit of having 
neglected geometry in his youth” (HBW 5:192). 

HBW 10:42-3. 

Henri Krop, “A Dutch Spinozismusstreit: The New View of Spinoza at the End of the 
Eighteenth Century”, Lias 32 (2005): 189. 
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to abuse the category of Spinozism by failing to respect its histori- 
cal specificity; that is, the fact that Spinoza is a representative of 
seventeenth-century efforts to extend the Cartesian “composition of 
a universe out of matter” to “now make a God” - his philosophy is 
the effect of an “ardent imagination” fired by Descartes’ revolution.* 
The name “Spinoza” does not therefore designate some ahistorical 
essential structure of philosophical rationality but is one of many 
historically specific perversions of reason. 

The Lettre sur Il’athéisme concludes with the following “incon- 
testable truth”: 


that matter is only a word which designates all the real essences 
as they have relation with our current organs; that matter cannot 
have more attributes than we have organs, and that if it is given 
to the nature of man to acquire more organs in the rest of his 
existence or other organs develop there, matter (if one wants to 
keep this word as the sign of essences insofar as they are known] 


will increase its attributes proportionately. 


Again, there is something of a mild rebuke to Jacobi in this passage con- 
cerning how best to attack atheism. Contemporary atheisms will not 
be vanquished, Hemsterhuis implies, by a confrontation with Spinoza — 
that is, by returning to some past scene of contestation. Rather, the 
overcoming of atheism, now to be conceived as materialism, is an issue 
for the future. The contingency of what currently counts as matter and 
the contingency of the human organs of perception by which matter 
is defined — as well as the probability of a future proliferation of such 
organs — is what will ultimately put paid to contemporary atheism. At 
stake here is Hemsterhuis’ organological thinking: his immaterialism 
rests on a history of the plasticity of the organs of philosophical think- 
ing. As he insists, “it is given to the nature of man to acquire more 
organs in the rest of his existence or for other organs to develop”; and 
continuing in this vein elsewhere, he affirms, “there is no absurdity in 


# HOP 672. 
44 HOP 680. 
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imagining man changing species on the surface of the earth” .*° In short, 


thinking is subject to organological transformations - it has a history. 


THE FORGOTTEN ENDING TO THE BRIEFE 


Much of Hemsterhuis’ critique of Jacobian ahistoricity might appear 
unfair to an attentive reader of the Briefe. The final pages of this 
text are just as insistent on historicising both thinking practices and 
the nature of the human being; the work climaxes, in fact, by link- 
ing faith, personality, epistemic structures, and history in much the 
same way as Hemsterhuis does. 

The end of the Briefe responds quite explicitly to the question, 
“Can living philosophy ever be anything but history?”** It describes, 
justifies, and celebrates a form of philosophising that is historical 
through and through, to the extent that each philosophical expression 
“capture[s] within itself the truth of the century”. This is equivalent, 
Jacobi continues, to a philosophising that “proceed|s] from the heart, 
and [...] return[s] to the heart”:*7 he equates the sentimental convic- 
tion that grounds philosophical insight to the plasticity of thinking. 
Felt truths are contingent on historical eras: “every age has its own 
truth” and the role of “living philosophy” is to “display” this truth. 

Just as Hemsterhuis claimed the history of philosophy is equival- 
ent to a history of the ever-increasing perfection of the human as she 
proliferates sense-organs, so too there is a teleology — even an escha- 
tology — of ever-increasing human perfection to Jacobi’s narrative. 
History shows the human being “progress in his existence and propel 
himself to a higher life”:* over the course of historical revolutions, the 
human will pass through “the wreckage of so many human forms”, 
before ultimately - owing to the workings of “Providence” — attaining 


“the final form beyond destruction” .5° Elsewhere, Jacobi will expand 


45 HOP 424. 
46 MPW 239. 
47 MPW 239. 
48 MPW 239. 
® MPW 231. 
50 MPW 242. 
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on this remark in the following terms: “Our life here below is nothing 
but the continual spiritualisation of the corporeal world and the meta- 
morphosis of soul into soul.”5! Once more: personality, the plasticity 
of the human being, and historical progress are meshed together. 
There are several sources to Jacobi’s identification of history 
and philosophy, many of whom he shares with Hemsterhuis; the one, 
however, on which I wish to focus is Charles Bonnet. At the very 
beginning of the Briefe, Jacobi’s conversation with Lessing on person- 
ality gravitates immediately towards Bonnet’s doctrine of palingen- 


esis. Jacobi writes to Mendelssohn: 


[Lessing] told me he had run across ideas on this subject that 
coincided remarkably with his own and with his system in general 
in Bonnet, whom he was reading up just then. Because of the tenor 
of the conversation and my exact acquaintance with Bonnet (whose 
collected works I had just about learned by heart), I neglected at 
the time to question him more closely on this point. [...] The essay 
of Bonnet that Lessing was reading at the time was probably none 


other than the Palingénésie that you know so well.” 


Leaving aside the spiteful reference to the Lavater-Mendelssohn 
controversy that closes this passage, what is worth emphasising is 
that such allusions to palingenesis are equally present later in the 
Briefe, such as in Jacobi’s concluding invocation of a youthful hero 
whose salto mortale takes the form of rebellion against (or “hissing 
at”) those irreligious philosophers and “doctors of secular wisdom”, 
such as Helvetius, who attempt to tempt and corrupt the youth by 
“whispering” seductive untruths such as “there is no palingenesis, 
nor is there genius, or spirit” 53 

These references to Bonnet’s palingenesis are, I suggest, 


another way by which Jacobi attempts to advocate for the need to 


5! Quoted in Karl Isenberg, Der Einfluss der Philosophie Charles Bonnets auf Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi (Leipzig: Noske, 1906), 48. 

5 MPW 197. 

5 MPW 242. 
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historicise philosophical thinking, as well as for the perfectibility of 
the human. For Bonnet, palingenesis signifies that everything has 
already been generated again, that everything is a recapitulation - or 
that everything has a history. Palingenetic doctrine asserts that all 
current forms exist in the middle of a long series of metamorphoses 
and regenerations; for example, Bonnet speaks of death as “the link 
which connects two lives”.5* And on this basis, he erects a “physics 
of the Resurrection”,5® for Resurrection merely names a process of 
natural production, that is, “the more or less rapid development of 
the spiritual body lodged from the beginning in the animal body”.5° 
And why this matters for our purposes is that its consequence is the 
historicised plasticity of all beings, including the human. In Bonnet’s 
own words, “Another order of things succeeds the first: the world is 
re-peopled and takes on a new face.”5’ For example, when it comes 
to the future of the earth, all beings “will be as different from what 
they are today as the state of our globe will differ from its present 
state. If we were permitted to contemplate at present this delight- 
ful scene of metamorphosis, I am convinced that we could recog- 
nise no species of animal which are today the most familiar.”5® This 
applies to the human as much as to anything else: humans too must 
“pass through a series of apparent metamorphoses”.’” And just as, 
for Hemsterhuis, the plasticity of the human is ultimately a matter 
of proliferating organs, so too, for Bonnet, new sense-organs and new 
cognitive capacities emerge with each global revolution, such that 
thinking - and the very practice of philosophy — will look radically 
different at each epoch. 


54 Charles Bonnet, La palingénésie philosophique, ed. Christiane Frémont (Paris: Fayard, 
2002), 639. 

55 Thid., 206. 

56 Thid., 614. 

57 Ibid., 189. 

58 Ibid., 139. 

5 Thid., 393. 

60 With each revolution, there emerges “a greater number of senses and more perfected 
senses” (ibid., 353), and, as Bonnet continues, “no relation” holds “between the ideas 
that we acquire by our five senses” at present and “those that we will be able to 
acquire by other senses” (ibid., 623). 
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THE SPECTRE OF PALINGENESIS 


It is not surprising that the Jacobi of the Briefe advocates a variant 
of this doctrine of palingenesis, since the young Jacobi’s residence in 
Geneva in around 1760 coincided with Bonnet’s growing celebrity 
there, and there is every chance that Jacobi met and was even taught 
by Bonnet.°! Bonnetian ideas figure in Jacobi’s philosophy not merely 
in its historical vision of increasingly spiritualised striving but also 
in reference to fibre physiology, to the construction of the self by way 
of an intimate feeling of personality, and to the empirical approach 
to the supernatural. The extent of these Bonnetian traces has led 
Verniére, for one, to label Jacobi a “disciple of Bonnet”. 

For the overarching task in this chapter - a study of the affini- 
ties between Jacobi and Hemsterhuis - the purpose of attending to 
Bonnet’s various influences on Jacobi is threefold. First, they serve as 
evidence of yet another affinity with Hemsterhuis: both Hemsterhuis 
and Jacobi continuously negotiate Bonnet’s legacy to develop a phi- 
losophising faithful to the three core tenets of enthusiasm, personal- 
ity, and historicity. Thus, Hemsterhuis too, while rejecting some of 
the excesses of Bonnet’s disciples who were “destitute of all common 
sense”, insists that “Bonnet is one of the most powerful brains to 
have existed”,* and, in this vein, tells a Genevan visitor that “if [he] 
deigned to study my work a little, he would well see that the philoso- 
phy of his hero and mine meet each other at the end of the day, and 
that the only difference is that he began with the tail and I with the 
head”. Both Jacobi and Hemsterhuis construct historicised philoso- 
phies under the aegis of a kind of palingenesis. 

Second, the references to Bonnet are significant because Jacobi 
sometimes connects them explicitly to Hemsterhuis — their philo- 


sophical positions converge, according to Jacobi, insofar as both 


6! See Isenberg, Einfluss, 10. 

® Paul Verniére, Spinoza et la pensée française avant la revolution (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1954), 665. 
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presage “the standpoint of faith”. Take, for example, Jacobi’s com- 
ments on the limits of empirical knowledge: “Bonnet,” one charac- 
ter proffers in David Hume tiber den Glauben oder Idealismus und 
Realismus, “is still the one whom I find the most satisfactory in this 
regard, with his list of limitations”, but, the protagonist responds, 
while “what Bonnet says is really well considered”, “the Sophyle of 
my friend Hemsterhuis” is the philosophical piece to have gone a step 
beyond him and “even more thoroughly considered” the problem.‘ 
That is, Hemsterhuis’ project is interpreted as a working-through of 
Bonnet’s. And, in fact, when it comes to this question of the limits 
of empirical knowledge, it is easy to pinpoint a common source for 
all three philosophers in the late Newtonian tradition, above all in 
Willem ’s Gravesande’s Introductio ad philosophiam Newtonianam, 
praised by Bonnet, taught to Jacobi by Le Sage in Geneva (perhaps 
on Bonnet’s recommendation) and studied by Hemsterhuis in private 
lessons given at Leiden University by ’s Gravesande himself. 

Third, as mentioned earlier, the Bonnet-connection helps 
strengthen a defence of Jacobi against Hemsterhuis’ amical critique 
of the Briefe’s apparently ahistorical approach to concepts such 
as atheism. The discourse on palingenesis in the Briefe reinforces 
Jacobi’s commitment, pace Hemsterhuis’ interpretation, to the his- 
toricisation of thinking and shows that it is, in fact, rather similar to 
Hemsterhuis’ own Bonnetian history of human perfectibility. Both 
Jacobi and Hemsterhuis navigate the legacy of palingenesis to con- 
struct a distinctive vision of philosophical history as a series of pro- 
gressive perfections, according to which what it means to think will 
be radically transformed over time. The tools of philosophising itself 


are implicated in an eschatological process. 


LANDMARKS OF ENTHUSIASTIC PHILOSOPHY 


“The significant role that Bonnet played in the intellectual life of his 
time”, including the influence of palingenetic doctrine on Jacobi, 
66 MPW 274-5. 


7 Klaus Bohnen, “Lessings Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (§4) und Bonnets 
Palingenesie: Ein Zitat-Hinweis”, Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift 31 (1981): 363. 
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Hemsterhuis, and their contemporaries, has long been ignored. This 
is ashame, for it would help explain better some of what was happen- 
ing in German philosophy during the 1770s and 1780s. Indeed, not 
only does intellectual history sorely lack a Hemsterhuis in Germany 
monograph, but the same is also true of a Bonnet in Germany vol- 
ume; and, what is more, the two volumes would turn out to be inti- 
mately interlinked. What I have been suggesting in this chapter is 
that to make sense of Jacobi’s reception of Hemsterhuis, Bonnet 
needs to be added into the picture. Both Jacobi and Hemsterhuis iden- 
tify in Bonnet’s philosophy the resources to think the concepts of 
personality, history, and the sense organs together in a manner that 
is resolutely immaterialist; both of them make use of Bonnet to do 
something quite different from what is usually thought of as main- 
stream late eighteenth-century philosophising. 

What I wish to emphasise in closing is that the alternative, post- 
Bonnetian tradition of immaterialism - which foregrounded concepts 
of enthusiasm, historicity, and personality — was a live option in late 
eighteenth-century Germany. There was a community of German 
philosophers thinking in the wake of Bonnet to which Hemsterhuis 
belonged, at least insofar as he was read in Germany. One of the rea- 
sons Hemsterhuis’ dialogues proved so popular in Germany, I con- 
jecture, was precisely the fact that they enacted the very struggle in 
which so many German philosophers were already engaged; that is, 
the struggle of wresting philosophy away from the systematic, the 
critical, and the material, and reorienting it towards the historical, 
the personal, and the immaterial. German readers long familiar with 
Bonnet had been prepared for this reorientation — and Jacobi was but 
one of many such readers. It is therefore unsurprising that some of 
the major landmarks from this tradition of post-Bonnetian philoso- 
phy are replete with connections to both Hemsterhuis and Jacobi. 


The following notes provide four examples: 


1. The 1769 Lavater-Mendelssohn controversy. When Lavater first trans- 
lated part of Bonnet’s La palingénésie philosophique (The Philosophical 


Palingenesis) into German, he did so in order to compel Mendelssohn 
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into renouncing Judaism through the sheer cogency of the palingenetic 
position. Jacobi’s own published letters to Mendelssohn repeat, in 
subtler form, the basic structure of this original provocation, pitting 
Hemsterhuisian and Bonnetian immaterialism against Spinozist reason, 
thereby intending to force Mendelssohn to choose between them. 
Mendelssohn is once more asked to confront the cogency of the palin- 
genetic position, but, this time, such a position is mediated through 
Hemsterhuis’ philosophy. 

2. The 1776 Enthusiasmusstreit. Triggered when Wieland asked the 
readers of Der Teutsche Merkur (in the initial issue of which Jacobi’s 
Woldemar appeared) to consider the “barriers” that “cold-blooded phi- 
losophers” and “anti-Platonists” had put in the way of “Enthusiasmus 
und Schwärmerei”,6 the roots of this provocation are to be located in 
Wieland’s own recent “return from the contemplation of Hemsterhuisian 
hypotheses”, as well as his advocation of palingenesis in terms that not 
only Bonnet but also Hemsterhuis and Jacobi would have approved (e.g., 
“The essence of man passes over from a spiritual seed into another life 
[...] a higher sphere [is attained] through gradual increase in knowledge 
and practiced faculties.” )7° 

3. Lessing’s late turn to palingenesis. In Wolfenbüttel in June 1780, Lessing 
admitted to Jacobi his recent interest in Bonnet’s La palingénésie 
philosophique (as discussed earlier), and this was further reflected in 
Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (The Education of the Human 
Race) completed that year: §4 of the text is, as has long been established, 
a close paraphrase from Bonnet’s Palingenesie.’”! Moreover, the later 
fragment, Daß mehr als fünf Sinnefür den Menschen sein können (That 
more than Five Senses are Possible for Humans), not only develops this 
Bonnetian thinking further, but it was also very probably triggered by 


8 C.M. Wieland, “Fragen”, in Der Teutsche Merkur 1 (1776), 82. For details, see Manfred 
Engel, “Die Rehabilitation des Schwarmers: Theorie und Darstellung des Schwärmens 
in Spätaufklärung und früher Goethezeit”, in Der ganze Mensch: Anthropologie und 
Literatur im 18. Jahrhundert, ed. Hans-Jürgen Schings (Dordrecht: Springer, 1994). 

© Quoted from Sophie de la Roche in Thomas C. Starnes, Christoph Martin Wieland: 
Leben und Werk (Sigmaringen: Thorbecke, 1987), 1:417. 

70 Lieselotte E. Kurth-Voigt, Continued Existence, Reincarnation and the Power of 
Sympathy in Classical Weimar (Rochester, NY: Camden House, 1999), 99. 

7! See, for example, Bohnen, “Lessings Erziehung”, 362, and Rudolf Unger, 
“Zur Geschichte des Palingenesiegedankens im 18. Jahrhundert”, Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte 2 (1924): 268-72. 
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Lessing’s reading of the Hemsterhuis dialogues gifted him by Jacobi.” 
Just like Hemsterhuis, Lessing frames the transformation of the human 
in terms of a gradual unfolding of “further senses” that unveil “a whole 
new world [...] full of the most splendid phenomena”. 

4. Herder and Schlosser on “die Seelenwanderung” (1781/2). Herder’s and 
Schlosser’s dialogues on resurrection, immortality, and reincarnation are 
heavily indebted to both Bonnet and Hemsterhuis as mediated through 
the Münster Circle. Indeed, as Kurth-Voigt has argued, under Bonnet’s 
influence, German philosophers in the late eighteenth century were 
“more intensely and lastingly interested in pre-existence and continued 
life than had previously been recognised”,”* and this interest was often 
explicitly framed in palingenetic terms, such as in Herder’s grounding 


principle that “palingenesis is man’s share”.’5 


Seen through these four lenses, Jacobi’s Briefe is no philosophi- 
cal outlier but forms part of an established philosophical discourse that 
knits together Hemsterhuisian and Bonnetian themes. The Briefe thus 
marks the culmination of precisely this continued attempt to make 
use of Hemsterhuis and Bonnet in German philosophy, the fruit of a 
communal attempt to use palingenesis, enthusiasm, and historicity 


to think in a way irreducible to contemporaneous developments in 


7 This is Brummel’s conjecture in Frans Hemsterhuis: Een philosophenleven (Haarlem: 
Willink, 1925}, 128. 

73 G. E. Lessing, Philosophical and Theological Writings, ed. and trans. H. B. Nisbet 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 183. Nisbet’s articulation of 
Lessing’s position in the following passage, in fact, expresses succinctly the very point 
at which Lessing’s, Bonnet’s, Jacobi’s, and Hemsterhuis’ projects all intersect: “The 
later Lessing speculates that the mental capacities of the human race may themselves 
evolve over time, and that human reason is not a static and unchanging entity. He 
explores this hypothesis further in the remarkable fragment Daß mehr als fünf Sinne 
für den Menschen sein können and suggests that, just as our souls at present inhabit 
bodies equipped with five senses, so they may in former times have possessed fewer 
senses, just as they may in future acquire additional senses which will allow them 
to penetrate dimensions of the universe which are at present closed to them. Human 
knowledge, in other words, is relative to our present psycho-physical constitution, 
which is not necessarily unalterable” (H. B. Nisbet, “Lessing and Philosophy”, in 
A Companion to the Works of G. E. Lessing, ed. Barbara Fischer and Thomas Fox 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005], 144-5). 

74 Kurth-Voigt, Continued Existence, ix. 

75 J. G. Herder, Briefe, eds. Günter Arnold, Reiner Schlichting, and Ulrike Leuschner, 15 
vols (Weimar: Böhlaus, 1977-2016), 1:141. 
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Berlin, Königsberg, or Jena. Hemsterhuis’ threefold role in the Briefe — 
as trigger, character, and author - is but the climax of a role that he, 


along with Bonnet, had long been playing in German philosophy. 
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ro Dioscuri 
Hamann and Jacobi 


John R. Betz 


Even after a century of modern scholarship, J. G. Hamann and F. H. 
Jacobi do not belong to the academic mainstream; and in Hamann’s 
case — given that he wrote in an “archipelagic” style for readers “who 
know how to swim” - it is safe to say that he never will.! Indeed, as 
Goethe predicted in view of their highly allusive and enigmatic qual- 
ity, Hamann’s writings will only grow darker over time.” But this did 
not keep Goethe and other admirers, including Jacobi, from reading 
him and searching for the light, as it were, shining in the darkness (cf. 
John 1:5). On the contrary, this was part of Hamann’s allure. As Jean 
Paul memorably put it, speaking surely for many more, “The great 
Hamann is a deep heaven full of telescopic stars, with many a nebula 
that no eye will resolve.”3 

Curiously, however, Hamann’s darkness notwithstanding, 
Goethe considered him, and not Kant, to be “the most brilliant mind 


of his time” (“der hellste Kopf seiner Zeit”).* And other leading lights 


! The metaphorical expression about readers who “know how to swim” comes from 
Hamann’s Socratic Memorabilia; see J. G. Hamann, Sdmtliche Werke, historical- 
critical ed., 6 vols., ed. Josef Nadler (Vienna: Herder, 1949-1957), 2:61. Hereafter this 
source is cited as HSW. 


» 


“If one cannot approach him in the depths or stroll with him in the heights, or seize 
upon the figures he has in mind, or from an infinite scope of literature find out the 
exact sense of a reference to which he merely alludes, things only become cloudier and 
darker about us the more we study him, and with the years this darkness will increase, 
since his allusions were directed to an exceptional degree at the specific, prevailing cir- 
cumstances of the life and literature of the time.” See J. W. von Goethe, Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, book 12, in Werke, 14 vols., ed. Erich Trunz (Munich: Beck, 1974), 9:515. 
Jean Paul, Vorschule der Ästhetik I, §14, in Sämtliche Werke, ed. Eduard Berend 
(Berlin: Akademie, 1952), 4:220. 

See Kanzler Friedrich von Müller, Unterhaltungen mit Goethe, ed. R. Grumach 
(Weimar: Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1982), 109. As Goethe put it upon discovering Vico, “It 
is truly a beautiful thing if a people can claim such a literary father; one day Hamann 


w 


+ 


will become a similar codex for the Germans”; see Goethe, Italienische Reise (from 
Naples, 5 March 1787) (Weimar, 1890), 1:31. 
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had similar opinions. Schelling, who obtained a selection of Hamann’s 
writings from Jacobi, the executor of Hamann’s Nachlass, called 
him a mind of original power (“ein urkräftiger Geist”).5 Friedrich 
Schlegel, the leader of the German Romantics, referred to him as a 
“great wise man, profound thinker, and visionary”;° moreover, as 
“perhaps the most original, and unquestionably one of the most pro- 
found and erudite [authors] that the eighteenth century produced in 
Germany.”’ And Jean Paul spoke of him as a “great sphinx, like the 
Egyptian, half-buried beneath the sand.”® Writing to Jacobi, he asked, 
“What will happen with Hamann? [i.e., the pending publication of 
his works] — Say something definite! I can see everything die that 
will come again, but not a genius.”? In view of such remarkable tes- 
timony — to which we could add that of many other admirers, includ- 
ing Kierkegaard - it is surely unfortunate, however understandable, 
that Hamann remains as obscure as he is. 

My aim here, however, is not to discuss Hamann’s influence 
on the history of ideas,!° or to explain why he remains worthy of 
study today,!! but to illuminate his relationship with Jacobi. Along 
the way it will become clear that while Hamann and Jacobi have 
often been lumped together, and while they certainly share a number 


of similar concerns, they were nevertheless very different — which is 


5 F. W. J. Schelling, Sämtliche Werke, ed. K. F. A. Schelling (Stuttgart und Augsburg: 
Cotta’scher, 1856-61), 1/7:293. See F. W. J. Schelling: Briefe und Dokumente, ed. 
Horst Fuhrmans (Bonn: Bouvier, 1962), 1: 433: “I owe it to you that I have come to 
understand more about this wise man [Magus] and prophet than I ever would have 
been able to learn on the basis of his writings alone.” 

Friedrich Schlegel, Deutsches Museum, vol. 3 (Hildesheim: Olms, 1973), 51. 

7 Friedrich Schlegel, “Hamann als Philosoph”, Deutsches Museum 3 (Vienna, 1813): 
33-52. 

Jean Paul, Sämtliche Werke, vol. 3, ed. Eduard Berend (Berlin: Akademie, 1952), 45 
(January 2, 1801). 

° Ibid., 274 (January 30, 1804). 

For Hamann’s Wirkungsgeschichte, see John R. Betz, “Reading Sibylline Leaves: 


a 


æ% 


© 


Hamann in the History of Ideas,” Journal of the History of Ideas 70 (January 
2009): 93-118; Lisa Marie Anderson, ed., Hamann and the Tradition (Evanston, IL: 
Northwestern University Press, 2012). 

See John R. Betz, After Enlightenment: The Post-Secular Vision of J. G. Hamann 
(Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2009). 
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evident enough in that the same Hamann, who was a revered friend 
and mentor to Jacobi, was also the revered teacher and friend of the 


very different Herder. 


MASTER AND “DISCIPLE”? 


It is not without reason that Herder and Jacobi are often classified 
in modern histories of philosophy as Hamann’s “disciples.” In a let- 
ter to Hamann from 1764, for example, Herder speaks of Hamann’s 


words as “glowing sparks”: 


Dearest Hamann, if you only knew how I view every little scrap 
of paper I receive from you, you would surely tear none up ... in 
every one of your letters is a single word that speaks so deeply to 
me. [...] Again, I ask for your glowing sparks, and promise as soon 


as possible my drops of water in return.’ 


Jacobi is similarly effusive. In his reply to Mendelssohn’s accusa- 


“l 


tions (Beschuldigungen), for example, he refers to Hamann as “a 
great and holy man,” whose modest little New Apology of the Letter 
h (written in the voice of the terminal h whose “existence” at the 
end of many German words was about to be terminated by rational 
orthographical reforms) surpassed everything in German literature 
up to that time in terms of its “profundity, wit, humor” and “real 
genius.”!? Moreover, in his public debates Jacobi appeals to Hamann 
as an authority, figuring that if he agrees with Hamann - whom the 
greatest minds of the day, including Kant, knew to be brilliant — then 
he must also be right.'* 

In sum, Herder’s and Jacobi’s correspondence with Hamann 
reveals not only their shared admiration for the “Magus of the North,” 


but even a kind of reverence for him. All of which justifies seeing them as 


12 See J. G. Hamann, Briefwechsel, ed. Walther Ziesemer and Arthur Henkel (Wiesbaden: 
Insel, 1955-75), 3:60f. Hereafter this source is cited as BZH followed by volume and 
page number. 

13 See Jacobi, Wider Mendelssohns Beschuldigungen, 110f. 

14 As Herder once put it to Hamann, “Kant seems wholly retiré with me! But of you he 
speaks with respect [Achtung].” See BZH 2:265. 
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Hamann’s “disciples.” But at the end of the day Hamann is as different 
from Jacobi as he is from Herder, which makes the standard hyphenating 
historiography of the counter-Enlightenment (e.g., “Hamann—Herder” 
or “Hamann-Jacobi”) very misleading — not to mention the curiosity 
that in being thus divided Hamann is once again elided, disappearing in 
the hands of one or the other association. Our first task is therefore to 
explain in more detail how Hamann figures as an influence on Jacobi 
and then gradually tease out the differences between them. 

As the Swiss theologian Hans Urs von Balthasar observed, 
Hamann looms in the background of the whole idealist move- 
ment, mysteriously overshadowing it but at the same time just as 
mysteriously surpassing it.!° And something similar could be said 
of Hamann’s role with respect to Jacobi, since many of the signal 
themes of Jacobi’s philosophy trace back to him. Indeed, one could 
argue that Jacobi’s own philosophy is ultimately a somewhat garbled 
attempt to popularize and systematize what he learned (directly or 
indirectly) from Hamann: from Hamann’s celebration of feeling, to 
his Humean doctrine of faith, to his prophetic foreboding about the 
Enlightenment’s dark, nihilistic core into which - as into a black 
hole - he thought a presumptuous, lightweight, and ultimately 


uncritical rationalism would one day collapse. 


15 See, however, Michael N. Forster, After Herder: Philosophy of Language in the 
German Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), who attempts to reverse 
the student-teacher relationship with respect to Herder. While Forster is certainly 
right that Herder is not reducible to Hamann, and very much helps to correct the his- 
toriographical conceit that they are. But he goes too far in saying that Herder was the 
source of Hamann’s view of language and not vice versa, as the majority of scholars 
have long held. Forster claims that Herder came to his view of language on his own in 
the mid-1760s, independently of Hamann, since Hamann, he thinks, did not formu- 
late his metacritical ideas about language until much later. But this is incorrect. As 
early as 1760, in his Miscellaneous Notes, Hamann was already quoting Young about 
speech being “thought’s criterion” and comparing the wealth of human knowledge to 
the “currency” of the “exchange” of words. There is also the fact that Herder himself 
did not consider himself to be the more original of the two, but saw Hamann as the 
real genius. The traditional understanding of their relationship (and of the directional- 
ity of influence between them) is therefore correct - which does not, of course, rule 
out a certain reciprocity between them. See After Enlightenment, 91f. 

Hans Urs von Balthasar, “Laikale Stile,” in Herrlichkeit: Eine Theologische Asthetik 
II/2 (Einsiedeln: Johannes, 1962), 603. 
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With regard to Hamann’s celebration of feeling, consider his 
Socratic Memorabilia (1759), in which he subverts the conventional 
view of Socrates as a proto-rationalist and champion of Religionskritik 
(critique of religion) by appealing precisely to Socrates’s feeling 
(Empfindung) of ignorance. What is more, sticking a Socratic thumb 
in Kant’s eye, he makes a point of emphasizing that Socrates’s feel- 
ing was not only a religious feeling inspired by his daimon, but also 
the secret source of his wisdom and purportedly rational dialectic. 
Similarly, in his Aesthetica in nuce (1762) Hamann celebrated the 
senses, the passions, and the creative freedom of the genius, all of 
which directly or indirectly influenced Jacobi’s own doctrines of 
intuition and feeling. Hamann’s celebration of Hume, and his use 
of the Scottish philosopher precisely to defend the principle of faith 
against an overbearing and supercilious rationalism is even more 
obviously influential. As Hamann put it to Kant in 1759, provoking 
Kant’s famous awakening from his dogmatic slumbers: “The Attic 
philosopher Hume has need of faith [Glaube] if he should eat an egg 
[or] drink a glass of water.” In other words, Jacobi’s use of Glaube 
to refer to belief in God as well as to our immediate faith in the real 
existence of things outside us, originates with Hamann. 

Furthermore, if we think of Jacobi’s philosophy as essentially 
a thoroughgoing critique of modern rationalism, this too is heralded 
by Hamann, who spoke of modern rationalism as a form of idolatry: 
“What is highly-touted reason, with its universality, infallibility, and 
evidence? An ens rationis, a stuffed dummy to which a flagrant super- 
stition of unreason ascribes divine attributes.”'® And something simi- 
lar is true of Jacobi’s attempt to give religion an existential grounding. 
As Hamann put it years before, “Our existence is older than our 


reason [and that] the ground of religion lies in our whole existence 


17 BZH 1:379. While it is odd to say that Hume is an “Attic” philosopher, it is almost 
certainly intentional: Hamann may mean that Hume is no outlier but represents a 
long-standing tradition of Greek philosophy that, unlike the prevailing rationalism, 
was never naively “rationalistic.” 

18 HSW 3:223 (emphasis in the original). 
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and outside the sphere of our cognitive powers, all of which taken 
together, constitute the most arbitrary and abstract mode of our exis- 


Wy 


tence.” Finally, Hamann anticipates Jacobi’s foreboding with regard 
to nihilism, although Jacobi was clearly more anxious about it. 
There is therefore something to be said, at least superficially, 
about the “Hamann-Jacobi” connection and the way that the two 
tend to be coupled in the history of ideas. But however indebted 
Jacobi may have been to Hamann, for the reasons just noted, he is 
not simply Hamann’s “disciple.” To be sure, both were profoundly 
concerned about the Enlightenment’s dark core, which they saw 
forming in direct proportion to the denial (or denigration) of the prin- 
ciple of faith and reason’s fateful nihilistic overextension. And in this 
respect they were both prophets of postmodernity, as John Milbank 
has rightly argued, who foresaw and warned their contemporaries 
that the bubble of modern rationalism would one day burst. But they 
are also very different, not just in terms of disposition but even in 
terms of basic philosophical outlook. In any event, if one can call 
them twins, they were a peculiar pair, as is borne out by their candid 


correspondence between 1782 and 1788. 


A PECULIAR TWINSHIP 


Before they began corresponding, Hamann and Jacobi had been aware 
of one another. Hamann had read Jacobi’s Allwill in the Teutsche 
Merkur, and in early 1782 Jacobi sent Hamann a shipment of some 
of his works, including Woldemar, via their mutual friend Matthias 
Claudius. Hamann belatedly thanked Jacobi for the shipment in a let- 
ter dated 12 August 1782 to which Jacobi responded, likewise belat- 
edly, on 16 June 1783.” In the letter, aside from apologizing for his 
delayed response, he responds to some of Hamann’s comments and 
questions about Woldemar, specifically to Hamann’s question as to 
whether Woldemar’s philosophy is “a door or a wall.” Jacobi suggests 
that it is both, and that it is in any event inadequate. He says he 


1 HSW 3:191. 
20 BZH 5:55-7. 
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simply wanted to follow the logic of his philosophy to its conclusion. 
In the same context he also reveals some of the basic motives of his 
own proto-existentialist philosophy. With regard to the philosophy 
of the day, he says that it had gone badly wrong, having lost sight of 


“existence” in “explanation”: 


It seems to me that our philosophy is badly off track, for in the 
attempt to explain things it has left the things themselves behind; 
certainly this has brought clarity to science and those engaged in it 
have become very intelligent, but in the same measure they have 
become empty and superficial. In my judgment the researcher’s 
greatest merit is to reveal existence. Explanation is the means, the 
method for reaching the goal, the proximate—but never the final— 
goal. Its final goal is what cannot be explained: the simple, that 
which cannot be resolved. In one way or an other my aim was to 
bring this to our attention: in short, to stir up some sense for it ... 
So far as I could I wanted to bring to light what makes the human 
spirit independent of the flesh, and thereby at least show my 
contempt for the excremental philosophy [Kotphilosophie] of our 


day, which from childhood on has struck me as an abomination.?! 


One can see here why Jacobi could be called the first existentialist, 
and why Kierkegaard, who is in many respects a blend of Hamann 
and Jacobi, admired him (and Hamann) as much as he did.” But 
what exactly does Jacobi mean by the “excremental philosophy” of 
the day? Let us give this some consideration since it will help us to 
understand their common concerns. 

At some level Jacobi surely means the going rationalism of 
the Aufklärer (proponents of the Enlightenment), which he finds 
inadequate to the human condition. And in this respect he follows 
Hamann, who two decades before had prophetically lampooned the 


same rationalism for being just another, albeit more sophisticated 


21 Tbid., 5:56. 
22 For Kierkegaard’s relation to Hamann, see John Betz, “Hamann before Kierkegaard: A 
Systematic Theological Oversight,” Pro Ecclesia 16 (2007): 299-333. 
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iteration of the original sin and, specifically, for pathetically cov- 
ering up the existential condition of the human being - who is by 
nature weak, frail, and given to sin - with nothing but fig leaves, a 
veneer of rationality, that cannot heal the wounds of human nature 
(Genesis 3:7; cf. Revelation 22:2). But given the date of this letter 
and Jacobi’s haunting conversation with Lessing in 1780, he almost 
certainly has Spinoza - and him above all - in mind, whose deter- 
minism and corresponding denial of human freedom he took to be 
the logical consequence of all philosophical rationalism. For in the 
same context he speaks of “the noblest philosophy that is known 
to him,” by which he can mean none other than the philosophy of 
Spinoza, as having a “great hole” in it. Given everything else we 
know about Jacobi’s philosophy, his meaning here is clear. On the 
one hand, Spinoza’s philosophy is superior to the superficial rational- 
ism of the Aufklärer — and nobler, too — on account of the austerity of 
Spinoza’s method and his logical rigor. At the same time, however, 
Spinoza’s geometric method is also what made his philosophy so ter- 
rifying, if reason, taken to its own logical conclusion, commits us 
to embracing an immanent and fated totality beyond which there is 
nothing - no freedom, no personality, and no hope. In other words, 
Jacobi saw with stunning clarity the ghostly void lurking in all mod- 
ern attempts to ground reality in reason alone; he saw the abyss that 
Nietzsche, too, belatedly saw (and finally drove him mad), but which 
the philosophies of the Aufklärer, even and precisely Kant’s (assum- 
ing they could see it) hypocritically covered up. The aim of Jacobi’s 
own prophetic philosophy, accordingly, was to reveal the frightening 
abyss into which he himself (and later Jean Paul) had looked and from 
which he intuitively recoiled “in fugam vacui.””* 


23 Ibid., 5:57. 

24 For the phrase in fugam vacui, see Jacobi’s Open Letter to Fichte, in Ernst Behler, ed., 
Philosophy of German Idealism (New York: Continuum, 2003), 136: “I do not see 
why I, for reasons of good taste, should not be allowed to prefer my Philosophy of Not- 
Knowing to the Philosophical Knowing of Nothing, even [if] it were only in fugam 
vacui.” For the background to this expression, see Paul Richard Blum, “In Fugam 
Vacui: Avoiding the Void in Baroque Thought,” Quaestio 17 (2017): 427-60. 
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Without doubt Jacobi echoes some of Hamann’s deepest 
concerns here. As Hamann puts it as early as 1758 in his London 
Writings, our days “appear to be nothing when reason counts them!” 
But “what an All, what a treasure, what an eternity, when they are 
counted by faith.”?° And in the same vein, he continues: “All is laby- 
rinth, all disorder, if we wish to see by ourselves. [...] But when we 
see all things in your Word, loving God!, our eyes see as sharply as 
the eagle and receive the light of angels.””° In other words, Hamann 
suggests, where faith in the creative Word is lacking, and the Word’s 
analogical self-communication in and through nature and above 
all the inspired language of Scripture is not perceived, when one 
encloses oneself in reason alone instead of attending to what has 
been shown - seeking certain noumena instead of trusting the phe- 
nomena - everything begins to lose its substance. In his Aesthetica 
in nuce (Aesthetics in a Nutshell) he underscores this same point: 
Absent faith in the incarnate Word, who is the Word of words and 
the key to the analogical economy of nature and history, the world 
presents nothing to us but a jumble of verse (Turbatverse); indeed, 
as he puts it in reference to the myth of Orpheus, nothing but the 
Poet’s scattered limbs — disiecti membra poetae.” In other words, 
for Hamann, reason is helpless when it comes to any ultimate under- 
standing of the text of nature. As he put it to Kant a few years before, 
reason can at best read the letters of nature, like Hebrew consonants; 
but the vowels that animate them and the meanings of the words 
themselves are beyond its ken.*8 Nor does Hamann think that a 
rationalistic metaphysics will be of any help. For, as he puts it some 
twenty years later in 1779, the sum of reason’s efforts will be “either 


a pure nothing or an ambiguous something that is as contradictory 


25 HSW 1:70f. 

26 Ibid. For more on this, see Georg Baudler, “Im Worte Sehen”: Das Sprachdenken 
Johann Georg Hamanns (Bonn: Bouvier, 1970). 

27 HSW 2:198f. The phrase comes from Horace (Satires 1.4, v. 62). 

28 See BZH 1:450 (end of December 1759): “Physics is nothing but the Abc. Nature is an 
equation of an unknown quantity, a Hebraic word written with nothing but conso- 
nants to which the understanding must supply the [vowel] points.” 
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as good and evil,” in short, what amounts to “a brilliant nothing [or] 
an empty something.”” 

With respect to the prospects of philosophy divorced from faith, 
Hamann and Jacobi are thus of the same mind. A full century before 
Nietzsche, both of them grasped that reason alone cannot provide any 
firm foundation for the individual or for society — or even for itself. As 
Hamann strikingly puts it to Jacobi in 1784, without God even reason 
itself becomes dubious: “According to my Metacritique |...| without 
the ideal of pure reason [i.e., God in Kant’s terminology] there can be 
no angelic or human reason either.”?° For Hamann, in other words, 
there is an analogical bond between divine and human reason, but 
human reason alone cannot be depended on to establish it. Absent 
faith in a divine Logos - and a corresponding belief that creation is a 
divine communication and that the human being as a logical being is 
made in God’s image - all human reasoning will sooner or later lose its 
ground, collapse, and fall victim to relentless skepticism (as Hamann 
already knew from Hume). Accordingly, sensing their intellectual kin- 
ship, Hamann quotes Horace to the effect that their stars are incredibly 
aligned - “Utrumque nostrum incredibili modo/Consentit astrum” 
(“Our planets sure with concord strange/Are blended”) (Odes 2.17.21- 
2) — adding that reason alone is no way to truth and life, and that it 
fulfills its destiny in the discovery of its own inadequacy, just as, for 
Paul, the law is not given for its own sake, but as an analogical figure of 
the gospel to which it points. In sum, he says, “Our reason must wait 


and hope - it must want to be a servant and not a lawgiver of nature.”*! 


2 HSW 3:219 (emphasis in the original). 

30 BZH 5:265 (November 14, 1784). For Hamann, human reason, being derivative, 
does not ultimately have the power to ground itself, but can discover its archetypal 
Logos only by faith, in light of which the Logos that reason tentatively posited as 
creation’s ground begins to appear in the phenomena as phoenomena [sic]. In other 
words, what were previously mystifying appearances become meaningful words. See 
BZH 1:352; Betz, After Enlightenment, 323. See also Oswald Bayer, Schöpfung als 
Anrede: Zu einer Hermeneutik der Schöpfung, 2nd ed. (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1990), and Joachim Ringleben, “Rede, daß ich dich sehe’: Betrachtungen zu Hamanns 
theologischem Sprachdenken,” Neue Zeitschrift flir systematische Theologie und 
Religionsphilosophie 30 (1988): 209-24. 

31 See BZH 5:265. 
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EMERGING INTELLECTUAL DIFFERENCES 


But for all their similarities, Hamann and Jacobi were also very differ- 
ent, and Hamann does not hesitate to point out their differences from 
the first pages of their congenial, but strikingly candid correspon- 
dence.*? For example, he suggests that Jacobi’s abyss is a product of too 
much brooding and worry, and that Jacobi’s faith, correspondingly, is 
too anxious and burdened (which makes Jacobi in this respect argu- 
ably more like Kierkegaard).? Hamann admits that he does not know 
Jacobi or his circumstances very well, saying “what do I know,” Que 
sais-je** Jacobi’s reply is equally forthright - “You accused me of 
having a tendency to brooding” - and he defends himself amusingly 
with the words of Toby from Sterne’s comic novel Tristram Shandy: 
“[If,] when I was a schoolboy, I could not hear a drum beat, but my 
heart beat with it — was it my fault? - Did I plant the propensity 
there? - Did I sound the alarm within, or Nature?’’*> Jacobi then pro- 
ceeds to invoke an innate human capacity for God that gives us an 
upward orientation — something in the soul that “organizes” us, as 
Jacobi puts it, in order to be capable of God and revelation.’‘ 
Although Jacobi’s response to Hamann might not seem con- 
troversial, it signals a significant difference between them, which we 
might formulate as follows: Whereas Jacobi’s sensibility, like that of a 
true Platonist, moves with longing from immanence to transcendence, 
Hamann’s sensibility, which is more incarnational and sacramental, 
delights and finds satisfaction in the kenotic movement of transcen- 
dence to immanence; in short, in what is given, for it is in the given and 
not elsewhere in some transcendental x that he finds God, the Giver. 


Put differently, whereas Jacobi’s orientation is more philosophical, and 


3 


8 


See BZH 5:94 (November 2, 1783): “I hope that any misunderstandings of friend- 

ship will not be taken as an offense against it, and proceed with all insouciance and 

candor.” 

3 See BZH 5:94. See Kierkegaard, The Concept of Anxiety, ed. and trans. Reidar Thomte 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1980), 162. 

34 See BZH 5:94 

35 Laurence Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vol. 6, chap. 32, 555. 

See BZH 5:242. 
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therefore more of a seeking in the sense of philein (loving affection), 
and therefore arguably, more Romantic too, having the marks of genu- 
ine Sehnsucht (longing), Hamann’s orientation is more Christological 
and therefore a matter of contented delight in God’s condescension, in 
God speaking “to the creature through the creature”;?” and not only 
once, as in the incarnation of the Word, but all the time, as it were; 
and not only in the regular celebration of the bread and the wine, but 
even in the most ordinary circumstances of human life. As Hamann 
elsewhere puts it, quoting Heraclitus, “‘the gods are here, too’ [viz. in 
the kitchen]; this little world is enough for me.”38 All of which renders 
Jacobi’s speculation about innate faculties for apprehending the divine- 
from Hamann’s sacramental perspective — otiose. As Hamann puts it 
to Jacobi, “If human beings have a certain knowledge of God, why do 
we need to talk about a special faculty that ‘organizes’ the soul to this 
effect?” Instead of looking for some special faculty, Hamann there- 
fore suggests that we simply stick with the biblical doctrine of the 
human being as made in the image of God, humorously adding that no 
one can see his heart or stomach, and that being too conscious of their 
existence is no sign of health. He thus advises Jacobi to come back to 


the senses - back to his senses, as it were: 


Experience and revelation are one and the same and indispensable 
wings or crutches of our reason if it is not to remain lame and creep 
along. The senses and history are the foundation and the ground; 
however much the former may deceive us, and however simple the 
latter, I nevertheless prefer them to all castles built in the air. A@s 
Lou nod ot — give me a place to stand - just no purified, abstract and 


empty words, which I avoid like still water and slick ice.*° 


These words apply to Kant as much as to anyone, whose “pur- 


isms” are precisely what Hamann critiques in his Metacritique; but 


37 HSW 2:198. 

38 Letter to Franz Kaspar Bucholtz, February 22, 1785, BZH 5:373. 
8° BZH 5:265 (November 14, 1784). 

40 Thid., 5:266. 
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here Hamann is addressing Jacobi, suggesting that he is too much of 
a rationalist, which is to say, insufficiently Christian: “How gladly 
I would transfer you from the labyrinth of worldly wisdom into the 
childlike simplicity of the Gospel.’”*! Moreover, not only is Jacobi 
too much of a brooder; like Kant, he is too enamored with abstrac- 
tions. In reply Jacobi concedes Hamann’s point, which is the point 
of empiricism in general, that we learn through experience and that 
the senses are the principium of all understanding.“ Nevertheless, 
Hamann seems to think that Jacobi contends with modern philoso- 
phy too much on its own terms, fruitlessly fighting abstractions with 
more abstractions, and that his efforts, however noble, are a waste 
of time. And so he concludes his early letter with an appeal to the 
psalmist: “’Taste and see that the Lord is good [freundlich] is better 
than all proofs, [and] the best thanksgiving and shield and wage that 
we can return to the Giver” — highlighting “shield” as if to suggest 
that Jacobi is undertaking his philosophical battles in the wrong way; 
and that, absent a more lighthearted, childlike attitude of trust in 
God’s goodness, he will incur injury as a result. 

Such are the beginnings of the intimate and revealing correspon- 
dence between Hamann and Jacobi, whom Hamann routinely calls 
“Jonathan Pollux” in a double allusion to the friendship of David and 
Jonathan and the twinship of the mythological Dioscuri — a nickname 
that captures both the intimacy and also the distance between them, 
inasmuch as the Dioscuri were half-brothers. All told, their correspon- 
dence comprises 131 extant letters ranging in content from the trivial 
to the lachrymal, as when Jacobi’s poignantly comment on the death 
of his wife and his eleven-year-old son. It is by all accounts a treasury 
of the thought and culture of the late eighteenth century. More perti- 
nently here, however, it provides a unique (insider’s) perspective on the 
debates of the time. In what follows, therefore, I focus on those aspects of 


their correspondence that shed light on the famous Pantheismusstreit, 


41 See BZH 5:332 (January 22, 1785). 
#2 BZH 5:319-22. 
43 BZH 5:267. 
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which began with Jacobi’s famous conversation with Lessing in 1780, 


and eventuated in the famous letters to Mendelssohn about it. 


EXCHANGES ON SPINOZA 


It had been about twenty years since Hamann had read Spinoza, and 
the brewing pantheism controversy called for a rereading. Thus, on 
1 December 1784 Hamann informs Jacobi that he is once more going 
through the Tractatus and plans to look at Spinoza’s Principles of 
Cartesian Philosophy as well. He then indicates that he has been 
thinking a good bit about the matter: “I’m not sure about the his- 
torical source of the “Ev kai näv [One and All],”* adding that “the 
well-known saying from the book of Sirach sounds different in the 
Greek, and even more Spinozistic: Td nãv &orı adté¢ [He himself is 
the All].”*5 He suggests a certain sympathy with what Spinoza was 
trying to say, contrasting the latter’s more ontological philosophy 
with Kant’s more critical and transcendental one: “Being is indeed 
the One and the All of every thing. But the tò “Ov [Being] of the old 
metaphysics has unfortunately! been transformed into an ideal of 
pure reason whose being or non being cannot be made out.” 

Kant, in other words, having turned God into a mere ideal of 
pure reason, into something that reason is morally bound to posit 
but cannot theoretically know, has also turned being — which is most 
obvious - into what is most questionable. Such, Hamann thinks, 
is the dubious conclusion of Kant’s “critical” retreat from the “old 
metaphysics,” for which being was the foundation and starting point, 
to the transcendental categories of the understanding. In the final 
analysis, Hamann thinks, the modern turn to the subject leads to 


the evacuation of reality: Being itself vanishes before our eyes. In 


44 Hamann refers to Isocrates’s tenth discourse “On Helen” as one potential source (BZH 
7:158). Here Isocrates refers to Melissus, a disciple of Parmenides, “who, although 
things were infinite in number, endeavoured to find proofs that the whole is one and 
the same” (Freese translation). 

4 BZH 5:271. An alternate translation gives it a more pantheistic emphasis: “He him- 
self is all things.” Hamann’s answer to the entire controversy is signaled by his own 


emphasis a few days later (BZH 5:275): Tò näv éottv AYTOX — He Himself is the all. 
“= BZH 5271. 
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response to this modern problem Hamann gives a typically gno- 
mic answer: “Original Being is truth; communicated being is grace 
[Ursprüngliches Sein ist Wahrheit, mitgetheiltes ist Gnade].”* While 
in other respects averse to metaphysics, which (curiously like Kant] 
he considers to be a rather muddled affair,** Hamann here shows a 
certain willingness to speak in such terms. At the simplest level he 
means that everything that is not God (Original Being) is a gracious 
communication of being, in short, a gift of being. As such, not only 
does being imply a Giver of being - and thus a genuine difference 
between Being and being - but also being, like justification, is a mat- 
ter of grace. Being, like justification, is freely bestowed.” 

All of this clearly distinguishes Hamann from Spinoza, for whom 
there is nothing external to natura naturans, since infinite substance is 
precisely “the one and the all,” the hen kai pan. Another distinguish- 
ing factor is that for Hamann being is “communicated” — not just in 
the sense that being participates or is given to share in Being, but also 
in the sense that being is by nature a (symbolic) “communication.” As 
Hamann famously put it in Aesthetica in nuce, “Creation is a speech to 
the creature through the creature.” In other words, whereas Spinoza’s 
nature is mute, because it cannot be a sign of anything beyond it [it 
is just natura naturans), for Hamann creation is verbal through and 
through - being from, in, and to the Logos (cf. Acts 17:28, Romans 
11:36) whose incarnation is the key to the entire economy.*! 

But Jacobi is not satisfied with Hamann’s answer, at least with 
respect to Spinoza - and understandably so given how much Spinoza 
was then on his mind, six months prior to the controversial pub- 


lication of his letters to Mendelssohn about Lessing’s Spinozism. 


47 Ibid. 

48 See HSW 3:285. 

® See Oswald Bayer, Leibliches Wort: Reformation und Neuzeit im Konflikt (Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1992), 19-34. 

50 HSW 2:198. 

51 See HSW 3:192: “Every philosophical contradiction and the entire historical puzzle 
of our existence, the most impenetrable night of its terminus a quo and terminus ad 
quem are resolved by the original testimony of the incarnate Word” (emphasis in the 
original). 
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Thus, on 6 January, he presses Hamann to say more, “My dear, good 
Hamann: as soon as you can, please fulfill your promise to reveal 
to me your honest opinion of Spinoza’s system.” To judge from 
Hamann’s reply, however, his patience with such questions and with 
Spinoza in general was running out. Not only does he call Spinoza’s 
method “incompetent”; he says, “I pity the philosopher who needs 
proof that he has a body, and that there is a material world.”53 This 
latter point obviously applies more to Descartes than to Spinoza, 
but Hamann does not think that Spinoza - specifically, his parallel- 
ism with regard to mind and body - is worth taking that seriously 
either. Indulging Jacobi’s request for further clarification, he then 
gives the following explanation for why he rejects Spinoza’s system. 
Pinpointing what he considers to be Spinoza’s proton pseudos in the 
“logomachy” of his first formula of the causa sui, he writes: 


By definition we cannot think of a relative term absolutely 

apart from its correlate. Whence the (effectus) causa sui is 
simultaneously the (causa) effectus sui, and vice versa. [We 

thus have] a father who is his own son and a son who is his own 
father. [But] do we find any such thing in nature? Spinozism is 
therefore an unnatural point of view, which assumes that nothing 
exists except a single thing that is at once the cause and effect of 
itself. ... Finite things are [nothing but] modifications of what is 
infinitely thought and infinitely perceptible. [But] cause and effect 
can no more coincide in a single subject than what is thought and 
what is felt can. Essence is the cause and the effect is existence! 
Concept and thing are the same thing? Words [as] signs of 
concepts and appearances [as] signs of things are the same thing? 
Are we to think that there is no difference, neither in nature nor 
in reason, which nevertheless distinguishes this genus from that 


differentiam specificam?** 


5 BZH 5:302 (December 30, 1784). 
5 BZH 5:326 (January 16, 1785). 
54 Ibid. 
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Unfortunately, just when we might like to hear Hamann say more, 
and elaborate his point, this is the most that he has to say about 
Spinoza and his philosophy. Whatever else he says is either in pass- 
ing or dismissive, and more often than not in the context of Hamann 
trying to disabuse Jacobi of what he considered to be an unhealthy 
interest in this “Cartesian-Cabbalistic Juno”: “Only time will tell 
whether I will succeed in convincing you of the tasteless and empty 
jargon in Aristotle, Descartes, and Spinoza. Herein lies the original 
wound [Erbschade] of our psilosophy and psilology [sic], by which I 
have translated pure reason, but Ican’t come out in the open with my 
notions about it.”56 

Whether or not Hamann’s proto-postmodern philosophy had 
much influence on Jacobi is unclear. Of more practical relevance is 
that Jacobi’s letters Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza were pub- 
lished only a few months later, and on September 12, 1785 he wrote 
to Hamann to let him know that he was sending him three copies.*” 


Hamann took his time responding - perhaps because his opinion of 


55 See, for example, BZH 5:366 (February 16, 1785), where Hamann expresses his irrita- 
tion with Spinoza calling such distinctions as good and evil mere modos imaginandi 
(in the appendix of part 1), as if Spinoza’s own definitions were anything other. In the 
same letter he indicates that he might one day write something more definitive about 
Spinoza, but that he first wants to deal with Kant’s ethics (what would be the Critique 
of Practical Reason), whose publication he was then eagerly awaiting. By summer, 
however, he seems to have given up the notion; see BZH 6:26 (July 25, 1785). See also 
BZH 7:166 (April 27, 1787): “The Ethics is so fatuous that it repulses me and I cannot 
grasp why this Juno - this Cartesian-Cabbalistic Juno - is taken for a goddess.” 

BZH 5:440 (May 17, 1785). Hamann is making multiple points and allusions here. On 
the one hand, in keeping with his metacritique, he is wont to see philosophy (more 


w 
a 


than a century before the late Wittgenstein) as a matter of philology (cf. BZH 7:169), 
and often as a matter of the seduction and hypostatization of words. But the interpo- 
lated sigmas mean something more. He means that modern philosophy is at bottom 
about postlapsarian “nakedness” (from yiddc) and the attempt to cover it up with 
shoddy “felt coverings” (niXog). In order to get even an approximate idea of Hamann’s 
“philosophy” one would have to combine Nietzsche’s penchant for unmasking with 
Wittgenstein’s view of language, but all wrapped up in an orthodox Lutheran package. 
See BZH 7:26 (October 26, 1786): “People talk about reason as if it were a real being, 
and of dear God as if He were nothing but a concept. Spinoza speaks of an object that 
is causa sui, and Kant of a subject that is causa sui. Until this misunderstanding can 
be cleared up it will be impossible to understand one another. If we only knew what 
reason is all conflict with revelation would cease.” 
57 BZH 6:59. 
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the book was not very favorable. And when he finally does respond, 
he suggests that Jacobi made a mistake publishing his private cor- 
respondence with Mendelssohn. Having just met with Kant, who 
showed him a letter from Mendelssohn, Hamann says: “The outrage 
of publishing letters of living friends without permission and expos- 
ing intimacies of the deceased has not been forgotten. They do not 
understand you - and perhaps this is the fate [Verdammnis] you will 
share with Kant and the preacher in the wilderness [i.e., Hamann 
himself].”°8 Moreover, he expresses his agreement with their friend 
Claudius’s opinion of the text, calling it a chimerical combination of 


“the head of Spinoza, the torso of Herder, and the toes of Goethe.”’? 


A DEEPENING INTELLECTUAL DIVIDE 


Hamann’s opinion of Jacobi’s David Hume, which was published 
a few years later, was not much better — notwithstanding the fact 
that Jacobi was taking up Hume, as Hamann had done nearly thirty 
years before, and developing Hamann’s own Hume-inspired doctrine 
that an implicit faith is involved in all purportedly pure reasoning, 
in short, that no system of reason (or logic, for that matter, as Gödel 


would later prove) is without presuppositions. He writes: 


On the 20th [of April 1787] I received your anxiously awaited 
present. I devoured the little book, and afterward did not feel well. 
[...] O My dear Jonathan Pollux! You do not understand yourself 
and are rushing to make yourself understood and to communicate 
your sick philosophy to others. [...] Let me be the first to prepare 


you for the consequences you will draw upon yourself.‘ 


Clearly, Hamann is annoyed by Jacobi’s public disputations and did 
not hesitate to say so - with a candor that would be offensive were it 


not in the context of an intimate mentorship. This also explains why 


58 “Preacher in the wilderness” is one of Hamann’s pseudonyms, in this case as the 
author of Golgotha and Scheblimini (1784). 

5 BZH 6:119 (November 5, 1785). 

60 BZH 7:161, 168 (April 27, 1787). 
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some days later, on May 2 — which Hamann curiously designates atop 
his letter as a BufStag, a day of penance - he begins his letter with the 
words, “Zıya Kar vas muotedeıv, My dearest Jonathan!” suggesting 
that Jacobi should be silent and remain steadfast in faith.®! 

But why is Hamann so critical of Jacobi’s philosophy, given how 
much they have in common? Why does as Hamann unceremoniously 
call it “sick”? The reason has to do with language, as Hamann had pre- 
sciently argued against Kant. In fact, it is one and the same criticism, 
one and the same metacritique: “Language,” he tells Jacobi, in terms 
that are even more unflattering, “is the wax nose you put on, the papier- 
mâché [Pappendeckel] that you drape over your Spinoza [book] and that 
swims in and atop your style of thinking like congealed fat ...”°? In 
other words, the problem, as Hamann sees it, is that Jacobi does not 
understand the role of language in thought (in reason), and this is why 
he thinks Jacobi is ill-equipped for the public debates he has started. 
What is more, Hamann suggests that Jacobi’s readers will get dizzy 
trying to understand his philosophy since it “fluctuates like mercury” 
between contradictory assertions; for example, claiming that “sensa- 
tions are to be limited by reasons,” but that “knowledge comes through 
faith” [in the phenomena], which amounts to saying “nil in intellectu 
[quod non prius fuerit in sensu]” (“nothing in the understanding [that 
was not before in the sense]”) Hamann thinks that none of this has been 
properly sorted out in a way that he thinks is presentable. Even Jacobi’s 
existentialism, he thinks, is too much a matter of words whose mean- 
ings are poorly defined and understood: “The affirmation of existence 
in itself - this most abstract relation, which doesn’t deserve to be called 
an attribute of things much less a specific thing itself - is the talisman 
of your philosophy and [your] superstitious belief in verba praeterequae 
nihil {nothing but words] makes them the idols of your concepts.” In 
sum, whereas Jacobi was thinking in terms of idealism and realism, 


Hamann was already thinking beyond this entire dichotomy in terms 


61 BZH 7:178. 
® BZH 7:166 (April 27, 1787). 
6 Ibid. 
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of language, which not only unites the ideal and the real, concept and 
sense, but is the source of their apparent conflict. Therein, it seems, lay 
the rub: Hamann had made the “linguistic turn,” more than a century 
before it happened, while Jacobi had not. 

Toward the end of his very long letter, Hamann returns to the 
topic of the pantheism controversy, saying that he finds it unfortu- 
nate that Jacobi is still obsessed with Spinoza: “Dearest Pollux and 
Jonathan it pains me to see you still chewing on Spinoza [...] and car- 
rying him around in your stomach like a stone.” A few days later he 


is even more emphatic: 


I was so nauseated by the first definition of Spinoza’s Ethics that 
I [was] not able to go any further, and I can’t understand your 
taste, your persevering taste (and Lessing’s) for such a brigand and 
murderer of sound reason and science. If I come to Pempelfort, I 
intend to take him away from you, even if you should publicly 


accuse me of having robbed the church.® 


He then quotes Seneca, Philosophi credula natio (philosophers are a 
credulous race), as if to underscore that Jacobi shouldn’t take philoso- 
phy so seriously. 

What is one to make of this correspondence, which Jacobi might 
very well have found offensive were it not for the warmth of their 
friendship? For his part, Hamann admits that his remarks in his pre- 
ceding letters were “thoughtless” and “callous.”°’ He even wonders 
why Jacobi puts up with his impertinent “scribble” and his “crudities,” 
as if he expected Jacobi to stop corresponding with him: “I have occa- 
sionally been annoyed by your friendly patience and indulgence at not 
having long ago terminated such a tasteless correspondence, as I know 


and feel mine to be.” For our part, we may be glad that Jacobi was 


64 BZH 7:175 (April 30, 1787). 

65 BZH 7:178 (May 2, 1787). 

66 BZH 7:177 (May 1, 1787). The reference is to Seneca’s Naturales Quaestiones, where 
Seneca writes “hanc philosophi quoque, credula natio ...” (6:26). 

67 Ibid., 7:178 (May 2, 1787). 

68 Ibid. 
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so forbearing, because Hamann’s letters to Jacobi contain some of his 
richest reflections on faith, philosophy, reason, and language. They also 
show what we have been at pains to show: that, however much they 
had in common, the correspondence indicates that they were largely 
talking past one another and did not really understand one another. 
For, simply put, Hamann had probed deeper into questions of 
faith, reason, language, history, literature, and religion (and their 
exceedingly complex connections) than arguably anyone before him. 
He himself, however, did not know how to sort this all out. In the 
meantime, having recognized the problem of language, which phi- 
losophers themselves had not yet sorted out (and perhaps never will), 
he was impatient with premature philosophizing and logomachy of 


any kind. As he put it to Herder a few years before, 


If I were as eloquent as Demosthenes, I would have to do no more 
than repeat a single phrase three times. Reason is language, Aöyog 
(logos). This is the marrowbone on which I gnaw, and will gnaw 
myself to death on it. For me there remains a darkness over this deep: 


Iam still waiting for an apocalyptic angel with a key to this abyss.” 


One need look no further than this statement, which Heidegger 
found significant enough to cite in Unterwegs zur Sprache (On the 
Way to Language),’” to see the ground opening up between Hamann 
and Jacobi: Whereas Jacobi was more worried about the abyss of nihil- 
ism, Hamann was genuinely perplexed by the abyss of language — 
from its inscrutable origins to its equally inscrutable operations in 
all human understanding. In other words, for Hamann, it was not 
so much that reason, taken to its logical conclusion, would lead to 
nihilism (even if he keenly perceived that this is where “pure rea- 
son” leads), but that pure reason was for him a dreamy fiction and 
anthropological absurdity. For, on Hamann’s view, not only is there 


no human reason without presuppositions formed by tradition and 


© BZH 5:177 (August 8, 1784). 
70 Martin Heidegger, “Die Sprache,” in Unterwegs zur Sprache, 9th ed. (Pfullingen: 
Neske, 1990), 13. 
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personal experience; but reason itself is formed within language and 
by language, and in any event, however substantial as a kind of fac- 
ulty, is something whose profound relationship to language no one 
else at the time seems remotely to have fathomed as he did. Until 
then, for Hamann, any discussion of reason and its “logical conclu- 
sions” (as with Spinoza’s deterministic, fatalistic geometric method) 
was simply a red herring and was not to be taken that seriously. 

For all that Hamann and Jacobi have in common - to the point of 
being intimate friends and even, as Hamann fondly suggested, “twins” — 
it should now be clear how much they ultimately differed intellec- 
tually. Jacobi was prepared to engage modern philosophy on its own 
terms, Hamann was not; hence the obscurity, the pseudonymity, the 
folly, and thoroughgoing indirection of his own public authorship. As 
he put it to Jacobi in a late letter, which amounts to a final testament: 
“The folly of Christianity accords fully with my taste and my heart’s 
desire; [by comparison], all the patchwork of our century is the great- 
est scandal, [bearing] the stigma of its ignorance and insolence.””! For 
Hamann, however, Christianity is not just folly, except superficially, 
as Paul describes it in his first letter to the Corinthians (1:18f.). For 
at its core it is a tasting and a seeing (Psalm 34:8), as Hamann repeat- 
edly says. And herein, therefore, lay his chief problem with Jacobi’s 
abstract understanding of faith - and ex hypothesi Kierkegaard’s as 
well. Taking up Kant’s famous slogan for “enlightenment,” but giving 


it a more basic sense of taste, of satisfaction in what is given, he writes: 


Sapere aude - The kingdom of heaven does not require a salto 
mortale. It is like a mustard seed, a leaven, a treasure hidden in a 
field, a merchant, who sought precious pearls and found one. To 
näv gottv AYTOX [He himself is the all]. The first commandment 
is: You should eat; and the last: Come, everything is prepared. 


Eat, dearest ones, drink, and be intoxicated.” 


~ 


BZH 5:275 (December 5, 1784). 

Ibid. The Greek reference, with marks added, is to Sirach 43:27. The capitalization 
is Hamann’s, as if to suggest that all things are not God but that God himself, as the 
LOGOS, is in all things. 
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In other words, for Hamann, Christ, the Alpha and Omega, is already 
there — nearer to us than we are to ourselves, hidden in the field of the 
heart - and is not found by existential striving, much less by philo- 


sophical speculation, but by faith, which tastes and sees. 
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It Jacobi and Kierkegaard 


Anders Moe Rasmussen 


TWO CRITICS OF MODERN THINKING AND THE 
BEGINNING OF EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The influence of F. H. Jacobi’s philosophy on the formation of so-called 
German Idealism is commonly acknowledged in all seminal accounts 
of the philosophy that followed in the wake of Kant’s groundbreaking 
philosophy.! Some commentators, such as Dieter Henrich, following 
the judgment of both Fichte and Schelling, even go so far as to equate 
the influence of Jacobi with that of Kant. Jacobi’s writings not only 
influenced philosophy in and around 1800 but also had a huge impact 
on literature and arts by being one of the most important catalysts of 
Romanticism as a movement. The intellectual impact of Jacobi’ work 
is not restricted to the formative beginnings of German Idealism and 
romantic literature, however, since the reception of his work also 
suggests that he had an impact on the very end of German Idealism as 
well as the very beginning of post-Idealism. In the philosophical writ- 
ings of the later Schelling, most notably in his Munich lectures On 
the History of Modern Philosophy (1835-6), the presence of Jacobi’s 
philosophy is easy to detect, since Schelling constantly struggles to 
make sense of Jacobi’s claim concerning the incompatibility of the 
notion of a system and the notion of freedom, as Schelling also did 
in his early philosophy.” In Schelling’s presentation of the history of 
modern philosophy he assigns to Jacobi the prominent role of making 


possible the transition from rationalism and idealism to empiricism. 


! See Terry Pinkard, German Philosophy 1760-1860: The Legacy of Idealism 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002); Karl Ameriks, ed., The Cambridge 
Companion to German Idealism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 

2 F. W. J. Schelling, On the History of Modern Philosophy, trans. Andrew Bowie 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994). 
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This role is prominent in the sense that Schelling attempts to give 
exactly this same role to his own philosophy. 

This late trace of Jacobi’s reception-history has been noticed, 
even if not scrutinized in detail, whereas Jacobi’s influence on one 
of the leading figures in early post-Idealism and the founder of 
so-called existentialism, Soren Kierkegaard, has rarely been exam- 
ined.’ There might be very good reasons for this obvious lack of 
interest. The increasing quantity of Jacobi research within the last 
twenty years has focussed on refuting prejudices about his philos- 
ophy and rehabilitating it as a philosophical position in its own 
right, as well as investigating the vast impact of his writings on the 
intellectual scene in around 1800. This enterprise is still ongoing, as 
Jacobi influenced almost a whole generation of intellectuals at the 
time. The lack of scholarly attention to the relation between Jacobi 
and Kierkegaard seems more remarkable from the perspective of 
Kierkegaard research, as there exists a vast literature on Kierkegaard 
and post-Kantian philosophy, including studies concerning the 
impact of J. G. Hamann - another keen critic of the Enlightenment, 
although of a different kind than Jacobi. 

In the work of Kierkegaard there are few overt references to and 
discussions of Jacobi’s writings; the only exception is in Kierkegaard’s 
critical and somewhat polemical discussion of Jacobi’s notion of the 
“leap” in Concluding Unscientific Postscript.* There he writes: “It 
may look as though J. turns out to be the discoverer of the leap. But 
it may be noted, first, that J. is not clear about where the leap essen- 
tially belongs; compared to Spinoza’s objectivity his salto mortale 
is more like a subjectivizing act than a transition from the eternal 
to the historical.”5 This quotation not only shows that Kierkegaard 


was acquainted with Jacobi’s major work, Concerning the Doctrine 


3 Axel Hutter, Geschichtliche Vernunft: Die Weiterführung der Kantischen 
Vernunftskritik in der Spätphilosophie Schellings (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1996). 

* Soren Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the Philosophical Crumbs, 
ed. and trans. Alastair Hannay (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

5 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 85. 
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of Spinoza in Letters to Herr Moses Mendelsohn (1785-1789), but 
also witnesses his attempt to distance himself from Jacobi’s inter- 
pretation of the leap, a notion equally important to Kierkegaard. 
Here Kierkegaard profiles his own understanding of the leap at the 
price of a severe distortion of Jacobi’s notion. Kierkegaard’s first point 
of criticism concerning the switch from objectivity to subjectivity 
simply echoes Hegel’s criticism of Jacobi as notoriously formulated 
in Faith and Knowledge (1802), and Kierkegaard thereby overlooks 
Jacobi’s important effort to move beyond the usual philosophical dis- 
tinctions, including the distinction between subjective and objective. 
The second point of criticism seems even more off track than the 
first, since it implicitly deprives Jacobi of all sense of temporality and 
historicity, although temporality remains one of the most important 
dimensions in Jacobi’s philosophy, even if it remains quite different 
from Kierkegaard’s notion of historicity, which refers to the event of 
incarnation. 

The fact that there are few references to the writings of Jacobi 
in the works of Kierkegaard, and those that are appear in a distort- 
ing light, may explain the absence of comprehensive investigations 
concerning the relation between the two thinkers. On top of this 
comes the general hermeneutic difficulties of comparing two think- 
ers in very different historical circumstances. Jacobi wrote his essen- 
tial works in the 1780s and 1790s at the very beginning of German 
Idealism, while Kierkegaard wrote his groundbreaking works at the 
very end of that philosophical tradition - being one of the thinkers 
that brought its demise. Kierkegaard dealt with philosophical prob- 
lems, concepts and patterns of thought quite different from those of 
Jacobi, as his thinking was manifestly inspired by the philosophy of 
Hegel and Schelling. Comparing the philosophies of Kierkegaard and 
Jacobi, then, is seemingly dubious for these reasons, yet such a com- 
parison is obviously warranted in that both are staunch critics of a 
rational philosophical system, just as both are passionately engaged 
in the discovery and illumination of human life. Their common inter- 


est in uncovering the essential features of human life, as well as the 
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common project of rejecting the monopoly of systematic thinking in 
philosophy, does not have much bearing, however, if Kierkegaard’s 
criticism is of a totally different kind than that of Jacobi and if the key 
concept in Kierkegaard’s thinking - existence — refers to something 
radically different from Jacobi’s notion of life (Leben). The proposed 
thesis here is that this is not the case, and that Kierkegaard’s think- 
ing overlaps with the key issues of Jacobi’s philosophy in both the 
overall program and aim, the method of reasoning and the essential 


topics: reality, freedom, personality and individuality. 


THE PROGRAM OF UNVEILING EXISTENCE 


Jacobi’s book on Spinoza contains a well-known passage: “In my 
judgment the greatest service of the scientist is to unveil existence, 
and to reveal it. [...] Explanation is a means for him, a pathway to his 
destination, a proximate - never a final-goal. His final goal is what 
cannot be explained: the unanalyzable, the immediate, the simple.”° 
According to Dieter Henrich, the philosopher who brought Jacobi to 
renewed attention, all the post-Kantian philosophers were commit- 
ted to this enterprise as the ultimate goal.’ This is true insofar as 
the writings of Jacobi not only aroused great sensation in German 
intellectual life at the time, but also found their way into the very 
formation and development of the philosophical tradition of German 
Idealism. Although only very few academics and intellectuals in fact 
followed the program of an “unveiling of existence” in Jacobi’s sense, 
Kierkegaard could be a candidate for a somewhat belated practitioner 
of the Jacobean style of thinking. There are good reasons to go so far 
as to claim that with the notion of life (Leben), Jacobi inserted a new 
topic into the philosophical agenda, one that had a creative yet unre- 
deemed fate in post-Kantian German Idealism, only to reappear - 


redeemed - in Kierkegaard’s thinking under the heading of existence. 


6 MPW 194. 
7 Dieter Henrich, Konzepte Essays zur Philosophie in der Zeit (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 
1987). 
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Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript ends with 
the following quotation, which is intended to finish his philosophi- 
cal authorship (supposedly pseudonymous), after which he planned 


to become a minister. As such, it has the status of a balance sheet: 


What after a manner I know of the pseudonyms does not of 
course justify me in any assertion, but not in any doubt either 

of their assent, since their importance (be that actually what it 
may) rests unconditionally not in making any new proposal, any 
unheard-of discovery, or in founding a new party, or wanting to go 
further, but just the opposite, in wanting to have no importance, 
in wanting again, at a remove that is the distance of double 
reflection to read, solo, the original text of individual human 
existence, the old familiar text, handed down from the fathers, if 


possible in a more inward way.’ 


While it is important to be mindful of the differences between 
Kierkegaard’s “inward reading” — his way of uncovering existence — 
and Jacobi’s “unveiling of existence,” there seems to be a funda- 
mental similarity. Both define their ways of thinking in strict 
and direct opposition to the discipline of philosophy, naming it 
“anphilosophical” in the case of Jacobi and “unscientific” in the case 
of Kierkegaard. This raises the question, however, as to what such 
an enterprise implies. What does it mean to think in direct opposi- 
tion to the idea of a purely rational system? This question must be 
addressed to Jacobi as well as to Kierkegaard, since he agrees with 
Jacobi’s essential idea about an absolute and exclusive contradiction 
between pure rational thinking (Allein-Philosophie, as he calls it) 
and his own practical and existential philosophy (or Un-Philosophie). 
For him this poses an either/or: either objective, rational thought or 
existential thought - tertium non datur. 

To think in opposition to rationalism does not imply a renun- 


ciation of discursive thinking, meaning that neither Jacobi’s nor 


8 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 531. 
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Kierkegaard’s thinking leads to irrationalism, which often — even 
still today — has become a standard verdict about their thinking. 
Neither does their criticism of rationalism commit them to counter- 
Enlightenment; they rather pursue the goal of another enlighten- 
ment, or in the words of Hölderlin “a higher enlightenment.” Finally, 
doing Un-Philosophie or unscientific thinking does not entail the 
attempt to totally revolutionize philosophy, as it is the case with 
Martin Heidegger, who demands a destruction of the entire philo- 
sophical tradition of the West and the creation of a brand new way of 
thinking in a brand new language. Neither Jacobi nor Kierkegaard is 
concerned about a “new proposal” nor about “founding a new party.” 
In composing his own philosophy Jacobi draws on ideas and patterns 
of thought that originate in the philosophy of his main opponent, 
Spinoza; yet this does not make him a Spinozist — a suspicion often 
raised against him. The same holds for Kierkegaard, who took on 
some of the most fundamental ideas elaborated by his opponent, 
Hegel (the keyword here being “dialectics”. In a way, Kierkegaard 
never overcame Hegel’s way of thinking; yet this does not imply the 
failure of Kierkegaard’s philosophical project - as he, just like Jacobi, 
reintroduces the notions and ideas of his opponent in new and quite 
different contexts. 

Finally, the contrast between pure rational thinking and 
the project of uncovering human existence - that is, the contrast 
between objective and existential thinking — cannot be translated 
into the contrast between theoretical and practical reason, as if the 
common goal of Jacobi and Kierkegaard was all about switching from 
the perspective of theoretical reason to the perspective of practical 
reason. Both thinkers have strong reservations against any sort of 
Kantian moral theory. To claim the primacy of practical reason is 
not a road to be taken for either Jacobi or Kierkegaard. Fichte could 
not - or would not - see this, as he thought that privileging practical 
reason, as he did in The Vocation of Man (1800), would renounce the 
criticism that Jacobi had put forward in his Letter to Fichte (1799). 


Fichte correctly understood the essential practical character of the 
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Un-Philosophie; however, he did not understand how the practical is 
internally connected to a concrete, living individuality. This relation 
is the very essence of Jacobi’s philosophy, which is also the case in 
Kierkegaard’s centering all his thoughts on the ethical reality of the 


concretely existing individual. 


THE METHOD OF DOUBLE-PHILOSOPHY 


One of the reasons behind the fact that both Jacobi and Kierkegaard 
have had, and still have, a disputable status in the discipline of phi- 
losophy is that neither elaborated a detailed program covering the 
traditional philosophical fields. This should come as no surprise 
considering that the aim of their philosophy is a strict alternative 
to a purely rational system of thought. This basic structure of their 
philosophy is reflected in the method of thinking common to both. 
The Jacobi scholar Dieter Henrich has dubbed this common method 
“double-philosophy” in a book on Jacobi’s influence on post-Kantian 
philosophy.’ According to Henrich, Jacobi was a master in revealing 
and uncovering internal inconsistencies within different philosophi- 
cal systems of his time. This special talent is not only witnessed in 
his famous criticism of Kant’s notion of “things in themselves,” but 
also in his careful interpretation and criticism of Spinoza. In contrast 
with Schelling and Hegel, who both pointed to the lack of dynamic- 
ity as the most serious shortcoming in the otherwise impressive sys- 
tem of Spinoza, Jacobi, in his reconstruction of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
showed not only that Spinoza’s work contained a notion of time, but 
also, more importantly, that time was of the utmost importance to 
his monistic system. One of the most decisive points in his criticism 
of Spinoza concerns the inability of his philosophy to incorporate 
time in his system, as the system downright excludes or erases tem- 


porality. According to Jacobi, such exclusion is not due to accidental 


° Dieter Henrich, “Der Ursprung der Doppelphilosophie: Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s 
Bedeutung für das nachkantische Denken,” in Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: Präsident 
der Akademie, Philosoph, Theoretiker der Sprache, ed. Dieter Henrich (Munich: 
Beck, 1993), 12. 
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circumstances but to the very structure of Spinoza’s system, and 
he thereby implies that temporality cannot be introduced into the 
system through some version of conceptual remodeling. The same 
inconsistency holds for the notion of freedom, which is as impor- 
tant to Spinoza’s system as are the notions of time and temporality. 
This interest in freedom, however, clashes with his manner of logi- 
cal reasoning, which aims at an explanation of virtually everything, 
an ambition eventually resulting in “absurdities.” Expressed in his 


own words: 


Spinoza also had to wriggle quite a bit to hide his fatalism when 
he turned to human conduct, especially in his fourth and fifth 
Parts (of the Ethics) where I could say that he degrades himself 

to a sophist here and there. - And that’s exactly what I was 
saying: even the greatest mind, if it wants to explain all things 
absolutely, to make them rhyme with each other according to 
distinct concepts and will not otherwise let anything stand, must 


run into absurdities.!° 


The ultimate goal of Jacobi’s “double-philosophy” is to urge 
the monistic system of his opponents - be it Spinoza, Fichte or 
Schelling — to transgress itself through an uncovering of the very 
“spirit” (Geist) of their philosophies. This transgression is no proof 
of the truth of Jacobi’s alternative, as there is no rational transition 
from Allein-Philosophie to Un-Philosophie, which is only possible 
through a leap or a salto mortale. Rather, the sensitive uncovering of 
inconsistencies in the monistic systems only make the case that the 
leap out of Allein-Philosophie is not a completely arbitrary act. The 
uncovering procedure is of a special kind, since it works in a different 
way - not simply revealing theoretical contradictions. The metaphys- 
ics of Spinoza is “irrevocable” for Jacobi; he regards the philosophy 


of Spinoza as the very paradigm of a complete and flawless system.!! 


10 MPW 194. 
1 JWA 1.1:290. 
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Spinoza’s monism cannot be outmatched either through internal 
corrections or through alternative monistic systems, which implies 
that all the rational systems of post-Kantian philosophy are noth- 
ing but variations of Spinoza’s metaphysics. Being “irrevocable” does 
not imply, however, that it is impossible to raise objections against 
Spinoza’s philosophy, as it is still possible to refute it. The ultimate 
aim of Jacobi’s uncovering of inconsistencies in Spinoza’s monism is 
to illuminate and clarify the very limits of rational explanation when 
it comes to practical and existential matters of life. Spinoza obvi- 
ously intends to incorporate human freedom into his system, yet he 
fails to include freedom since his rational or logical way of reasoning 
effectively definitively rules it out. Special and peculiar to Jacobi’s 
way of thinking is that he consequently pursues the practical impli- 
cations of theory building, thereby claiming that no theory, no matter 
how scientific it presents itself, is without practical implications or 
consequences. He does not practice a “hermeneutics of suspicion,” 
as if theory building is nothing but an expression of power relations. 
His criticism concerns existential issues. This uncovering of real- 
life practical consequences makes up an essential part of “unveiling 
existence”, which constitutes the critical or negative aspect of the 
project. Accordingly, he inspects the system of Spinoza and that of 
Fichte, pointing out what it means - what it is like - to lead a life in 
the perspective of their systems. 

By posing such existential questions Jacobi made an unforget- 
table impression on the post-Kantian philosophers, among whom 
Fichte, a prominent figure, not only noticed, but also adopted Jacobi’s 
perspective on a vision of life. Fichte’s admiration for Jacobi’s talent 
for uncovering the Geist of a philosophical position shows that he 
advocated such a perspective, since the Geist of a philosophical posi- 
tion refers not only to its core thoughts, but also to the approach of 
life implied in those thoughts. That Fichte adhered to Jacobi’s practi- 
cal principles is also testified to in his Vocation of Man (1800). In the 
first chapter Fichte describes the philosophy of Spinoza in a manner 
quite different from the way he had previously described it, placing it 
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under the heading of “dogmatism”. Fichte’s new approach, according 
to Birgit Sandkaulen, was concerned with asking how it is possible 
to arrive at such a philosophical position and what it means to lead 
a life in a Spinozean world.!* This shift is a consequence of Fichte’s 
adaption of Jacobi’s interpretation of Spinoza, which displays the 
practical implications of his metaphysics. More strongly than anyone 
else in the post-Kantian tradition, Fichte underlined the intercon- 
nectedness of theory and life, as he repeatedly stressed philosophy’s 
commitment to the world of practice and existence. 

Kierkegaard practiced a kind of double-philosophy similar to 
that of Jacobi, as he also uncovered inconsistencies — and the existen- 
tial implications testifying to them - in the philosophical systems of 
his opponents, thereby advocating his own standpoint. Kierkegaard 
criticized Fichte’s philosophical system as well as Schelling’s, but 
the primary opponent throughout his entire work was the specula- 
tive metaphysics of G. W. F. Hegel. Kierkegaard regarded Hegel’s 
metaphysics as a complete logical philosophy. As a closed system 
concerning logical relations of pure thought, Kierkegaard’s had no 
objections against Hegel’s metaphysics. Only when it aspired to 
include topics belonging to the existential and personal realm, such 
as temporality and freedom, did Kierkegaard fiercely react against 
Hegel’s system. In this aspiration — overreaching and transgressing 
its own logical limits — the inconsistencies of the system arose that 
are the main targets of Kierkegaard. He repeatedly points to differ- 
ent types of inconsistency; many of these concern Hegel’s effort to 


include being and reality in his logical system: 


If it is impossible to begin immediately with the immediate 

(which would have to be thought of as an accident or a miracle, 
i.e., as not to think), yet the beginning must be arrived through 
a reflection, then the question simply arises (ah! if only I won’t 


now be put in the corner for my simple-mindedness, since 


2 Brigit Sandkaulen, Jacobis Philosophie: Über den Widerspruch zwischen System und 
Freiheit (Hamburg: Meiner, 2019), 228. 
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everyone can understand my question—and must therefore be 
ashamed by the popular level of their questioner’s learning): 

How do I put an end to the reflection which was set in motion 

to reach that beginning? Reflection has the notable property of 
being infinite. But its being infinite must in any case mean that is 
cannot stop by itself, because in stopping itself it uses itself, and 
so can only be stopped in the same way that a sickness is cured 

if allowed to prescribe its own medicine, i.e., by nourishing the 


sickness. !3 


One could read this passage as a critical presentation of Fichte’s phi- 
losophy, or more precisely as a presentation of his key concept of the 
productive imagination, as it also repeats and mirrors Jacobi’s criti- 
cism of Fichte in Jacobi to Fichte (1799), in which he charges Fichte 


with nihilism: 


So I don’t understand how one can be satisfied with scientific 
cognition; how one can sacrifice all truth apart from the 
scientific, and rejoice at the insight that there is no other, if 

one has attained to this truth (to scientific knowledge) at its 
foundation as Fichte did, and sees just as clearly, or at least as 
clearly as I do, that in purely scientific being we play a game with 
empty numbers, with the numbering of numbers; we calculate 
propositions only in order to calculate some more, and must 
consider quite silly, laughable, [...] detestable, even to ask for a 


meaning of numbers, or a content for them.'* 


In accordance with Jacobi’s diagnosis, Kierkegaard regards Fichte’s 
philosophy as a supreme expression of a wholly self-contained 
system. According to both, Fichte’s philosophy paradigmatically rep- 
resents the general trend in all post-Kantian philosophy since it, by 
an act of destruction, transforms all real being into pure constructiv- 


ism. Yet Kierkegaard’s comments on the endlessness of reflection is 


13 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 95. 
14 MPW 512. 
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not directed against the subjective idealism of Fichte but rather the 
objective idealism of Hegel. The constructivist transformation of real- 
ity also applies to Hegel’s philosophy, for according to Hegel this trans- 
formation is capable of capturing all of reality. Reason not only has the 
power to strike a blow to the immediate experience of the world and 
to start the process of reflection, but it also has the capacity to heal the 
wound. Fichte’s subjective idealism is subjectivity’s liberation from 
finitude and finite experience, which raises imagination to the highest 
principle. Jacobi’s phrase about “a game with empty numbers” touches 
on exactly that point. Hegel’s philosophy is also a game of counting, 
according to Kierkegaard, since logical features are also numbers with- 
out content. But in contrast to Fichte, Hegel does not simply count, 
since the game of counting has a result. What Kierkegaard finds espe- 
cially disturbing in Hegel is his notion of a “turn” (Wendepunkt) from 
quantity to quality. Hegel purposefully does what Kierkegaard regards 
as an outright impossibility: “to stop reflection by itself.” Hegel’s aspi- 
ration to transform reality into pure and abstract concepts and then 
declare this transformation as the real is the procedure that eminently 
provokes Kierkegaard. It provokes him in two ways; he thinks that 
Hegelian logic not only eradicates freedom but also leads to bizarre 
ways of arguing by producing a new kind of mythology, a mythology 
of rationalism. In The Concept of Anxiety he writes: 


It is therefore a superstition when it is maintained in logic that 
through a continued quantification a new quality is brought forth. 
It is an unforgivable reticence when one makes no secret of the 
fact that things indeed do not happen quite that way in the world 
and yet conceals the consequence [...] for the whole of logical 
immanence by permitting it to drift into logical movement as 
Hegel does. The new quality appears with the first, with the leap, 


with the suddenness of the enigmatic.!° 


a 


Søren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Anxiety, ed. and trans. Reidar Thomte, 
Kierkegaard’s Writings 8 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1981), 30. 
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Interestingly, Kierkegaard’s criticism of reflection in Hegel 
parallels Jacobi’s charge of nihilism against Fichte. A crucial point here 
is that the procedure of reason has no ending but goes on into infinity. 
According to Jacobi, the problem does not concern a stopping point for 
regression but rather the metaphysical ambition of turning the unend- 
ing “chain of conditioned conditions” into the very foundation of a 
successive world.!° Such an operation might explain the existence of a 


temporal world — but it pays the price of eradicating temporality. 


ESSENTIAL TOPICS: FREEDOM, ACTION, PERSON 
AND INDIVIDUALITY 


Criticism of Fichte’s philosophy occupies a special place in the com- 
parison between Jacobi and Kierkegaard. Both engaged with Fichte’s 
thinking thoroughly, and although it was generally in a critical way, 
one senses a genuine fascination and sympathy with his philosophi- 
cal project. This sympathy has to do with the fact that all three shared 
the same fundamental problem - that is, the nature and structure of 
human subjectivity. Disagreement only arose regarding the clarifica- 
tion and explanation as to how to conceive of subjectivity. By inves- 
tigating Jacobi’s and Kierkegaard’s criticism of Fichte’s philosophy of 
the “I,” one comes close to the very core of their thinking, making it 
possible also to detect the differences between their projects. 

Kierkegaard’s relation to Fichte is of a complex nature and 
constitutes a topic on its own.!’ Besides the extensive discussion of 
Fichte’s philosophy constituting the final part of his dissertation On 
the Concept of Irony (1841), Kierkegaard throughout his work regu- 
larly deals with Fichtean concepts and ideas. The Concept of Anxiety 
(1844), for example, reads: 


The most concrete content that consciousness can have is 


consciousness of itself, of the individual himself — not the 


16 JWA 1.1:419. 
17 Jürgen Stolzenberg, Kierkegaard und Fichte: Praktische und religiöse Subjektivität, 
ed. Jürgen Stolzenberg and Smail Rapic (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2010). 
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pure self-consciousness. |...] This self-consciousness is not 
contemplation, for he who believes this has not understood 
himself, because he sees that meanwhile he himself is in 
becoming and consequently cannot be something completed for 
contemplation. This self-consciousness therefore, is action, and 


this action is in turn inwardness.!® 


Without mentioning his name, these critical remarks are clearly 


Ay 


directed against Fichte’s ideas about the absolute and invoke 
all the concepts constituting Kierkegaard’s alternative: the con- 
crete individual, action and inwardness. These concepts are also the 
most essential in Jacobi’s alternative to pure rational thinking; in 
Kierkegaard, as in Jacobi, they are internally connected, and the best 
way to uncover the connection is to start with the last concept: the 
notion of inwardness. Kierkegaard’s notion of inwardness, like most 
of his notions, is highly complex; sometimes it refers to the pious 
attitude, but also to inwardness in terms of individuum est ineffable. 
In the context of the quotation, though, it has yet another meaning, 
linked with the notion of certainty. With direct reference to Fichte, 
it reads: “In modern times, there has been enough talk about truth; 
now it is high time to vindicate certitude and inwardness, not in 
the abstract sense in which Fichte uses the word, not in an entirely 
concrete sense.”!? Inwardness in terms of certainty is linked with 
the notion of action, which in turn is connected with concrete self- 
consciousness andindividuality. According to Kierkegaard, Fichte has 
addressed something very important with the notion of the certainty 
of the “I.” but by placing it in the “absolute I.” he made a wrong move. 
Fichte also linked the notion of certainty to action, but Fichte’s con- 
cept of a Tathandlung remains an abstract category, echoing Jacobi’s 
talk about a “That-That.” The very core of Kierkegaard’s realism 
consists in that certainty that is closely and immediately connected 


to the awareness of action that is constitutive of a concrete person 


18 Kierkegaard, The Concept of Anxiety, 143. 
19 Ibid., 138. 
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or individuality. Kierkegaard is a realist in exactly the same sense as 
Jacobi, since both repeatedly stress the importance of the concrete 
person or the concrete individual. The main question in the positive 
part of Jacobi’s “double-philosophy” (that is, his Un-Philosophie) and 
in Kierkegaard’s “unscientific” philosophy alike - the most essential 
matter for both — concerns what it is to be a person, how to conceive 
of the person. Illuminating or uncovering existence means answering 
the questions of personality and individuality in a proper way. 

Two very different theories of personhood - those of Peter 
Strawson and Fichte - can highlight Jacobi’s and Kierkegaard’s specific 
concepts of personality and individuality. According to Strawson’s 
semantic account, a person is an entity that can be ascribed both 
mental and physical predicates.”° Such an approach does not seize the 
intentions guiding Jacobi’s and Kierkegaard’s concept of the person. 
In his book David Hume on Faith, Jacobi argues that consciousness 
is not a distinctive feature of human life in contrast to other forms 
of organic life. Here he writes: “Life and consciousness are one.”?! A 
concept of the person such as Strawson’s would affirm the distinc- 
tion between the notion of a transcendental subject and the notion of 
an empirical subject, which is typical of transcendental philosophy — 
a scheme Jacobi definitively wants to avoid. Kierkegaard likewise did 
not regard consciousness or mental life as distinctive of human life. 
According to Kierkegaard, human life is spiritual life, and spiritual 
life involves a practical self-relation. Like the post-Kantian idealists, 
he conceived of the self as a relation, but in contrast to transcen- 
dental philosophy this self-relation was not a matter of theoretical 
knowledge but rather of practice. Kierkegaard’s practical notion of 
self-relation enfolds different aspects and integrates different dimen- 
sions of human life, including the correlation between certainty, 


action and individuality mentioned earlier. 


20 P, F. Strawson, Individuals: An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1959). 
21 MPW 318. 
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Fichte posits a very different concept of a person. Probably 
encouraged by Jacobi, Fichte struggled from early on to do justice 
to the notions of singularity and individuality, which is most nota- 
bly testified in his The System of Ethics in accordance with the 
Wissenschaftslehre (1798). Having read The System of Ethics with 
its emphasis on singularity, one might have expected a discussion 
on individuality in the third section of The Vocation of Man - the 
Jacobi section of the book, so to speak — but the book fails to address 
the topic. Although Fichte claims to return to “natural thinking” 
from the illusory world of pure theoretical knowledge, he eventu- 
ally elevates reason’s claim to absoluteness to an even higher level. 
Fichte’s repeated invocation of the primacy of practical reason fails 
to take into account the perspective of the concrete individual, so 
important to both Jacobi and Kierkegaard. The fundamental premise 
of Fichte’s interpretation of singularity is the idea that individuality 
can be deduced from the complex structure of the self-constituting 
“I.” Based on that premise, though, it is impossible to account for 
individuality - to which his system of ethics most obviously testi- 
fies. Fichte is only able to conceive of individuality in terms of self- 
limitations, not in terms of productive self-activity. He exclusively 
conceives of self-agency, a key word in his philosophy, as connected 


“y” 


to the universal Tathandlung of the - indifferent as to whether 
it is instantiated in x, y or z. What matters is that the absolute self- 
productive “I” instantiates. 

Without dismissing the notion of self-activity, both Jacobi and 
Kierkegaard want to step out of the never-ending interplay between 
absolute self-production and self-limitation, and to link self-agency 
to the concrete individual. Much closer to Jacobi’s and Kierkegaard’s 
views on personality and individuality is a notion of personhood 
equivalent to what could be called the common notion: That is, 
being a self means remaining the same through the change of actions 
and experiences. This view is important to both insofar as they are 
concerned about defending the finitude of human life against the 


ideas of an absolute and impersonal rationality. Yet individuality 
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cannot be reduced to the idea of a permanent self. This is especially 
clear in the case of Kierkegaard, for whom the question of personal 
identity is a problem to be solved, or rather a task to be fulfilled. For 
him, the question of personal identity cannot be settled by referring 
to the notion of a permanent self in the stream of experiences. In 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript, he unfolds his notion of human 


existence as a task to be fulfilled: 


This feature of existence calls to mind the Greek conception 

of Eros that we find in the Symposium, and which Plutarch 
correctly explains in his work on Sis and Osiris (§57). The parallel 
between Isis, Osiris and Thyphon does not concern me, but when 
Plutarch reminds us that Hesiod took Chaos, Tartarus and Love 
to be cosmic principles, to recall Plato in that connection, is very 
apt. For Love here evidently means existence, or that by virtue of 
which life in its entirety is the life that synthesizes the infinite 
and the finite. According to Plato, Poverty and Wealth begot Eros, 
whose nature was made of both. But what is existence? Existence 
is that child born of the infinite and the finite, the eternal and the 


temporal, and is therefore constantly striving.” 


It is important to understand the notion of striving properly in this 
quotation, Kierkegaard’s formula of existence, so to speak. Striving 
neither denotes an endless movement nor an effort to reach a final 
goal. Nevertheless, Kierkegaard constantly stresses that human exis- 
tence is a matter of becoming. The idea of human life as a matter 
of becoming does not imply that life is altogether without a goal, 
but rather that human existence consists of a fragile and unstable 
nature, always implying the possibility of missing its goal. The goal 
of human existence is being oneself, meaning being in accordance 
with oneself — or, in Kierkegaard’s vocabulary, being a “synthesis” 
between finitude and infinity, between the conditioned and the 


unconditioned. This synthesis is fragile by nature. Because human 


2 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 78. 
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beings are fragile and composite creatures, they risk missing the 
goal of their lives. Missing the goal of one’s life is a crucial issue in 
Kierkegaard’s philosophy of existence, as is testified to in Sickness 
unto Death (1849), a focussed treatment of the subject. Based on the 
symptoms of despair, Kierkegaard here unfolds a comprehensive phe- 
nomenology of human existence lived in deficit. 

Such negative views on human life are not alien to Jacobi, as he 
also acknowledges the fragility of existence, but his main topic is not 
the failed life but rather the possibility of a successful life. A success- 
ful life in the terms of Jacobi’s philosophy is expressed in his virtue 
ethics, denoting a naturalized notion of autonomy, in the sense that 
Jacobi converts the moral ought constitutive of Kantian ethics into 
the attempt to integrate a want as a part of one’s life. Freed from the 
external coercion of the moral ought, the internalized want expresses 
itself in the moral feelings of honor, love and gratitude, feelings 
through which human life thrives and perfects itself beyond all kinds 
of coercion, be it nature’s causality or the abstract moral ought. 

In Kierkegaard, by contrast, the failed life is one of the main top- 
ics, which points to the most decisive difference between Jacobi and 
Kierkegaard. Negativism — that is, an almost obsessive preoccupation 
with negativity - is a hallmark of Kierkegaard’s philosophy. Some of 
the most important aspects of his negativism are exposed in Sickness 
unto Death, since what he does here is paradigmatically practicing a 
negativistic method that also operates in other parts of his work, most 
notably in his so-called “theory of the stages.” Practicing a negativis- 
tic method means that arriving at something positive is only possible 
by passing through the negative. This negativistic method is often 
ascribed to the influence of Hegel as constituting his main method- 
ological principle. As indicated earlier, such a negative principle is 
already at play in Jacobi’s “double-philosophy,” and they only differ 
with respect to the status of the negative. In contrast to Hegel, who 
thinks that it is possible to arrive at the positive through the imma- 
nent quantitative logic of the negative, both Jacobi and Kierkegaard 


maintain that the positive is only attainable through a qualitative leap. 
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Kierkegaard’s negativism entails at least two other forms of 
negativity. In this context, a distinction between two different modes 
of self-relation must be addressed. On the one hand, Kierkegaard’s 
notion of the self or self-relation refers to the pure fact that human 
beings are forced to relate to themselves. This pure self-relation is 
marked by radical indeterminacy, being without any kind of posi- 
tiveness or content. Accordingly, Kierkegaard names this kind of 
self-relation “the abstract self,” “the negative self” or just “a noth- 
ing.” By introducing these concepts Kierkegaard seems to install 
some version of nihilism — which he accuses idealist philosophy of 
practicing. In fact, Kierkegaard started a new epoch in the history 
of philosophy as far as his notion of a pure and empty self-relation 
became the central idea of twentieth-century existential philosophy. 
It is possible to retrieve all the different ramifications of the idea 
of a pure self-relation in the philosophy of Martin Heidegger, for in 
Heidegger’s thinking the indeterminacy of human existence (Dasein) 
is the fundamental idea carrying the whole building of his theory. 


In what could be called Heidegger’s formula of existence, he writes: 


Dasein is an entity which does not just occur among other 
entities. Rather it is ontically distinguished by the fact that, in 
its very Being, that Being is an issue for it. But in that case, this 
is a constitutive state of Dasein’s Being, and this implies that 
Dasein, in its Being, has a relationship towards that Being—a 
relationship which itself is one of Being. [...] That kind of Being 
towards which Dasein can comport itself in one way or another, 
and always does comport itself somehow we call existence. And 
because we cannot define Dasein’s essence by citing a “what” of 
the kind that pertains to a subject-matter, and because its essence 
lies rather in the fact that in each case it has its Being to be, 

and has it as its own, we have chosen to designate this entity as 


‘Dasein’, a term which is purely an expression of its Being.?# 


23 Martin Heidegger, Being and Time, trans. John MacQuarrie and Edward Robinson 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1962), 32-3. 
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To relate oneself to such pure and naked being, according to 
Heidegger, manifests itself in the negative mode of a flight, thereby 
introducing his crucial distinction between a proper and an improper 
way of existence. The improper way of existence manifests itself in 
the refusal to accept the emptiness and indeterminacy of human life, 
and correspondingly, the proper way of existence displays itself in the 
determinate choice to heroically endure in such emptiness. This dis- 
tinction explains the problem of the identity of the self for Heidegger. 

Though anticipating such a nihilistic view on self and human 
existence, Kierkegaard does not dismiss questions concerning the 
content of existential life as Heidegger does. Kierkegaard’s philoso- 
phy occupies a unique position in the history of philosophy as it has 
fostered modern existential philosophy and its ideas about an empty 
being, while at the same time belonging to an older tradition — which 
is documented by the fact that Kierkegaard still sticks with the idea 
of a vocation of man. Relating to oneself does not simply imply relat- 
ing to an empty being, but relating to oneself as a person: Being a per- 
son, for him, means being a synthesis, or being composed by finitude 
and infinity, which are respectively reality and ideality. Following 
his general negativism, Kierkegaard is particularly concerned about 
negative ways of relating to oneself, since one’s relating negatively to 
being a person means refusing to take up the task of the synthesizing 
that is constitutive of human beings, a refusal that ultimately results 
in depersonalization and dehumanization. Kierkegaard describes in 
detail such a depersonalization in Sickness unto Death, concerning 
despair in the perspective of the elements of the synthesis (Chapter 
C, Section A); here despair is scrutinized in the perspective of a disor- 
der between the elements of the synthesis, and he accordingly speaks 
about a despair of finitude and a despair of infinity, respectively. 
Since finitude and infinity are both elements of human existence, it 
seems strange that a disarrangement should lead to depersonalization 
and dehumanization, but the elements of the synthesis are entangled 
in such way that one element of the synthesis is internally linked to 


its opposite. The disorganization or disarrangement distorts the link 
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between the elements, so that finitude can turn into a reification of 
human life and infinity correspondingly to abstraction and fictional- 
ization. Relating to oneself always includes the possibility of turning 
oneself into a mere thing or evaporating into the fantastical. 

In Kierkegaard’s work there are other ways of coming to terms 
with the oppositions of human existence. The one Kierkegaard pre- 
ferred is the attitude constitutive of religious faith. In the exposi- 
tion of different forms of despair presented in Sickness unto Death 
Kierkegaard ultimately arrives at a downright contradiction, saying: 
“Everything is possible” — “Nothing is possible.” Faith resolves this 
contradiction in acknowledging the necessity of things while at the 
same time trusting that everything is possible. This trust of faith 
is downright paradoxical or absurd, since it contradicts the state 
of things. Accordingly, in Fear and Trembling Kierkegaard names 
Abraham the “knight of faith” in his acceptance of the utter hope- 
lessness of the situation, while never flagging in his belief that in this 
life he will get Isaac back. 

There is yet a third version of self-relating that is operative in 
Kierkegaard’s writings, which paradigmatically illuminates his key 
concepts of self-agency, personality and individuality. As discussed 
earlier, Kierkegaard belongs to an older tradition as he sticks to the 
idea of a vocation of man. This vocation is not a fact accessible 
through an act of cognition, but something to be aspired to through 
a process of self-discovery. In this process the so-called ethical exis- 
tence plays a fundamental role. Constitutive of the ethical way of 
living is a certain act, which Kierkegaard names “choosing oneself,” 
an act everybody is trusted to perform. Choosing oneself entails two 
aspects: First, it requires a detachment and liberation from a faulty 
way of living by moving to establish a true and genuine way of life. 
Kierkegaard names the faulty way of life the “aesthetic way of life,” 
which is characterized by two features: (1) being disposed to the mul- 
titude of sensations, (2) being trapped in an endless and ultimately 
nihilistic interplay between positing oneself and restricting oneself, 


and thereby Kierkegaard transforms the philosophy of Fichte into 
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a way of life. Second, through the act of choosing oneself, one is 
relieved of the multitude of sensations and endless interplay of abso- 
lutizing oneself and restricting oneself. The liberation from the aes- 
thetic way of living implies not only the annihilation of the aesthetic 
self as such, but also of the aesthetic self in its immediacy. 

In Kierkegaard’s Either/Or the outcome of the self-choice occurs 
as follows: “He remains himself, exactly the same that he was before 
down to the most insignificant feature, and yet he becomes another, 
for the choice penetrates everything and changes it.””* This transfor- 
mation occurs when the individual person takes responsibility for all 
that affects his actions and beliefs. In the mode of self-acceptance and 
responsibility, everything happening in my life should be ascribed 
to me exclusively. No individual can abolish the constraints of its 
living conditions, but this does not imply that human existence is 
completely handed over to determinism and servitude. The ethical 
way of life testifies to this, as the individual through the mode of 
appropriation identifies itself with its living conditions. Through this 
identification the individual person asserts itself in its uniqueness 
and incommensurability, ultimately finding itself. Though caught in 
finitude, caught in its contingent living conditions, in the appropria- 
tion of its life story the individual person remains a free person. The 
structure of the ethical way of life is accordingly of a double nature: 
at one and the same time it is constituted through something not set 
by itself and something set by itself. 

Such ideas also play an essential role in Jacobi’s unveiling of 
existence. What distinguishes human existence from other forms of 
life is not consciousness as such but a specific form of consciousness. 
In Supplement VII of the second edition of Concerning the Doctrine of 
Spinoza (1789) Jacobi describes this specific form in the following way: 
“I take the whole man, without dividing him, and discover that his 


consciousness is composed of two original representations, that of the 


24 Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or, 2 vols., ed. and trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. 
Hong (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1987), 223. 
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conditional, and that of the unconditional. These two representations 
are inseparably connected, yet in such a way that the representation 
of the conditional presupposes the representation of the unconditional 
and can only be given with the Jatter.”*5 Unique to human existence 
is a consciousness of being conditioned, of being a finite creature, and 
this consciousness cannot be explained as a fact or as a product of fini- 
tude, which thereby testifies to freedom as belonging essentially to 
human existence. Essential to Jacobi’s as well as Kierkegaard’s way 
of thinking is the idea that the self-activity of the individual, stressed 
so strongly by both of them, is limited by the boundaries of finitude. 
According to both, it is all about the possibility that something new 
can happen. This is not possible in the perspective of absolute free- 


dom, but rather from the perspective of conditioned freedom. 
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PART IV Jacobi’s Impact on 
Idealism and Romanticism 


12 Jacobi and German Idealism 


Ernst-Otto Onnasch 


The philosophy of Jacobi was discussed extensively at the Tübingen 
Stift among its important students, Hölderlin, Hegel and Schelling. The 
content of these discussions still puzzles us today, mainly because the 
surviving sources are rare and the precise context of these discussions 
unclear. This chapter aims to unveil the context by drawing attention to 
the philosophy teacher at the Stift, Johann Friedrich Flatt (1759-1821). 
His sharp assessment of Jacobi’s David Hume and Uber die Lehre des 
Spinoza in Briefen an den Herrn Moses Mendelssohn (Concerning the 
Doctrine of Spinoza in Letters to Herr Moses Mendelssohn), also known 
as the Spinoza booklet, was of crucial importance for the philosophi- 
cal development of his important students, as we will see. If we look 
at the evidence, the first references to Jacobi by Hegel date from 1800 
and those of Schelling from 1795. An excerpt by Hölderlin survived 
on Jacobi’s Spinoza booklet from 1790, along with some references 
in his letters.! Previous research has interpreted these rare sources as 
an enthusiastic embrace of Jacobi, but this needs to be given greater 
nuance for the very reason that Flatt criticized Jacobi with respect to a 
crucial aspect of his line of thought: namely, his deduction of causality. 
Flatt’s criticism has been neglected in existing scholarship, in effect 
downsizing his philosophical talent and his influence on his students, 


but this influence is not to be underestimated.” Hölderlin, for example, 


! Friedrich Hölderlin, “Zu Jakobis Briefen über die Lehre des Spinoza”, in Sämtliche 
Werke und Briefe, ed. Michael Knaupp (Munich: Hanser, 1992), 2:39-43. 

? Recently I was able to show that J. G. Fichte adopted crucial insights of Flatt with 
respect to his path towards his Wissenschaftslehre in his Aenesidemus review; see 
Ernst-Otto Onnasch, “Fichte im Tübinger Stift: Johann Friedrich Flatts Einfluss 
auf Fichtes philosophische Entwicklung”, in Fichte und seine Zeit: Kontext, 
Konfrontationen, Rezeptionen, ed. Matteo Vincenzo d’Alfonso, Carla De Pascale, 
Erich Fuchs and Marco Ivaldo (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 19-38. 
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visited his courses voluntarily until the very end of his student career. 
This does not match with the sarcastic title “Scrooge of Tübingen” that 
Frederick C. Beiser endorses.? 

The line of thought Flatt develops in his contesting argument 
against Jacobi was adopted by all his students as giving rise to a “third 
way” in philosophy - beyond Jacobi’s either/or of either the existence 
of God outside the “I” or my “I” being this God.‘ Flatt’s assessment 
of Jacobi’s concept of causality is a crucial piece, indeed, in the puzzle 
of post-Kantian development in the Tübingen Stift. In view of the 
bounds of this chapter, we shall omit the details of Flatt’s philosophi- 
cal account, accenting instead the importance of his general critique 
of Kant.’ Pivotal is the fact that critical philosophy becomes entan- 
gled in inconsistencies if causality cannot be applied to transcenden- 
tal objects. Causality in general implies change (Verdnderung), and if 
transcendental objects such as the soul are devoid of change, Kant’s 
doctrine of freedom is meaningless for moral improvement; Kantian 
freedom, in other words, does not turn us into better beings. This at- 
first-sight quite devastating critique is easy to grasp for any first-grade 
student, and it is therefore no surprise that the awakening interest 
in Kantian philosophy declined in the Stift after Flatt developed his 
critical stance. The second wave of young students - such as Hegel, 
Hölderlin and Schelling — was none too eager to take up extensive 


Kant studies, unlike some of their forerunners.° The latter were soon 


3 Frederick C. Beiser, The Fate of Reason: German Philosophy from Kant to Fichte 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), 210. 

* See “Glauben und Wissen”, in G. W. F. Hegel, Gesammelte Werke (Hamburg: Meiner, 

1968), 4:399. 

For details see the “Einleitung” in Johann Friedrich Flatt, Philosophische Vorlesungen 

1790: Nachschriften von August Friedrich Klüpfel, ed. Michael Franz and Ernst-Otto 

Onnasch (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 2018). 


a 


a 


Most students had been introduced to the more technical details of Kantian philoso- 
phy through the handbook by Johann Schulz, Eläuterungen über des Herrn Professor 
Kant Critik der reinen Vernunft (Königsberg: Carl Gottlob Dengel, 1784), and cer- 
tainly not by the anything but easy critical philosophy itself. Flatt advocates this book 
in his lectures (see Flatt, Philosophische Vorlesungen, 327). The more general and 
also most fruitful introduction the students gained through Karl Leonhard Reinhold’s 
famous Briefe tiber die Kantische Philosophie (1787-8). These Briefe address the ben- 
efit (Nutzen) of Kantian philosophy for humanity. This overall thrust was certainly 
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hard-pressed to develop an alternative stance towards Kant, and in 
this respect the rather unknown student (and later Repetent) Gottlob 
Christian Rapp was of crucial importance, as we shall see, for devel- 


oping a “third way” beyond Kant and Flatt. 


FLATT ON JACOBI 


Flatt expounds his stance towards Kant and Jacobi - leading to 
his “third way” - in his first extensive philosophical publication 
Fragmentarische Beyträge zur Bestimmung und Deduktion des 
Begriffs und Grundsatzes der Caussalität und zur Grundlegung der 
natürlichen Theologie, in Beziehung auf die Kantische Philosophie 
(Fragmentary Contributions to the Determination and Deduction of 
the Concept and Principle of Causality and to the Foundation of 
Natural Theology, in Relation to Kantian Philosophy) (1788) - to be 
referred to henceforth as Beytrdge.’ The book’s objective is to spell 
out issues that Flatt had raised in his lectures.® Though there is no 
direct evidence that his Beyträge was studied by Hegel, Hölderlin and 
Schelling, its first covert assessment stems from Hegel, whose criti- 
cal account of Jacobi in “Glauben und Wissen” (1802) is a concise 
reprise of the arguments laid out in Flatt’s Beyträge (this will be elab- 
orated later).? Therefore Flatt’s arguments against Jacobi must have 
been common knowledge amongst his students. Flatt was the only 


teacher, moreover, who had published on Jacobi, the figure who in 


interesting for any student with a pastoral career ahead. For this also see Ernst- 
Otto Onnasch, “Kant als Anfang der Klassischen Deutschen Philosophie?” in Die 
Klassische Deutsche Philosophie und ihre Folgen, ed. Michael Hackl and Christian 
Danz (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 2017), 15-42. 

According to Dieter Henrich this is his most original book; see Grundlegung aus dem 
Ich: Untersuchungen zur Vorgeschichte des Idealismus, Tübingen/Jena 1790-1794, 2 
vols. (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 2004), 61. 

Johann Friedrich Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge zur Bestimmung und Deduktion 
des Begriffs und Grundsatzes der Caussalität und zur Grundlegung der natürlichen 


N 


œ 


Theologie, in Beziehung auf die Kantische Philosophie (Leipzig: Siegfried Lebrecht 
Crusius, 1788), first page of the unpaged “Vorrede”. Most likely he refers to his sum- 
mer 1787 lectures, offering a compromise agreement between Kant and Descartes and 
Leibniz; see Flatt, Philosophische Vorlesungen 1790, 72ff. 

° Hegel published his 1802 essay in the Kritisches Journal, edited by Schelling and Hegel. 
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turn gave rise to the pronounced interest in Spinoza soon to emerge. 
Because there are no other sources pertaining to Jacobi in the histori- 
cal context at Tübingen, we are obliged to declare Flatt as the one 
who initiated the general interest in Jacobi and Spinoza at Tübingen. 

According to Flatt - recapitulated later by Hegel - Jacobi over- 
comes Kant by an in itself contradicting answer giving immediate 
rise to a “third way”. Though Flatt does not speak of a “third way”, 
his Beyträge introduces Jacobi as a launching pad for his alternative 
account on causality. Besides publishing his Beyträge, Flatt reviews 
anonymously Jacobi’s David Hume (2 November 1787, 713-20) and 
his Spinoza booklet (29 April 1790, 265-72) for the Tübingische 
gelehre Anzeigen. In both reviews Flatt proceeds rather diplomati- 
cally with his critique, though the earlier Hume review is more posi- 
tive than the later Spinoza review.! In all three publications Flatt 
addresses Jacobi’s conception of causality critically. With regard to 
the Hume review his main point is not to understand how Jacobi 
could argue that within the concept of reason (Vernunftbegriff) 
cause and effect can be simultaneous (zugleich) and also within one 
another (ineinander). Consequently, he adds, he is unable to confirm 
Jacobi’s deduction of causality, for it cannot be in accordance with 
the Leibnizian system of pre-established harmony, which Jacobi also 
defends.!! What has been put in question by Flatt drives to the very 
core of the problem that Jacobi gets entangled with — and is in fact 
quite devastating for his position. 

Jacobi too was impressed by Flatt’s crisp assessment. In the 
second edition of his Spinoza booklet he addresses Flatt’s critique 
in a footnote and indicates his intention to take it up on another 


occasion.!? Obviously Flatt’s critique was not easy to deal with, if 


10 With respect to the Spinoza booklet Flatt is somewhat insecure how to read certain 
passages. In a letter to his former student Karl Heinrich Gros (30 May 1789), he asks 
him to read mainly its supplements (Beilagen), expressing a wish for his assessment; 
see Flatt, Philosophische Vorlesungen, 111. Soon after its appearance, however, Flatt 
had become informed about the issues at stake in Jacobi’s Spinoza booklet. 

1 Tübingische Gelehrte Anzeigen (Tubingen: Schramm, 1787), 720. 

12 JWA 1.1:256n1. 
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not actually disabling. Jacobi did not follow up on this deferral of 
response, and in Hegel’s “Glauben und Wissen” he pays the price for 
this omission. 

As the full title of the Beyträge announces, the work intends, 
although fragmentarily, to develop an alternative deduction of cau- 
sality. Flatt distinguishes three conceptions and deductions of cau- 
sality, the third of which is an answer to the flaws of the former, but 
is also established as the true problem of causality that needs to be 
solved. This third position is of course the position of Jacobi. 

The three deductions discerned by Flatt can be summarized as 
follows. First, there is a pure sensual deduction denoted by a tempo- 
ral succession, which is the Humean account. Second, there is a pure 
transcendental deduction denoted by a nontemporal, logical succes- 
sion, which is the Leibniz-Wolffian account. This purely rational 
account precludes any temporality within the principle of ground. 
Jacobi, however, states that cause and effect are simultaneous, which 
presupposes time - although as being non-time - within the principle 
of reason. Such a position, Flatt maintains, cannot be defended prop- 
erly, and also conflicts with the Leibniz-Wolffian account to which 
Jacobi adheres.'3 This forms the background for Flatt’s own under- 
standing of causality: Third, there is a “mixed concept” combining 
both temporal and logical succession in one principle of causality.'* 
This third option is defended as a consequence of Jacobi’s unjustifi- 
able claim that cause and effect are simultaneous within the prin- 
ciple of reason, for it is impossible to derive from such a principle any 
insight with respect to generation in general. 

In both his reviews on Jacobi, Flatt is clear about the fact that 
what is simultaneous implies temporality, hence he simply cannot 
understand how Jacobi’s conception of causality can be in accor- 
dance with the rational Leibniz-Wolffian concept of causality.'® He 


also claims that causality must be a synthetic principle, combining 


13 See Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 20ff. 
14 Ibid., 27. 
15 Tübingische Gelehrte Anzeigen (1787), 720, and (1790), 270. 
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temporal succession and pure logical consequence in one and the same 
principle of causality. Indeed, it is such a principle that Flatt develops 
and defends in detail in his Beyträge. In his 1790 lectures on metaphys- 
ics, attended by Hegel and Hölderlin, Flatt states also that causality is a 
synthetic principle a priori.!° This should not be confused with Kant’s 
account of causality. Flatt’s synthesis is altogether different from the 
Kantian, for Kant’s causality is restricted to impressions, while Flatt 
defends a much broader principle of causality that effects things- 
in-themselves too, that is, transcendental objects. Jacobi too defends 
a principle of causality effecting transcendental objects, but overlooks 
the fact that within his principle the principle of ground collaborates 
with the principle of identity. Moreover, if two entities are external 
to another (außereinander), as is presupposed for causation, this also 
assumes that these two entities need to be created entities that effect 
one another. How effectuation follows from creation, however, Jacobi 
is unable to explain.!’ Neither can Spinoza explain this, hence Flatt 
covertly charges Jacobi of some sort of Spinozism. Flatt’s issue, how- 
ever, is to develop that creation entails effectuation or, in other words, 
that thought and being must be derived from one and the same syn- 
thetic principle. This is in fact the solution for Jacobi’s either/or: either 
a God subsisting beyond being or an “I” being God. It is a third way 
that, according to Jacobi, does not exist. 

Flatt questions Jacobi’s account, whether it is necessary to think 
“the grounded and the ground, and thus cause and effect, according 
to the principle of reason as inhering in another”.'® For even if this 
is true, it remains altogether unclear how Jacobi can be “justified 
to conclude that cause and effect can be simultaneous according to 
the principle of reason”. This can only be agreed on if he arbitrarily 
infers from the principle of ground a causal principle of a causal rea- 


son. Flatt’s final critique amounts to the fact that if A and B within 


16 See Flatt, Philosophische Vorlesungen, 401. 

17 Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 87fn. He refers to JWA 2.1:57. 
18 Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 22. 

19 Ibid. 
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reason do not follow successively, they can only be simultaneous if 
both exist in time. But how can time apply to an objective truth in 
reason if, as Jacobi also claims, there is no true objectively real succes- 
sion that timeless causal succession must be an abstraction from?” 

Flatt’s critique of Jacobi’s deduction of causality is devastating 
indeed. Yet his critical analysis is not to denounce, but rather to raise 
the question how an objectively real principle of causal reason is pos- 
sible in philosophy. The third chapter of the Beyträge develops this 
required principle of an objectively real causal reason. Flatt unfolds 
a deduction of causality based on the assumption that the general 
principles of causality, such as contingency (Zufälligkeit) and genera- 
tion (Entstehung) should not be inferred from experience but need to 
be grounded, and therefore taken from legislation (Gesetz) of a men- 
tal capacity (Denkkraft) foregoing every experience.*! The latter is a 
consequence of his critique of Kant’s deduction of causality, for even 
Kant must presuppose in one of the foregoing premises of his deduc- 
tion that something comes into existence (entstehen). This is either 
an empirical claim lacking any a priori proof, or — if it is possible to 
offer an a priori proof for this claim - the inference from coming into 
existence owing to causality is always hypothetically, never categori- 
cally, true.” Therefore Kantian reason compels us to accept true sub- 
jectively necessary claims with respect to reason. It has been Jacobi’s 
merit to offer a guideline for developing such claims, even if they are 
not thoroughly grounded. 

Proper philosophy, according to Flatt, needs to accept genera- 
tion (Entstehung) foregoing all experience. But we need to accept this 
with objective validity, for we are also compelled to assume a har- 
mony between the legislation of thought and the real external world.”# 
Flatt clearly trespasses the Kantian borders with this claim, and it is 


Kantian philosophy itself that compels this trespassing, for the very 


° See ibid., 26. 
1 See ibid., 97f. 
See ibid., 72. 
23 Ibid., 123f. 
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reason that generation is always presupposed for the category of cau- 
sality but is not itself a category. Flatt affirms straightaway that his 
required premise is beyond the “borders of demonstrative proof”.** 
We need to believe (Glauben) it. This believing, however, brings him 


back to Jacobi and his focal claim in his Spinoza booklet that: 


We neither create nor educate ourselves; we are by no means 

a priori and cannot know or act a priori; cannot experience 
anything without experience [...] neither to be wise, nor to be 
virtuous, nor to be pious is possible for us by means of reason 
(verntinfteln), we must be moved towards it and must move; to 
be organised and organise ourselves. In this task, no philosophy 
has succeeded hitherto [...]; it is time to start [...] and invent 


binoculars by which one can see without eyes.” 


This is Jacobi’s interpretation of a synthesized quote by Pascal: 
“La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens, & la raison confond les 
Dogmatistes. - Nous avons une impuissance a prouver, invincible à 
tout le Dogmatisme. Nous avons une idee de la verite, invincible a 
tout Pyrrhonisme.”?s 

This quote was the motto of Jacobi’s David Hume and is repeated 
in the Spinoza booklet with the explanation quoted before.” Flatt cites 
this quotation in a footnote to his Beyträge in order to offer a refer- 
ence to Jacobi, but with a very different meaning.” The reference is 
with respect to Jacobi’s notion of belief. According to Flatt we must 
believe that man as a thinking and judging being, possessing subjec- 
tive truth, needs to coordinate with any reasonable being, possessing 


objective truth.” It is precisely this coordination that is vulnerable to 


24 Ibid., 125. 

25 JWA 1.1:130. 

26 JWA 1.1:129f (emphasis in the original). 

27 JWA 2.1:8. 

28 Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 125n: “Nous avons une impuissance de prouver 
invincible à tout le dogmatisme. [...] Nous avons une idée de la vérité invincible à tout 
le pyrrhonisme.” Note that Flatt writes “impuissance de prouver”, Jacobi “impuis- 
sance à prouver”. 

> Thid., 121. 
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scepticism, which is why Flatt’s notion of believing refutes scepticism, 
while Jacobi seeks a belief that is untouchable by both dogmatism and 
sceptical Pyrrhonism.3° The belief that Flatt defends is clearly about an 
idea of the truth — invisible for scepticism — and not about an inability 
to prove. This belief is “irrefutable, for it is also a prerequisite compelled 
by our nature [my italics] itself” 3! This “nature” Flatt suppresses in his 
Pascal quotation (referring to Jacobi), implying that he is not searching 
for “binoculars” in order to “see without eyes” — in other words, not 
seeking a blind belief. Both, however, are heading for a position that 
is beyond Kant’s experience as the starting point of all knowledge. In 
order to understand this position systematically it is helpful to see how 
Flatt’s pupil Hölderlin took up the very same Pascal quotation in Jacobi. 

Hölderlin employed the quote in 1795 in Jena in the friend- 
ship book (Stammbuch) of Johann Caspar Camerer. This was the year 
Hölderlin held serious aspirations in philosophy, as has been pointed 
out by Dieter Henrich, who published Hölderlin’s Pascal quote with 
an interpretation.° Henrich connects the quote with Hölderlin’s phil- 
osophical fragment “Urtheil und Seyn”, where judgement (Urtheil) 
is embedded in a pre-judgemental dimension of an indivisible Being 
(Seyn).°* This Being is beyond the control of reason, therefore inacces- 
sible by any dogmatic account of philosophy. Henrich connects this 
dimension with “la nature” and “une idée de la verité” in the Pascal 
quote. If this interpretation holds, we can conclude that Hölderlin 
refers to Flatt’s line of thought developed in his Beyträge. The philo- 
sophical innovation of Hölderlin with respect to his teacher is that 
he frames Flatt’s belief within Being. This Being is not produced 
by reason but, as Henrich points out, it is “nature (and its beauti- 


ful forms) that ‘announces the present Divinity’ bringing about the 


30 Tbid., 119. 

31 Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 125. 

32 See Kant, CpR, B1/A1. 

3 See Dieter Henrich, Der Grund im Bewußtsein: Untersuchungen zu Hölderlins 
Denken (1794-1795) (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1992), 73-85. 

34 Unfortunately Henrich published the fragment with reversed pages; the more proper 
title is “Seyn, Urtheil, Modalität”, see Hölderlin, Sämtliche Werke, 2:49-50. 
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idea of unity preceding all judgemental knowledge” .3° Flatt’s belief 
compelled by our nature is a prerequisite that must be acknowledged 
even by Kant if he wants to preserve “all knowledge (Wissen) and 
all belief of speculative and practical reason from boundless scepti- 
cism”.°° For even Kant needs to accept that our “subjective necessary 
legislation of thought (Denkgesetze) [i.e., Hölderlin’s judgements, 
E.-0.0.] is arranged as such, that its use is in accordance with the 
legislation of nature [Hölderlin’s pre-judgemental Being, e.-0.0.], 
according to which experience absconds”.?’ In other words, if our 
judgements make any sense with respect to reality, they need to refer 
to a pre-judgemental dimension of an undivided subject-object as the 
unity of Being of both reality, on the one hand, and its judgements 
as an itemisation of experienced reality, on the other. The prerequi- 
site Flatt sought in “our nature” is developed by Hölderlin as a more 
general prerequisite of Being. This Being can be understood, indeed, 
as the principle of philosophy that Jacobi defended inconsequen- 
tially - for he presents it as an either/or, without a proper connection 
between Being and the judgemental sphere. By an “intellectual intu- 
ition” this Being is accessible.*8 

If we agree that Hölderlin’s fragment “Urtheil und Seyn” is 
inspired by Flatt and his Jacobi critique, his Pascal quote in the friend- 
ship book for Camerer must go beyond Jacobi as well. This is expressed 
in the appended postscript: “Halte den Philos gut!” (Keep the philos 
well!). This philos or friend is, of course, none other than the philoso- 
pher who defeats scepticism, rather than dogmatism and scepticism. 
Hölderlin notes with respect to the Spinoza booklet that Jacobi “with- 
draws from a philosophy that allows for a perfect scepticism”, while 
Spinoza’s dogmatism proves to him “that certain things can’t be devel- 


oped properly”.3 Obviously scepticism is the Achilles heel of Jacobi’s 


85 Henrich, Der Grund im Bewußtsein, 85. 
36 Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 125f. 
37 Ibid., 132. 

38 See Hölderlin, Sämtliche Werke, 2:49. 
3 Ibid., 43. 
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philosophy. On the other hand, Jacobi is credited with having “unveiled 
existence (Dasein)” by explaining what is “unexplainable: the undis- 
solvable, immediate, singular”. This, of course, is nothing but a radical 
sceptical standpoint that Jacobi deems to withdraw from. In order to pre- 
serve Jacobi’s merits it is therefore necessary to overcome scepticism. 
Flatt shapes this task with his general statement that “what reason is 
compelled to think as real outside the mind must be really present out- 
side our representation”; in other words, the principle of ground and of 
reason, which Jacobi illegitimately conflates, need to form a synthetic 
principle a priori. Later this synthesis becomes the famous principle 
“identity of identity and difference”. The method Flatt follows with 
respect to Kant and Jacobi, to which his pupils adhere, is that objections 
must put the truth of the objected matter in a brighter light. What is 
objected to by Flatt is Jacobi’s either/or - which Flatt turns into an alter- 
native third position, one that his pupils sought to fulfil as well. 


FLATT’S PRINCIPLE OF GROUNDING 


As we have seen, Flatt distinguishes a subjective necessary mental 
capacity foregoing experience and an objective reason. The former 
entails the principle of generation or variation (Veränderung) accord- 
ing to real succession through time. The latter entails a timeless 
ideal unity. The mixed principle of causality that Flatt defends is 
a synthesis of both, either according to a pre-established harmony 
or according to belief, which is in effect the same thing. In both 
cases it is by means of our nature that the real variation according 
to succession also effects the ideal unity of reason as unfolding itself 
in experience. Flatt argues that variation always presupposes some- 
thing that is variable, but also, with respect to the form of the exis- 
tence of the real variability, variation presupposes an independent 


and invariable essence that is distinct from this real variability.* 


40 Thid. 

4 Flatt, Briefe, 102. 

® Thid, iif. 

8 See Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 186ff. 
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This is the very same structure as the one that Hölderlin’s “Urtheil 
und Seyn” defends. 

Flatt does not develop his principle of causal effect as proof for 
the existence of God, but rather to strengthen moral belief by means 
of theoretical reflection. He draws strongly on Kant’s belief of reason 
(Vernunftglauben) but with a completely different denotation. This 
belief is necessarily presupposed for the satisfaction of the needs of 
theoretical and practical reason. Flatt argues that, if the inevitable 
(naturnotwendig) subjective legislation of thought has objective 
validity, it can be applied to transcendental objects too. These objects 
are the soul and God under the condition that human beings hold 
the property of things-in-themselves that on their part hold variabil- 
ity. Flatt repeatedly states, against Kant, that his moral philosophy 
becomes obsolete if we, as intelligible and free beings, are unable 
to change for the better through our moral conduct. A real change 
(Veränderung) through the use of freedom is impossible, indeed, if 
freedom and the drive (Trieb) “towards perfection would be a useless 
and purposeless gift of nature [sic] [...] What hope can humanity as a 
mere thing-in-itself have, if it endured as such in the very same con- 
dition [without any change, £.-0.0.] in which humanity is put like- 
wise in its existence?”** 

This critique affects Jacobi too, for he neglects a true and real 
objective succession and thus change, and a fortiori change for the 
morally better. Flatt emphasizes our nature as a means for the drive 
towards perfection, yet it is clear that this nature cannot be an appear- 
ing (erscheinend) nature, because hope for happiness makes no sense 
for a merely appearing being; this is why such a hope cannot engage 
with the use of freedom. It is therefore inevitable to consider “that 
man, as a thing-in-itself, is not only changeable (verdnderlich), but 
capable of real change, hence there must be intelligible or transcen- 


dental objects that apply to change”. 


“4 Ibid., 1536. 
45 Ibid., 155f. 
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It is by means of human nature, then, not by means of rea- 
son that it is necessary to infer change for transcendental objects. 
Flatt points out that change presupposes something that is able to 
be changed. In other words, real succession implies transcendental 
objects that are capable of real successiveness — an implication that 


neither Kant nor Jacobi have acknowledged. 


FROM FLATT TO HEGEL 


The largely neglected student of Flatt, Gottlob Christian Rapp (1763- 
1794), also uses a part of the phrase of Pascal in the friendship book 
of Friedrich Niethammer during his 1790 visit to Jena in order to 
develop his third way. His philosophical ideas were of great influence 
on the younger students — such as Hegel and Hölderlin - who took a 
sceptical stance towards the Kantian enragé Immanuel Diez. When 
Rapp came back from his educational journey to Jena and Göttingen, 
he had turned into a dedicated Kantian and Storrian.* Rapp’s medi- 
ating position must have been of great interest for anyone who was 
inclined to take a rather critical stance with respect to the rigour of 
Kantian philosophy, but also with respect to the Storrian teachers. 
Rapp’s position proposes a middle way between the sensual (sinn- 
lich) and moral (sittlich) character of human will. He distinguishes 
certain propensities (Neigungen) that assist us in our moral con- 
duct, and defends an eudemonism, or an empirical happiness, nec- 
essary to motivate us as long our will is not, by and through itself, 
directed towards the realisation of the practical good. It is clear 
that this notion of eudemonism forms a perfect background for the 
Volkserziehung Hegel defends in his early fragments. But Rapp’s 
conception of eudemonism is also present in Hegel’s introduction to 


“Glauben und Wissen”.* Hitherto this has not been acknowledged 


46 Gottlob Christian Storr (1746-1805), German Protestant theologian and proponent of 
scripture as divine revelation. See Dieter Henrich, Immanuel Carl Diez: Briefwechsel 
und Kantische Schriften; Wissensbegründung in der Glaubenskrise Tübingen-Jena 
(1790-1792) (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1997), 47. 

47 See Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, 4.318ff. 
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by recent research, but it is important to understand how firmly this 
text is embedded in larger streams of influence that Hegel became 
familiar with as a student. 

Rapp’s middle way - mediating sensuality and moral duty 
(Pflicht) - is on the one hand an attempt to soften the rigour of Kantian 
moral philosophy and, on the other hand, a new version of human 
enhancement through moral conduct, quite like the one defended by 
Flatt against Kant. This idea was widespread, also reflected in Schiller’s 
satirical scruple of conscience: “Gladly I serve my friends, but also I do 
it with pleasure; hence I am plagued with doubt that I am not a virtu- 
ous person.”“8 To overcome the rigorous Kantian distinction between 
duty and propensity, Rapp introduces the principle of love, employing 
a very similar function as Flatt’s nature. It is well known that in his 
early writings Hegel too employed a principle of love, which he later 
substituted by Geist. Hegel’s early fragments have not yet been thor- 
oughly interpreted with respect to their Rapp dependence.” There is 
proper evidence for a line from Flatt via Rapp to Hegel, also implying 
that Hegel’s stance towards Flatt cannot be seen as overly critical. This 
can be clarified by his early attempts in philosophy. 

Flatt’s conception of causality amounts to a physico-theological 
proof of God (an initial plan that underlies to the world) pointing 
towards a cosmological proof of a creating God." The young Hegel too 


aspires to enhance the moral proof with a physico-theological proof.°! 


48 Xenie “Gewissensskrupel”: “Gerne dien’ ich den Freunden, doch tu ich es leider mit 
Neigung, und so wurmt mir oft, daß ich nicht tugendhaft bin”; Schiller, Schillers 
Werke: Nationalausgabe (Weimar: Bohlaus, 1943), 1:357. 

See Martin Brecht, “Die Anfänge der idealistischen Philosophie und die Rezeption 
Kants in Tübingen (1785-1795)”, in 500 Jahre Eberhard-Karls-Universität Tübingen: 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Universität Tübingen, 1477-1977, ed. Hansmartin 
Decker-Hauff (Tübingen: Attempo, 1977), 381-428. Ernst-Otto Onnasch, “Die 
Rezeption Reinholds im Tübinger Stift zwischen 1790 und 1792”, in Will, Willkür, 
Freedom: Reinhold’s Concept of Freedom in the Context of 18th Century Philosophy, 
ed. Violetta Stolz, Marion Heinz and Martin Bondeli (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2012), 301-25. 
Flatt, Briefe, 105. According to Flatt this proof is necessary to support morality, also 
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because with this proof “the proof that is taken from miracles and revelation can be 
connected too” (109). 


u 


See Hegel’s letter to Schelling from the end of January 1795 and Schelling’s answer 
from 4 February 1795; see Hegel, Briefe, 1:15ff. 
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Like his teacher, he thought it necessary that a proper philosophy 
of freedom must be grounded in a philosophy of a living purposive 
nature in order to make sense for living human beings. In “Glauben 
und Wissen” Hegel defines this physico-theological proof as the 
expression of the eternal truth in nature.’ Nature emerges as a con- 
necting principle between mere thought and its realization as spirit. 
Such a physico-theological proof, however, is impossible for Kant (and 
Fichte), because for them the end of reason is an eternal progress real- 
izing the inner content of nature as mere appearance. Flatt criticizes 
such an eternal progress for the very reason that it is a substitute for 
the holiness of god.” In the same fashion Hegel criticizes Fichte, pre- 
ferring to “reason from the holiness of God” .54 Against the backdrop 
of this criticism of an eternal progression functions Flatt’s reproach 
of any practical principle of causality that is not grounded in an intel- 
ligible principle of causality. This is reframed in Hölderlin’s words 
“if the ideal is not real right here and now”.5° Here emerges the very 
essence of Christianity, that God is amongst us. Proper philosophy 
does not need to bring about the essence of Being, for it is already 
here in any moment; hence we do not need to wait for it, according an 
eternal progression. Here we see the true meaning of belief for Flatt 


and his students. 


FLATT’S CRITIQUE OF JACOBI REVISED IN “GLAUBEN 
UND WISSEN” 


In “Glauben und Wissen” Hegel develops a full critique of all subjective 
philosophies of reflection — with Kant, Jacobi and Fichte as its contem- 
porary defenders - for taking “reason as a maiden of belief” 5° Significant 
parts of the second part on Jacobi reframe the very same criticisms Flatt 


had raised against Jacobi during Hegel’s student days, though this has 


52 Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, 4:405. 

53 See Flatt’s review of Kant’s second Critique in Tübingische gelehrte Anzeigen (9 
October 1788), 641-7, 646. 

54 Hegel, Briefe, 17. 

55 See Hölderlin, Sämtliche Werke, “Hermokrates an Cephalus”, 2:51. 

56 Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, 4:315. 
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not been recognized in existing scholarship. The essay begins with a 
critique of Jacobi beginning from his conception of causality. Like Flatt, 
Hegel charges Jacobi with taking the principle of ground as the principle 
of reason. It is therefore necessary that what is different, as the empirical, 
needs to be added to Jacobi’s indifference of ground and reason. Hegel 
calls this “a remarkable piece of Lockean and Humean empiricism’.°” 
If, as Hegel states further, there are singular and for themselves manifest 
beings in community, the principles of extension (Ausdehnung), cause 
and effect, and succession follow from an absolute finitude. Such a 
deduction of causality, however, deserves not even the name of a deduc- 
tion.” This was the very same critique levelled by Flatt against Jacobi, 
although expressed in a diplomatic fashion. 

If “within the principle of reason everything is simultaneous”, 
however, as Jacobi defends, it is consistent to assume “that everything 
in nature is simultaneous and what we call succession in nature, is a 
mere appearance”.” This also Spinoza defends, that is, that succession 
is in imaginatio. Jacobi, however, finds a paradox in Spinoza because 
he posits time in God, turning time into eternal time. Strangely 
enough, Jacobi then blames Spinoza for not having taken time into 
consideration for his principle of ground.‘ Hegel reproaches Jacobi for 
his wrong reading of Spinoza, which is why his whole endeavour of 
reason is futile. This also amounts to Jacobi’s own principle of rea- 
son or ground, for here too everything is simultaneous, an abstraction 
from the attributes of thought and not of the attributes of substance. 
Consequently the ideal and real, the finite and infinite, are without 
any meaning and Jacobi’s philosophy is nothing but a dead dog. This is 
Hegel’s famous reproach of galimatization, meaning that Jacobi grasps 


reason through reflection and transforms reason into reflection.‘! 


57 Ibid., 4.348, see Flatt, Fragmentarische Beyträge, 21. By the way, Hegel refers to the 
same page in Jacobi’s Spinoza booklet with the aforementioned footnote on Flatt; see 
JWA 1.1:256. 

58 Hegel, Gesammelte Werke, 4:349. 

59 Ibid., 4:353. 

60 Thid., 4:354. 

6l Ibid., 4:367. 
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Hegel’s critique of Jacobi is certainly more elaborated than that 
of Flatt, but completely in line with his main thrust. This proves how 
much Hegel depends on crucial insights he learned from his philoso- 
phy teacher. More important, however, is the reason for his criticism 
of Jacobi. It becomes apparent in his later system of the sciences, the 
Encyclopaedia: In the “third standpoint of thought with respect to 
objectivity”, Jacobi’s philosophy - as critiqued by Hegel — has as its 
main thrust that there is no immediate knowledge without media- 
tion (§75, third edition). Hegel’s critique prefigures the approach of 
his own system of science - in the same fashion that Flatt’s critique 
of Jacobi’s principle of causality issues in his own deduction of cau- 


sality as a mixed principle and a third way. 
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13 Jacobi’s Philosophy of 
Faith in Fichte’s 1794 
Wissenschaftslehre 


David W. Wood 


The relationship between the philosophers F. H. Jacobi and J. G. Fichte 
is fascinating, contentious, and fruitful, but also extremely puzzling. 
There was certainly mutual respect and admiration between the two 
figures, but frequent incomprehension. Fichte designated Jacobi as 
the “clearest thinker of his era”,! repeatedly insisting that there is 
a “striking uniformity” in their philosophical convictions, despite 
Fichte being an idealist and Jacobi a realist.” Jacobi acknowledged 
Fichte to be a transcendental philosopher of “unprecedented thought- 
power”, but eventually rejected any claim of a critical agreement 
between them, recoiling from what he saw as the rational dangers 
of transcendental idealism for a living philosophy grounded in faith.’ 

At base, the Jacobi-Fichte relationship revolves around the fun- 
damental question of the philosophical connection between faith or 
belief (Glaube) and knowledge (Wissen), and the consequences this 
might have for any systematic conception of philosophy, science, 


culture, and religion. From Jacobi’s standpoint, it also concerns the 


! Fichte, “Zweite Einleitung” (FGA 1.4:236n); “Second Introduction”, in Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte, Introductions to the Wissenschaftslehre and Other Writings, ed. and 
tr. Daniel Breazeale (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett, 1994), 68n; henceforth this source is 
cited as IWO. I will refer to both the first editions of the German works of F. H. Jacobi 
and the collected works of J. G. Fichte (FGA), as well as the standard English transla- 
tions by George di Giovanni and Daniel Breazeale respectively. All other translations 
are my own. This text is based on a revised version of a talk given 28 September 2019 
at the Jacobi conference at the McGill University. I would like to warmly thank the 
organisers Alexander J. B. Hampton and George di Giovanni. 

2 Letter of J. G. Fichte to F. H. Jacobi, 30 August 1795 (FGA 3.2:391). 

3 See Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, Jacobi an Fichte (Hamburg: Friedrich Perthes, 1799), 12; 
Jacobi to Fichte (1799), in MPW 506. 
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problematic issue of whether transcendental idealism in the spirit 
of Kant and Fichte ultimately leads to atheism or even to a form of 
nihilism. In fact, nihilism is a term that Jacobi popularized in the 
wake of the so-called Atheismusstreit (1798—1800).* 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 


Much excellent research has already been carried out on the com- 
plex relationship between these two philosophers and on the range 
of issues that dominated the history of philosophy and culture at the 
turn of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.’ The difficulty of 
understanding the Jacobi-Fichte relationship is compounded, because 
there are not only explicit and direct references to each philosopher 
in the work of the other, but also numerous implicit, allusive, or 
unacknowledged references. In this regard, perhaps the most work 
has been done on showing how Fichte’s later well-known popular 
writings, The Vocation of the Human Being (1800) and The Way to 
the Blessed Life (1806), treat the topics of religious faith and life, 


and how they serve as Fichte’s responses to the charges of nihilism, 


4 For the latest research on the nihilism question, see: Jacinto Rivera de Rosales, 
“Jacobi contra Fichte: La primera acusaciön de nihilismo”, Teoria: Rivista di Filosofia 
40, no. 1 (2020): 77-90; Ives Radrizzani, “Le nihilisme comme destin de la philoso- 
phie moderne: Le diagnostic de Jacobi et de Fichte”, Revue de métaphysique et de 
morale 2 (2020): 231-46; and Ives Radrizzani, “Die Krise der Aufklarung und der 
Nihilismusvorwurf: Jacobi gegen oder mit Fichte?”, in Das Transzendentale und die 
praktische Philosophie, eds. Giovanni Cogliandro, Carla De Pascale, Ives Radrizzani 
(Hildesheim: Olms, 2020), 119-34. 

Among the most important recent and earlier scholarship on the Jacobi-Fichte rela- 


u 


tionship, see the seminal studies of George di Giovanni in English: “Fichte’s Rhetoric 
of Deception: Reflections on the Early Fichte in the Spirit of Jacobi”, Revue interna- 
tionale de philosophie (1995), 59-78; “From Jacobi’s Philosophical Novel to Fichte’s 
Idealism: Some Comments on the 1798-99 ‘Atheism Dispute’”, Journal of the History 
of Philosophy 27 (1989): 75-100, and the section on the Fichte-Jacobi relationship 
in: Freedom and Religion in Kant and his Immediate Successors: The Vocation of 
Humankind, 1774-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 237-69. In 
German, see Birgit Sandkaulen, Jacobis Philosophie: über den Widerspruch zwischen 
System und Freiheit (Hamburg: Meiner, 2019), 135-243; Birgit Sandkaulen and Walter 
Jaeschke, eds., Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi: Ein Wendepunkt der geistigen Bildung der 
Zeit (Hamburg: Meiner, 2004); and Klaus Hammacher, “Fichte, Maimon und Jacobi”, 
in Transzendentalphilosophie als System: Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen 1794 
und 1806, ed. Albert Mues (Hamburg: Meiner, 1989), 243-63. 
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abstraction, and hyper-rationalism, voiced in Jacobi’s 1799 Open 
Letter to Fichte.® 

This sample of topics and criticisms does not exhaust all the 
philosophical issues at stake. The relationship continues to remain 
puzzling to scholars, because Fichte so often refers to Jacobi in a para- 
doxical manner. To take some further examples: Fichte’s main later 
writing on religion, The Way to the Blessed Life (1806), explicitly 
places science above religion in terms of an independent philosophy of 
knowledge, yet claims the Wissenschaftslehre belongs in the stream 
of Johannine Christianity. And when Jacobi is cited in the work as 
a precursor to this Christian philosophy, he is curiously paired with 
the ancient Greek philosopher Plato.’ Fichte never explicitly explains 
why he does this, neither in the published text, nor in his private let- 
ters to Jacobi. Or again, in Fichte’s 1801 work, Crystal-Clear Report 
(Sonnenklarer Bericht), Jacobi is praised as: “a contemporary reformer 
of philosophy along with Kant”. Here, Fichte is clearly stating that 
Jacobi’s thought constitutes for him one of the critical bridges leading 
to a Wissenschaftslehre; that is, to philosophy that is literally a theory 
of science (Wissenschafts-Lehre). Yet one year before, the third book of 
Fichte’s 1800 work The Vocation of the Human Being had notoriously 
concluded with faith and not with knowledge, therefore apparently 
admitting that his system has more in common with a philosophy of 
religious transcendence than an immanent system of transcendental 
philosophy. This leads to the much-discussed question in studies of 
Fichte and Jacobi: is there a turn in the later Berlin Wissenschaftslehre 
away from scientific knowledge towards a metaphysics of faith, that is, 


to a philosophy more in line with Jacobi’s own religious convictions? 


6 For example, see Birgit Sandkaulen’s recent chapter: “Fichtes Bestimmung des 
Menschen: Eine tiberzeugende Antwort auf Jacobi?” in Jacobis Philosophie: Uber den 
Widerspruch zwischen System und Freiheit (Hamburg: Felix Meiner, 2019), 225-43; 
Ives Radrizzani, “Die Bestimmung des Menschen: Fichtes Antwort auf Jacobis Brief 
an ihn”, Fichte-Studien 45 (2018): 154-80; and Marco Ivaldo, “Die Anweisung zum 
seeligen Leben als Antwort auf Jacobis Nihilismus-Vorwurf”, Fichte-Studien 43 
(2016): 172-85. 

7 Fichte, Die Anweisung zum seligen Leben, 1806 (FGA 1.9:110). 

8 Fichte, Sonnenklarer Bericht (FGA 1.7:194). 
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In many of his later popular Berlin writings, Fichte specifically 
names Jacobi and appropriates, transforms, and integrates several of 
his ideas that, at first sight, appear most opposed to a scientific sys- 
tem - particularly the ideas of life and religious belief. There is now 
much scholarly consensus on this point, and it is one of the reasons 
the widespread charge of a turn in Fichte’s philosophy is usually 
dated to around 1800 and the third book on faith in The Vocation 
of the Human Being. A further question should be asked. Does this 
same procedure of appropriating and transforming Jacobi’s ideas 
already hold for Fichte’s earlier scientific writings from Jena, despite 
Jacobi not often being explicitly named? Some of the latest academic 
research concerns precisely this issue of the extent of Jacobi’s influ- 
ence on Fichte’s first Jena system. In this regard, Jacobi’s impact on 
the 1794 Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre (Foundation 
of the Entire Wissenschaftslehre) has recently been looked at from a 
number of fresh angles, including their respective views on the the- 
ory of the I and You (or Thou), and how the idea and terminology 
of an Anstoß — a reciprocal interpersonal stimulus that leads to self- 
knowledge - has been adapted from Jacobi’s writings.!° Though I am 
in agreement with most of these recent findings, they can be com- 
plemented and extended, I believe, by a similar reassessment of the 
impact of Jacobi’s philosophy of faith on Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage. 


Incredibly, despite faith being one of the most prominent themes in 


° Recent work on the “I-Thou” question, has been done by Alexander J. B. Hampton, 
Romanticism and the Re-Invention of Modern Religion: The Reconciliation of 
German Idealism and Platonic Realism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2019), 64-6, 81-8; and Laure Cahen-Maurel, “‘(Toi.) (A la place du Non-Moi - Toi)’: 
Jacobi, Fichte, Novalis”, in L’homme et la nature: Politique, critique et esthétique 
dans le romantisme allemand, ed. Giulia Valpione and Arnaud Francois (Berlin: LIT, 
2020), 75-92. 

Tom Giesbers first drew my attention to Jacobi’s use of Anstoß, at the workshop 
Rediscovering Fichte at the Vrije Universiteit in Brussels, 8 December 2016. I agree 
with his suggestion that the Fichtean origin of the terminology Anstoß should be 
sought in a passage on the I (Ich) in Jacobi’s Vermischte Schriften (Carlsruhe: 
Schmieder, 1783), 107-9. Since then, others have agreed with the Fichtean origin of 
Anstoß in Jacobi. See Luis Fellipe Garcia, La philosophie comme Wissenschaftslehre: 
Le projet fichteen d’une nouvelle pratique du savoir (Hildesheim: Olms, 2018), 
152n36. 
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Jacobi’s work, and Fichte’s insistence to Jacobi in 1795 of a striking 
harmony between them, the influence and role of this key idea has 
scarcely been examined in Fichte’s main scientific text.!! 

In one sense, the lack of scholarly attention paid to Jacobi’s 
conception of faith in Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage is not surprising. This 
is because, as mentioned, the name of Jacobi is never cited in the 
text, the term “faith” scarcely appears in it, and the book has been 
traditionally viewed as the epitome of Fichte’s logical, rational, and 
scientific system. Fichte himself explicitly states in the Preface: “I 
believed, and still believe, that I have discovered the path on which 
philosophy must be elevated to the rank of a self-evident science.”'? 
Consequently, many scholars have assumed that a book aiming to 
demonstrate philosophy as a science must have nothing in common 
with religious belief or faith. Jacobi’s nuanced concept of faith none- 
theless explicitly appears in a transformed manner, I maintain, in at 
least three crucial sections of Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage: in §1 on the 
first principle of all philosophy, in §5 on the reflections on God, and 


in §11 of the conclusion relating to the empirical world. 


RESOLVING CONTRADICTIONS: THE “SYNTHETIC 
METHOD” 


Another significant reason why Jacobi’s idea of faith has so far been 
overlooked in Fichte’s Grundlage is because it needs to be understood 
not just with regard to its content and position in this 1794 text, but 
additionally in line with Fichte’s often underappreciated method of 
synthesis. The synthetic method of the 1794 Wissenschaftslehre is 


valuable because it is a method that is able to overcome apparent 


Günter Zöller has treated the topic of “Glaube” (faith or belief) in Fichte and Jacobi in 
great detail, yet mostly in Fichte’s later writings. He does cite in a footnote the page 
numbers where the term faith occurs in the 1794 Grundlage text and in other 1794 
Jena writings, but does not examine their content, context or their impact on Fichte’s 
philosophy itself. See Günter Zöller, “‘Das Element aller Gewissheit’: Jacobi, Kant 
und Fichte über den Glauben”, Fichte Studien 14 (1998): 21-41. 

Fichte, Preface to the first edition, Grundlage der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, 
1794 (EGA 1.2251]. 
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contradictions and paradoxes, such as those between the transcen- 
dental and the transcendent, between idealism and realism, between 
a scientific and popular presentation, or between a philosophy of sci- 
entific knowledge and a philosophy of faith. In other words, precisely 
between the two seemingly conflicting positions of Fichte and Jacobi 
themselves. 

I believe that a better understanding of Fichte’s deployment of 
the synthetic method can profoundly illuminate the Jacobi-Fichte 
debate. Indeed, Fichte complained that his synthetic method had not 
been properly understood by readers, and many of the misunderstand- 
ings concerning the Wissenschaftslehre could be attributed to this. 
In a published text called “From a Private Letter (January 1800)”, he 
lamented that his critics had not yet “succeeded in mastering my syn- 
thetic method”;!3 while in a personal letter of October 1800 to the phi- 
losopher Schelling, Fichte noted that even Schelling himself could be 
classed among those who had not fully grasped the synthetic method 
of the Wissenschaftslehre.'* In 1795 Fichte had written in another text 
called the Grundriss (Outline): “The method of the theoretical part of 
the Wissenschaftslehre has already been described in the Foundation 
(Grundlage). It is simple and easily understood.”!> What is this eas- 
ily understood method described in the 1794 Grundlage? I can only 
briefly sketch it here. Suffice to say, this method is a three-step proce- 
dure whose names are now well known in the history of philosophy: 


thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. This procedure or method is often 


13 Fichte, “Aus einem Privatschreiben (im Jänner 1800)” (FGA 1.6:389); Fichte, IWO, 176. 

14 Fichte to Schelling, letter of 3 October 1800: “I recall occasionally speaking with 
Friedrich Schlegel about the synthetic course of my method. A number of times 
he remarked that none of the other exponents of transcendental idealism had mas- 
tered this method. It is possible that the same was said of you: but I see nothing in 
this that could cause offense to you.” Johann Gottlieb Fichte and F. W. J. Schelling, 
The Philosophical Rupture between Fichte and Schelling: Selected Texts and 
Correspondence (1800-1802), ed. and trans. Michael G. Vater and David W. Wood 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007), 32; (FGA 3.4:323). 

5 Fichte, Grundriss des Eigentiimlichen der Wissenschaftslehre, 1795 (FGA 1.3:145); 
Fichte, “Outline of the Distinctive Character of the Wissenschaftslehre”, in Fichte, 
EPW, 246. 
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attributed to Hegel, yet its source is actually in Fichte, but in a differ- 
ent sense to the subsequent Hegelian one. 

The clearest and most detailed exposition of Fichte’s synthetic 
method can be found in §3 of the 1794 Grundlage. Here, the first step 
is to posit a “thesis”, a proposition to be proven or deduced, or whose 
existence is commonly granted. A celebrated Fichtean example is 
simply to posit the existence of the I or Ich. I take the proposition or 
thesis “Iam” in §1 of the Grundlage to be the first principle of Fichte’s 
entire philosophy: “Action and deed are one and the same; and hence, 
the ‘I am’ is the expression of a Tathandlung (act); but also the only 
possible one that results from the entire Wissenschaftslehre.” © Yet 
the I of this thesis must be understood absolutely, not empirically. 
Secondly, one then posits the exact opposite of the first proposition — 
an “antithesis”, or contrary element, to the first thesis. In this case, 
an example is everything that is not the I, and Fichte famously labels 
such an element the “Not-I” (Nicht-Ich), sometimes identified with 
nature or the world. At this second stage, one is then faced with 
two completely opposed or apparently contradictory elements: the 
(Absolute) I and the Not-I (or world), and one determines those char- 
acteristics in the two that show them to be completely opposed, that 
is, all properties distinguishing or separating the two elements. 

Finally, one does not remain here, but one seeks a “synthesis”. 
This third synthetic step of the procedure is perhaps the most misun- 
derstood. The goal here is to search for some properties or characteristics 
(Merkmale) that have been initially overlooked in the two antithetical 
propositions or elements - this time, however, not separating charac- 
teristics but new and unifying ones. In Fichte’s eyes, if this third step 
is to succeed, the role and power of the productive imagination has to 


be taken into account.” For it is precisely our faculty of the productive 


16 Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:259). 

17 For a recent detailed overview of Fichte’s theory of productive imagination in English, 
see Laure Cahen-Maurel, “Novalis’s Magical Idealism: A Threefold Philosophy of 
the Imagination, Love and Medicine”, Symphilosophie: International Journal of 
Philosophical Romanticism 1 (2019): 129-65, especially 136-43. 
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imagination that assists us in examining two antithetical elements from 
a fresh perspective, to eventually find novel or overlooked properties 
that they actually have in common. To be clear: Fichte is not talking 
about using fantasy to project an invented or fictional unity onto two 
elements in which there is none, but to genuinely locate some char- 
acteristic in them that they share. In Fichtean terms, this allows one 
to “synthesize”, unite, or join together again two propositions or ele- 
ments that were thought to be completely contradictory or antithetical: 
“The action of comparing a characteristic in which the two elements 
are opposed is called the analytic procedure; [...] the synthetic procedure 
essentially consists in searching for those characteristics which are the 
same in the antithetical elements.”'® In §4 of the Grundlage, we dis- 
cover that it is the power of the productive imagination that allows the 
philosopher to find these unifying characteristics, a power in the mind 
that is greatly misunderstood: “This almost always misunderstood 
power is what joins together sheer antitheses into a unity.”!? 

To complete our example, we should now ask: what is the 
point of synthesis for the I and the Not-I, what do they have in com- 
mon? Here the austerity but brilliance of Fichte’s choice of ideas and 
terminology becomes apparent. For one element that the absolute I 
and Not-I share is simply the I. Another I is literally contained in the 
very terminology of the Not-I. To repeat, for Fichte, we first have to 
seek out and determine what separates the I and the world or nature 
(Not-I}, and secondly what they share in common. And here the Not-I 
should no longer remain abstract or empty, but content should be 
given to it. What is a concrete example of a Not-I that is related to 
my own absolute I? Answer: my body or empirical I. My body is two- 
fold: it belongs to nature or the world but also to me —I have a body, 
it is my body, and is therefore related to my empirical I. And yet my 
empirical I is not fully identical to the absolute I of the first prin- 


ciple of the Wissenschaftslehre. They are in many respects separate 


18 Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:273-4). 
1 Thid. (FGA 1.2:350). 
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and distinguished. Fichte underlines this in §1 of the Grundlage: the 
empirical I is a fact (Tatsache), and the absolute I is not at all empiri- 
cal, but rather reveals itself in a unique act of absolute self-knowledge 
or self-positing (Tathandlung).?° Here Fichte explains that the single 
proposition “I am” can be understood in a double sense or from two 
perspectives. From the ordinary perspective (fact), then the I in “I 
am” refers to the empirical I; and from the transcendental perspec- 
tive (act), in which the I in “I am” refers to the absolute I. And just 
like the I and the Not-I, the absolute I and the empirical I both have 
an I in common. By means of the power of our imagination and the 
method of synthesis, a unifying element has been found, and the ear- 
lier opposition between two apparently contradictory elements has 
been overcome. 

Once the validity and scope of this procedure is recognized, 
of giving actual content to the Not-I, it should then no longer be 
a surprise why Jacobi’s “I-Thou” relationship became so important 
to Fichte. For like Fichte’s I and Not-I, here too we have an appar- 
ently opposed or contradictory relationship between two elements, 
an I (Ich) as well as a Thou (Du). In 1785 in his Spinoza book, Jacobi 
had declared: “We become aware of other actual things, and of them 
with the very same certainty with which we become aware of our- 
selves, for without the Thou, the I is impossible.”?! Two years later, 
in 1787, Jacobi repeated that the Thou could refer to the outer world 
of nature: “the IJ and Thou, the internal consciousness and the exter- 
nal object, must be present both at once in the soul even in the most 
primordial and simple of perceptions - the two in one flash, in the 
same indivisible instant”.?? A reciprocal I-Thou relationship inspired 
by these passages is hinted at in the Grundlage: “No Thou, no I; no 
I, no Thou.””’ Here the I-Thou relation evokes Jacobi’s philosophy 


20 Thid. (FGA 1.2, 255-7). 

2! Jacobi, Über die Lehre des Spinoza (Breslau: Gottlieb Löwe, 1785), 163; MPW 231 
(translation slightly modified). 

2 Jacobi, David Hume über den Glauben (Breslau: Gottlieb Löwe, 1787), 65; MPW 277. 

23 Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:337). 
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on the one hand, but directly parallels Fichte’s main I and Not-I rela- 
tionship on the other. The Thou has taken the place of the Not-l. 
Accordingly, the I-Thou relationship requires the deployment of the 
method of synthesis to overcome its separation. The unity or syn- 
thesis therefore consists in seeing how the Thou could be related to 
the I. In Jacobi, the Thou may designate an external object. In Fichte, 
the I-Thou could either be conceived as a relationship between the I 
and external nature (including my body as a Thou), and possibly even 
as an interpersonal relationship, between the I and the I of another 
person (in which the other I is a Thou).* The synthetic method of 
resolution to find an element in common remains exactly the same, 
only the terminology and content have changed. 

This brief overview of the synthetic method provides a basis for 
understanding Fichte’s positive appropriation of Jacobi’s I-Thou rela- 
tionship in the 1794 Grundlage, but also for a number of other ele- 
ments, especially Jacobi’s philosophy of faith. When the fundamental 
role of faith is seen in light of the overall architectonic on the one 
hand and especially the synthetic method of the Wissenschaftslehre 
on the other, Fichte’s repeated insistence on a philosophical harmony 


between him and Jacobi becomes much less paradoxical. 


FAITH AND PROOF 


We noted at the outset that in 1795, after completing and publishing the 
Jena Grundlage, Fichte was convinced that he and Jacobi were in perfect 
harmony. Writing again to Jacobi in April 1796, Fichte once more felt 
he could say: “Yes, dear sir, we fully agree; and this agreement with you 
shows me more than anything that Iam on the right path.” Their agree- 
ment in the 1794 Grundlage is not only visible in the brief reference to 


Jacobi’s I-Thou relationship, but especially in Fichte’s incorporation of 


24 The extent to which this I-Thou reference in the Grundlage points to a theory of 
interpersonality has been much debated in the research. For a concise apercu pro and 
contra, see Daniel Breazeale, Thinking Through the Wissenschaftslehre: Themes from 
Fichte’s Early Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 174n58. 

25 Fichte to Jacobi, 26 April 1796 (FGA 3.3:18). 
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at least three different but interrelated senses of Jacobi’s conception of 
faith. These three senses are originally described by Jacobi in his reflec- 
tions on faith in the Spinoza text and in the book David Hume on Faith. 
Like the Thou relationship, the tension, presence, and apparent con- 
tradiction of faith in Fichte’s most rational and scientific text can be 
best understood and resolved by means of the synthetic method. 

In the preface to the book David Hume on Faith, Jacobi recalls 
that he has a multilayered and polysemic philosophy of faith, and 
acknowledges its unusualness.”° The first sense of Jacobi’s concep- 
tion of faith that I will now outline is therefore not actually related 
to religion, but to the idea of philosophical certainty and proof. It 
is found in the following celebrated passage from Jacobi’s Spinoza 
text, and notably occurs squarely in the context of the previously 


discussed I-Thou relationship: 


My dear Mendelssohn, we are all born in faith, and we must 
remain in faith, just as we are all born in society, and must 
remain in society: totum parte prius esse necesse est —How can 
we Strive for certainty unless we are already acquainted with it 
except through something that we already discern with certainty? 
This leads to the concept of an immediate certainty, which not 
only needs no proof, but excludes all proofs absolutely, and is 
simply and solely the representation itself agreeing with the thing 
being represented. Conviction by proofs is certainty at second 
hand. Proofs are only indications of similarity to a thing of which 
we are certain. The conviction that they generate originates in 
comparison, and can never be quite secure and perfect. But if 
every ascent to truth not derived from rational grounds is faith, 
then conviction based on rational grounds must itself derive from 


faith, and must receive its force from faith alone.?’ 


Here we have two apparently opposed concepts: the idea of immedi- 


ate certainty, and the idea of proof. For Jacobi, anything we know 


26 Jacobi, David Hume tiber den Glauben, iv; MPW 255. 
27 Jacobi, Uber die Lehre des Spinoza, 162-3; MPW 230. 
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with immediate certainty cannot be subject to proof. Anything that 
can be proved has to employ discursive and rational argumentation, 
and therefore relies on further elements that are not immediately 
certain in themselves, but which derive their certainty from a prior 
and more immediately certain element. To avoid an infinite regress, 
a first element is chosen that is not to be proved but may be accepted 
as true. Jacobi calls this acceptance “faith”, and it becomes the most 
immediate and certain element of all, and the foundation for every 
kind of certain knowledge relying on rational grounds. In the text 
David Hume on Faith Jacobi limits the idea of absolute certainty to 
identical propositions: “I am forced to admit that only the assertion of 
identical propositions is apodictic and carries absolute certainty.”?® 
We find a similar argumentation or inspiration directly in 
Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage. Where exactly? Precisely in Fichte’s 
description of the characteristics of the first principle of the 
Wissenschaftslehre, a principle we have already discussed at length. 
For Fichte, the first proposition of his system does not rely on any 
proof. If it is a genuine first principle, it must remain indemonstrable 
and unprovable. The opening words of §1 of Fichte’s Grundlage there- 
fore state: “We have to search for the absolutely first and completely 
unconditioned principle of all human knowledge. It cannot be proven 
or determined, if it is to be the absolutely first principle.”” Thus, 
in agreement with Jacobi’s first sense of faith in the Spinoza book, 
the very beginning of Fichte’s entire system of scientific philosophy 
argues that its own first principle cannot be proved. Like an axiom 
of geometry, the first principle is indemonstrable; it is beyond all 
proof. Thus, without even noticing it, we have already employed the 
synthetic method to overcome an opposition. The same antithesis in 
Jacobi between faith and scientific knowledge is likewise present in 
the first principle of Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage. Fichte claims to have 


discovered how philosophy can be raised to a self-evident science, 


238 Jacobi, David Hume über den Glauben, v; MPW 256. 
2 Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:255). 
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yet openly acknowledges that he has to begin his system with a first 
principle that is beyond all scientific proof. In other words: Fichte’s 
foundational first principle “I am” cannot be proved, and in Jacobi’s 
sense it simply has to be accepted on faith. Moreover, in §1 of the 
Grundlage Fichte famously derives the abstract first principle of 
logic - the principle of identity - from his own material first prin- 
ciple “I am” .3° Here too the first principle of Fichte’s system appears 
to fully agree with Jacobi’s contention that absolute certainty should 
be confined to identical propositions. Thus, although Fichte’s first 
principle “I am” is accepted on faith, it is still absolutely certain and 
in line with Jacobi’s stipulation. 

The Wissenschaftslehre is therefore a modern example in the 
history of philosophy of how a first principle can be based on faith 
but can serve as an absolutely certain foundation for an entire sys- 
tem of scientific knowledge. As mentioned, this antithesis present 
at the outset of Fichte’s system is furthermore modelled on what 
is customarily considered one of the most rigorous of all the sci- 
ences: geometry. We may now deploy Fichte’s method of synthesis, 
and ask if there is any intersection point, any point of union or syn- 
thesis between the two normally opposed realms of faith and sci- 
entific knowledge. A joint answer that is found in both Jacobi and 
Fichte is that the unifying point of synthesis is the idea of an axiom 
or indemonstrable first principle. The spheres of faith or belief and 
knowledge intersect in an unprovable first principle. This is surely 
why Fichte used such an unusual expression twice in the Preface to 
Grundlage, which already juxtaposes belief and science: “I believed, 
and still believe, that I have discovered the path on which philosophy 
must be elevated to the rank of a self-evident science.”?! 

It could be objected that Fichte was not thinking of this first 
sense of Jacobi’s philosophy of faith and the apodictic certainty of 


identical propositions when composing the opening passages of the 


30 Ibid. (FGA 1.2, 256-64). 
31 Tbid. (FGA 1.2:251) (my emphasis). 
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Grundlage (published in instalments in 1794/5). Despite Fichte writ- 
ing to Jacobi in August 1795 that he was “reading and re-reading all 
your writings again” ,°* perhaps Fichte simply had in mind here any 
axiomatic, geometric or logical system, including the axiomatic pre- 
sentation of Spinoza’s Ethics. There is no doubt Fichte also had in 
mind the first principles of Spinoza, and logical and geometric sys- 
tems, because in §1 of the Grundlage he explicitly mentions them all, 
as well as writing that the Wissenschaftslehre aims to be “system- 
atic Spinozism” ;33 while in Über den Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre 
(On the Concept of the Wissenschaftslehre), the first principle is 
equated with the discovery of a universal lever by the ancient Greek 
geometer Archimedes.’* Indeed, Jacobi similarly places his Spinoza 
book in this same geometric axiomatic tradition, using on the title 
page the Greek phrase of Archimedes “Give me a place to stand [and 
I shall move the earth]” as the book’s motto.’ For Jacobi, faith is 
his Archimedean point, a point outside the world of reason and sci- 
ence, but which can serve as its foundation.’ In contrast, Fichte does 
not view faith as outside the system of the Wissenschaftslehre, but 
within it. “Iam” is its necessary Archimedean starting point. 

Although Jacobi’s name is never cited in Fichte’s 1794 text, the 
fact that Fichte was furthermore thinking of Jacobi’s arguments on 
the relationship between faith, proof, and indemonstrable or axiom- 
atic principles, is openly admitted by Fichte himself in 1797/8 in the 
Second Introduction to the Wissenschaftslehre: 


It may well be that the chief reason for all the errors committed 
by these opponents is that they are not clear in their own minds 


about what it means to “prove” something, and hence they fail to 


32 Letter of Fichte to Jacobi, 30 August 1795 (FGA 3.2:391). 

3 Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:282; cf. 263-4). 

4 Fichte, Uber den Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre, 1794 (FGA 1.2:119). 

35 See title page of Jacobi, Über die Lehre des Spinoza (1785); MPW 173, 591. 

36 Concerning the extent to which faith is the Archimedean point of Jacobi’s philosophy, 
see Stefan Schick, Vermittelte Unmittelbarkeit: Jacobis “Salto mortale” als Konzept 
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appreciate that every demonstration must be based on something 
that is indemonstrable. Here, too, they might have learned 
something from Jacobi, who has made this point clearly, along 


with many others of which they are equally ignorant.*’ 


To summarize this first sense of faith: The beginning of the 
Wissenschaftslehre is based on two typically opposed ideas - those of 
faith and scientific knowledge - and synthetically searches for a point 
of union. This point of union consists in realizing that an axiomatic 
system has a starting point that involves the notion of faith, insofar 
as it is indemonstrable. The idea of an indemonstrable first principle 
serves as a unifying characteristic of faith and knowledge, and to this 
extent the first principle of the Wissenschaftslehre can be said to be in 
agreement with the first sense of Jacobi’s philosophy of faith. 


THE EMPIRICAL WORLD AND GOD 


I will conclude by briefly pointing to two further senses of faith in 
which the early Jena Fichte agrees with Jacobi. Not only the start- 
ing point of Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage, but also the end point of the 
text, as well as its central idea of God, directly coincide with Jacobi’s 
conception of faith. These two other senses provide further evidence 
for Fichte’s claim that there is a “striking uniformity” between the 
Wissenschaftslehre and Jacobi’s own philosophical convictions. 

A second sense of Jacobi’s philosophy of faith concerns his view 
of our knowledge of the empirical world. Our knowledge of the outer 
world can also be said to be based on a kind of “faith”. This sense 
of faith in the external world merges into his theory of a reciprocal 
interaction between the I and Thou. The long passage cited earlier on 


faith from Jacobi’s Spinoza book continues as follows: 


Through faith we know that we have a body, and that there are 
other bodies and other thinking beings outside us. A veritable 


and wondrous revelation! For in fact we only sense our body, as 


37 Fichte, Zweite Einleitung (FGA 1.4:260); Fichte, IWO, 92-3. 
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constituted in this way or that; but in thus feeling it, we become 
aware not only of its alternations, but of something else as well, 
totally different from it, which is neither mere sensation nor 
thought; we become aware of other actual things, and of that 
with the very same certainty with which we become aware of 


ourselves, for without the Thou, the I is impossible.** 


Thus, in addition to a first meaning of faith as a belief in the certainty 
of a first principle beyond all proof, here Jacobi is arguing that our 
knowledge of other external objects, including our very own body, 
first arises through a sense or feeling and faith in their actual exis- 
tence. We already noted that for Fichte too our body may be des- 
ignated as an external object or as a “Thou”. According to Jacobi, 
our immediate experience of them is not rational knowledge, but an 
inner experience and feeling akin to a type of faith. Jacobi puts for- 


ward this same position in David Hume on Faith: 


So an idealist, basing himself on this distinction, can compel me 
to concede that my conviction about the existence of real things 
outside me is only a matter of faith. But then, as a realist, I am 
forced to say that all knowledge derives exclusively from faith, for 
things must be given to me before I am in a position to enquire 


about relations.*” 


Based on our earlier remarks on the parallel between Jacobi’s 
Thou and Fichte’s Not-I, it should be easy to see how Jacobi and 
Fichte are in agreement here. At base, the 1794 Grundlage posits two 
seemingly opposed elements: an inner I, and an outer object or Not- 
I, including our own body. As a transcendental philosopher, Fichte 
does not wish to remain at the stage of opposition or antitheses, 
but continually seeks points of unity or intersection, syntheses. We 
have already seen how for Fichte our body relates to the empirical I, 


and therefore a synthesis is achieved with his first principle of the 


38 Jacobi, Uber die Lehre des Spinoza, 162-3; MPW 231. 
3 Jacobi, David Hume über den Glauben, v-vi; MPW 256. 
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absolute I. Looking at the conclusion to Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage, it 
agrees with and extends Jacobi’s second sense of faith as a feeling and 
faith in the outer world. Fichte’s conclusion is devoted to our knowl- 
edge of the reality of the empirical world, and how we seek to achieve 
a harmony between our I and the world of nature. The resulting har- 
mony is expressed in the “feeling of satisfaction”, but the philosopher 
must raise this feeling into consciousness or knowledge: “feeling 
relates to reality, but it is blind” .“° Or in words that could have been 
written by Jacobi himself: “Here lies the ground of all reality. [...] We 
solely have a faith (Glaube) in all reality in general, in both the real- 
ity of the I, as well as the Not-I.”*! The conclusion to the Grundlage 
highlights the role of faith in our knowledge of the empirical world, 
yet shows how our feeling and faith in external reality can become 
elevated from mere feeling to representation (Vorstellung). The final 
sentence of the Grundlage reads: “Even our sensible effectiveness 
in the sense world, which we believe (glauben), does not reach us in 
any other way than indirectly through the representation.”*? Thus, 
architectonically speaking, both the immediate starting point and 
the final end point of Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage harmonize and extend 
two key senses of Jacobi’s philosophy of faith. 

Finally, a third sense of Jacobi’s philosophy of faith is no doubt 
the one most commonly associated with the concept of faith: reli- 
gious faith, or belief in God. In Jacobi’s Spinoza book, the long pas- 
sage on faith quoted earlier finishes with this third more religious 
sense. And insofar as Jacobi quotes John 14:6, it is a religious faith in 


the logos, in the divine God of the fourth gospel: 


The religion of the Christians teaches another faith—but does 
not command it. It is a faith that has as its object, not eternal 
truths, but the finite, accidental nature of man. The religion of the 


Christians instructs man how to take on qualities through which 


40 Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:235). 
41 Ibid. (FGA 1.2:429). 
42 Ibid. (FGA 1.2:451). 
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he can make progress in his existence and propel himself to a higher 
life. [...] He has faith that brings blessedness. Therefore, the sublime 
teacher of this faith, in whom all its promises were already fulfilled, 


could with truth say: Iam the way, the truth and the life. 


According to the projected architectonic in Fichte’s Uber den Begriff 
from early 1794, the Wissenschaftslehre was to include a philosophy 
of religion or doctrine of God (Gotteslehre).** Notwithstanding, since 
God and faith are scarcely mentioned in Fichte’s 1794 Grundlage, 
countless studies of Fichte’s critical philosophy of religion nearly 
always skip over this text and begin with Fichte’s 1798 essay “On 
the Ground of our Belief in a Divine World-Governance”.*° Detailed 
indications regarding the essence of this doctrine of God, however, 


can already be found in Fichte’s early 1794 Aenesidemus Review: 


This union: an I, which in determining itself, determines 
everything that is Not-I (the idea of the Godhead) is the ultimate 
goal of this striving; when the goal of a striving of this kind is 
represented by the intelligible I as external to itself, it is called 
faith or belief (belief in God). [...] This faith, however, is far 
from a probable opinion. Rather, according to the innermost 
conviction of this reviewer, this faith has the same degree of 


certainty as the immediately certain: “I am’.*° 


With its emphasis on faith and certainty, this important review artic- 
ulates a conception of faith that again parallels Jacobi’s philosophy of 
faith in the Spinoza and David Hume books. It furthermore stresses 
the relation of faith and certainty to the proposition “Iam”, a proposi- 


tion that then becomes the first principle of the Wissenschaftslehre. 


43 Jacobi, Über die Lehre des Spinoza, 164-5; MPW 231. 
“4 Fichte, Über den Begriff (FGA 1.2:218). 
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Turning to the conception of God in the 1794 Grundlage itself, 
Fichte declares that the Wissenschaftslehre is not atheistic, and 
unlike Stoicism, it does not conflate our I with God.” In other words, 
the Grundlage posits a God that is to be distinguished from the I. 
That is, it posits God as a Not-I. Here we encounter two elements or 
spheres that for many people cannot be reconciled — our I and God - 
as well as an immanent system of transcendental philosophy and 
a doctrine of religion. Nevertheless, by now we know that the dis- 
covery of an antithetical or seemingly contradictory relationship in 
Fichte’s work should not signal the end of the inquiry but is solely 
the second step of a three-step process. The final step is to search for 
a possible characteristic that the two opposed elements or domains 
might have in common. According to the Grundlage, both the abso- 
lute I and God are first to be distinguished but are united in their 
rational formality - they share the form of pure reason.“ That is one 
possible avenue of resolution. 

In line with our inquiry, however, we might ask in conclusion: 
is there a synthesis that could constitute an agreement with Jacobi’s 
third sense of faith, as a faith in God in the Johannine tradition? The 
Grundlage has “I am” as its first principle, and it could be argued 
that this principle furthermore harmonizes with the Godhead of the 
fourth gospel. We know that the proposition “I am” can be looked 
at from at least two perspectives. From the empirical perspective, 
where the I in the proposition refers to the empirical I; and from the 
transcendental perspective, where the I refers to the absolute I. Could 
the proposition “I am” be looked at from a third religious perspec- 
tive, where the I would refer to God? If we only stay at an abstract 
and general idea of God as a form of the Not-I, then the I and God 
remain opposed and antitheses, just like the I and Not-I. But as soon 
as we give a specific content or conception to God, as we did with the 


Not-Ias a Thou, or as an empirical body, we can arrive at a resolution 


# Fichte, Grundlage (FGA 1.2:410n). 
48 Ibid. (FGA 1.2:391). 
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and synthesis. This synthesis consists in understanding God as an I, 
as a divine I, and in the I am tradition. Such a tradition and concep- 
tion of the I can be found in the fourth gospel. There, the Johannine 
logos is the son of God but identical with the Father God. This logos 
incarnates in an empirical body, and is a being who describes itself 


AR 


as an “I”, and even specifically as a divine “I am”, in the sense of 
John 14:6 - “I am the way, the truth and the life. No one comes to 
the Father except through me.” The Johannine tradition of God as 
the I am is in turn related to the Jewish tradition of Exodus, where 
the name of God is “I am the I am” (Exodus 3:14). This Johannine 
tradition of the divine I am therefore forms a point of intersection 
with Jacobi’s third sense of faith on the one hand, and constitutes a 
philosophical synthesis with both Fichte’s empirical I am and abso- 
lute I am on the other. That is to say, the Johannine tradition and 
understanding of God coincides with the very first principle of the 
Wissenschaftslehre itself. 

Thus, a more fruitful question perhaps for studies on the Jacobi- 
Fichte relationship is not so much whether in 1800 Fichte turned 
away from a philosophy of scientific knowledge to a Jacobi-inspired 
conception of religious faith, but rather whether there are any points 
of intersection or synthesis at all between the two normally opposed 
domains of faith and knowledge. As we have seen, by taking into 
account and applying the synthetic method, three significant points 
of this kind can already be found in Fichte’s early and most scientific 
text, the 1794 Jena Grundlage. 
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14 Jacobi and the Romantics 


Alexander J. B. Hampton 


Jacobi advocates the whimsical and somewhat irreverent idea that 
the history of philosophy is essentially like a sock - something he 
came to “in a mischievous moment last winter, in Hamburg, in a 
smile”, as he explains in his public letter to Fichte.! Speculative phi- 
losophies are like socks, he explains, because they “attained actual- 
ity through the mere back-and-forth-movement of the thread, that 
is, through an incessant restriction of its movement preventing it 
from following its striving towards the infinite”. Jacobi goes on to 


describe this philosophical sock: 


[It is] nothing but a product of the productive imagination of the 
fingers hovering between the I of the thread and the not-I of the 
stitches. Looked at from the standpoint of truth, all these figures, 
along with the being of the sock, are but the one bare thread. 
Nothing has flowed into it either from the stitches or the fingers. 
It alone, pure and simple, is all these things, and there is nothing 
in all of them apart from it. It is those things all by itself, but 
only with its movements of reflection on the stitches which it 
has preserved in its advance, thereby becoming this determinate 


individual.’ 


According to Jacobi, from what he calls “the standpoint of truth”, 
what we really have with speculative philosophy is not a warming 
sock to protect us from the Hamburg winter, but a naked string, 


capable of none of the enclosing cosiness we desire. Each stitch 


1 All citations from Jacobi are taken from MPW. The second page number is from the 
original text, Jacobi an Fichte (Hamburg: Perthes, 1799), 509/19. 

2 MPW 510/19. 

3 MPW 510/19-20. 
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merely preserves a moment of reflection, each built upon the last. 
“The thread”, Jacobi concludes, “only need return to its original 
identity by exposing the rows of its reflections in order to make it 
visibly apparent that that infinite manifold, and manifold infinity, 
was nothing but an empty weaving of its weaving, and that the one 
single reality is only itself with its self-initiated, self-contained, and 
self-directed activity.”* Like Penelope’s shroud, the history of spec- 
ulative philosophy weaves and unweaves its creations, but unlike 
the actions of the Odessan model of fidelity, philosophy is fickle, its 
manifestations manifold, its partnerships ill-advised and always tran- 
sitory. All philosophical socks, Jacobi concludes, have a tendency to 
unravel. The philosophical sock, and the cosy warm place it promises 
to provide, is an impossible garment, an unattainable ideal sock, for, 
he explains, “it is impossible to be All, yet One and Something” .5 
Jacobi’s philosophical insight was that modern philosophy 
was based upon what this examination will term “an immanentiz- 
ing commitment”, that aimed at the containment or completion 
of what he called our characteristic “striving toward the infinite”.° 
Ultimately, according to Jacobi, this restriction causes any immi- 
nent philosophical system to unravel in the course of its own inter- 
nal inconsistencies and external antinomies. His claim concerning 
the importance of infinite striving was central to the emergence and 
development of Early German Romanticism, or Frühromantik. In 
particular, it was key to the Romantics’ reception of, and creative 
engagement with, the philosophies of Spinoza and Fichte. For much 
of its history, Romanticism has problematically been characterised 
either as allied to Spinozist pantheism or Fichtean idealism. Jacobi 
understood both modern philosophical systems as characterised by 
their aim of establishing an immanent first principle. The philosophy 


of Spinoza, adopting an ab extra position, made substance monism, 


4 MPW 510/20. 
5 MPW 510/21. 
é MPW 510/19. 
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“God or nature” as Spinoza described it, the foundation for phi- 
losophy. Alternately, the philosophy of Fichte adopted the ab intra 
foundation of the “I” or the self.” The mutual exclusivity of these 
positions points towards the inadequacy of any such characterisa- 
tion. Instead, the Romantics carried forward Jacobi’s philosophical 
insight, which allowed them to accept the philosophical propositions 
of idealism and rationalism, but reject the immanent limitations of 
their philosophies. In the spirit of Jacobi, they sought to transcend 
immanentisation, and recover infinite striving in the form of their 
own aesthetic realism.’ 

This examination will focus on Jacobi’s 1799 text Jacobi an 
Fichte mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, which carries for- 
ward many of his philosophical objections to Spinoza’s rationalist 
substance monism into his critique of Fichte’s transcendental ideal- 
ism. It will begin by first briefly outlining Jacobi’s critique of philoso- 
phy in the context of Jacobi’s critique of immanentisation, evinced 
in the twin processes of conceptualisation and subordination, which 
seek to restrict our striving toward the infinite. In relation to this, 
this examination will touch upon Jacobi’s own defence of philosoph- 
ical realism, and its source in Platonism. It is within this context 
that we find Jacobi’s important equation of the rationalist and ide- 
alist philosophies of Spinoza and Fichte. From here, consideration 
will proceed to examine how the Romantics, Novalis, Hélderlin and 
Schlegel, adopted and reflected a similar position in their search for 
a synthesis of Spinoza and Fichte that would transcend the imma- 
nent limitations of both.’ Finally, I will briefly turn to the Romantic 
recovery of infinite striving, as we find it expressed in their realist 


aesthetics. 


7 Alexander J. B. Hampton, Romanticism and the Re-Invention of Modern Religion 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2019), 59-66. 

8 Richard Viladesau, “Art and Meaning”, in Christian Platonism: A History, ed. 
Alexander J. B. Hampton and John Kenney (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2021), 408-31. 

° For a treatment of Schleiermacher, see Jörg Lauster, “Jacobi and the German 
Protestant Tradition”, Chapter 8 in this volume. 
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IMMANENTISATION AND JACOBI’S CRITIQUE 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


To illustrate the connection between the thought of Jacobi and 
Romanticism, and indeed the common ground between the seem- 
ingly divergent philosophies of Spinoza and Fichte, this examina- 
tion proposes an interpretative shift in the framework by which 
we approach the period more broadly. Often, we find Jacobi or the 
Romantics considered in the context of a critique of reason, or of the 
Enlightenment, or of philosophical systematicity. Instead, Jacobi’s 
thought may better be examined through the more encompass- 
ing notion of a critique of immanentisation, which brings together 
each of these critiques, and further allows us to consider substance 
monism and transcendental idealism as involved in the process 
of immanentisation that both Jacobi and the Romantics sought to 
counter. The term “immanentisation” refers here to a wide-ranging, 
long-standing trend towards a wholly immanent conceptualisation of 
reality that occurred in the history of Western thought.!° 

Previously, transcendence and immanence were considered 
a conceptual pair, such that immanent finite reality had its meta- 
physical grounding in the transcendent and infinite. The process of 
immanentisation sets these in binary opposition.'! The emergence 
of this binary between transcendence and immanence was a long 
and complex process and in no way ever constituted a fait accompli. 
Nevertheless, the decline of a transcendent world view, and the ascen- 
dancy of an immanent one, is demonstrable, and the period around 


the turn from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century constitutes 


10 This shift has been the subject of a range of studies: Marcel Gauchet, Le désenchante- 
ment du monde: une histoire politique de la religion (Paris: Gallimard, 1985); Charles 
Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007); Michael 
Allen Gillespie, The Theological Origins of Modernity (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2008); Jan Aertsen, Medieval Philosophy as Transcendental Thought 
(Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

1 Merold Westphal, “Immanence and Transcendence”, in The Oxford Handbook of 
Nineteenth-Century Christian Thought, ed. Joel D. S. Rasmussen, Judith Wolfe and 
Johannes Zachhuber (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2019), 111-26. 
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one of the most important turning points in this process.!? We can see 
this evinced nowhere other than in the Critique of Pure Reason itself, 
were we can find one of the first antithetical, binary uses of the terms 
transcendent and immanent. Kant wrote: “We will call the principles 
whose application stays wholly and completely within the limits of 
possible experience immanent, but those that would fly beyond those 
boundaries, transcendent principles.” !3 

Here, immanent and transcendent are opposed forms of know- 
ing, with the former favoured, having its ground in experience, and 
the latter questioned, as moving beyond empirical strictures. Kant’s 
position, and the development of critical idealism in general, was 
not so much the inauguration of a new way of thinking as it was the 
punctuation point on a long process of immanentisation, a process 
whereby the system and structure of knowledge shifted from one in 
which knowledge and the meaning of things is located in the tran- 
scendent, to one where it is grounded in immanence. Kant may have 
said that he was “limiting reason in order to make room for faith”, 
but he was equally denying faith rational understanding of its object, 
and his language of transgressive flight is tinged with accusation of 
Schwärmerei, or religious enthusiasm. This was reflective of a larger 
state of affairs, where the immanent understanding of reality, as we 
can see in Kant’s statement, is set over and against transcendent 
knowing, such that transcendent statements appear increasingly 
problematic, unfounded and even anachronistic. 

The logic of immanence is what gives rise to what Jacobi calls 
speculative philosophy. In Jacobi’s eyes, the immanentising aim of 
the speculative philosopher is “to ground himself in himself alone”, 
to use Jacobi’s words. This act of self-grounding is accomplished 
through the intellectual processes of “comprehension” and “subordi- 


nation”. In the case of the first of these, Jacobi explains: 


12 Hampton, Romanticism, 20-28. 

13 A 295-6/B 352. Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, ed. Paul Guyer and Allen W. 
Wood (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

14 MPW 523/48. 
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We comprehend a thing only in so far as we can construct it, i.e. 
let it arise before us in thoughts. [...] So if a being is to become for 
us a fully comprehended object, we must cancel it in thought as 
something objective, as standing on its own; we must annihilate 
it in order to let it become something thoroughly subjective, our 


own creation, a mere schema. 


The process of comprehension Jacobi describes is one which takes an 
objective, experiential reality, and, in essence, dissolves it in order 
to reconstruct it conceptually. In this act, Jacobi explains, the indi- 
vidual “become|s] world-creator, indeed its own creator’ .!° 

In the context of Jacobi’s logic, this act of comprehension is the 
source of subject-object dualism, which confronts immanentisation 
with the problem of two options, each of which is capable of fulfilling 
the aim of establishing an immanent ground in itself. The problem 
is that both cannot act as a foundation. One, either the subject or the 
object, self or other, idealism or materialism, must be chosen over 
the other. This leads to the second act that characterises speculative 


philosophy, that of subordination, where, Jacobi explains, the aim is 


to make unequal the equal certainty that these two propositions 
have for the natural man: “Iam” and “There are things outside 
me”. Speculative philosophy had to try to subordinate one of 
these propositions to the other; to derive the former from the 
latter or the latter from the former - exhaustively, in the end - so 
that there would be but one being and one truth before its eye, 


the all-seeing one!” 


Here we can already see the common source of Jacobi’s critique of 
Spinozist rationalism and Fichtean idealism. This process, according 
to Jacobi, first takes an abstract comprehension, which is our own 


creation, and second, destroys the natural equality between the two 


15 MPW 508/15-16. 
16 MPW 508/16. 
17 MPW 501/1. 
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concepts of subject and object. The result, is that speculative philoso- 
phy, in Jacobi’s words, establishes “an entirely new creature belong- 
ing only to speculation!”.!8 

These processes of comprehension and subordination are oper- 
ative in both substance monism (what Jacobi calls materialism) and 
transcendental idealism (what Jacobi calls idealism). Both of these 
philosophical trajectories are equally driven by an implicit commit- 
ment to immanent comprehension. They both privilege one of two 
equal positions, and subordinate the other in their attempt to over- 


come dualism and establish a ground in the self alone. 


Thus the two main avenues, materialism and idealism, or the 
attempt to explain everything from a self-determining matter 
alone or from a self-determining intelligence, have the same 

aim. Their opposing courses do not take them apart at all, but 
rather bring them gradually nearer to each other until they finally 
touch. Speculative materialism, or the materialism that develops 
a metaphysics, must ultimately transfigure itself into idealism of 


its own accord, since apart from dualism there is only egoism.'? 


The immanent grounds of self-determining matter or self-determining 
intelligence constitute the weaving of the philosophical sock, replac- 
ing “the striving toward the infinite” with a “will to think the end”. 
Both positions are essentially the same. For Jacobi, both are material- 
ist, whether this be substance or the self, and both are idealist, since 
both are abstract comprehensions that annihilate objective reality 
and reconstitute it subjectively.?! 

Jacobi’s alternative to immanentisation is a return to philo- 
sophical realism. By “realism”, sometimes also confusingly called 
objective idealism, we mean here a position that holds that ide- 


als are transcendent, objective, archetypical and reside in the realm 


18 MPW 501/2. 
19 MPW 502/3. 
2 MPW 502/3. 
2 MPW 508/16-17. 
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of the intelligible, independent of the human thought that thinks 
them. Philosophical realism re-establishes transcendence, but 
not in terms of a binary opposition to immanence. Instead, in the 
case of philosophical realism, transcendence and immanence act 
as a conceptual pair, such that all immanence is saturated with 
transcendence. 

In Jacobi an Fichte, Jacobi advocates this position not in terms 
of a critique of reason, but through a defence of it, in the context of 
reclaiming the term back from immanentist philosophy for the phil- 
osophically realist camp. He defines reason as that which is “exclu- 
sively directed at what is concealed beneath the appearances, at their 
meaning, it is directed at the being that gives only a show of itself, and 
which does indeed have to shine through in the appearances if these 
are not to be phantoms-in-themselves or appearances of nothing” .” 
In this definition, the object of reason is not the appearance (i.e., that 
which is becoming) if we are to adopt the appropriate Platonic ter- 
minology.? Rather it is the true Being behind that appearance, that 
which only reveals itself in part. It is this being behind becoming 
that makes appearances real. Without Being, appearances would only 
be “phantoms-in-themselves”, Jacobi writes, parodying the language 
transcendental idealism’s thing-in-itself.?* 

At the same time reason is more than a faculty. It is a “self- 
subsisting” metaphysical presence, and the reality of the good and 
true in all things.” Jacobi, then extends his argument to the self. 
Just as Being makes appearances real, it makes the self real as well. 
Again, in opposition to immanent philosophy, he argues: “I cannot 
be myself my own highest Being.” Just as all individuals possess the 
good and the true, but not fullness of the good and the true, and have 
reason, but not the perfection of reason, all individuals possess being, 
but not the highest Being. “My solution ... therefore,” he concludes, 

2 MPW 514/28. 
23 Plato, Timeaus, 27c-28b. 
24 MPW 514/28. 


25 MPW 514/30. 
6 MPW 515/31. 
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“and that of my reason is not the I, but the ‘More than I’! the ‘Better 
than I’! - Someone entirely Other.”?” 

Jacobi’s argument here is not one of enthusiasm, which aims 
to overcome reason through fideistic faith. Nor here does he employ 
the language of Glauben (or faith) that we see in David Hume, for 
instance. Rather, here he employs the reasoning of Platonic philo- 
sophical realism. Human reason is the intelligible faculty that allows 
humans to see the Being in becoming, the ideas in their instantiation, 
the form in the particular. Underlying all of these is the reality of 
the more than I, that of absolute Being. Jacobi confirms that Platonic 
realism is at the core of his thought following the passage just cited, 
when he quotes from the cosmogony of the Timaeus: “God is that 
which everywhere produces the better.”?® The context of the passage 
is Timaeus’ explanation for the coming to be of the cosmos in terms 
of God’s goodness, which desires that creation become as much like 
God as possible. It is in this same section that Socrates uses the lan- 
guage of being and becoming that Jacobi employs. 

Jacobi’s view is one where immanence is grounded in tran- 
scendence, finitude in infinity. This allows him to make his philo- 
sophical move, which goes beyond the immanent logic of Spinoza 
and Fichte, but not by subordinating the foundational principles of 
either of their philosophies to one another. Both the I and the not-I 
according to Jacobi are equally true propositions.” The subordina- 
tion of one to the other is only necessarily if one seeks the immanent 
aim of grounding the self in the self alone. Instead, Jacobi offers an 
alternate proposition. “Man”, he writes, “finds God because he can 
find himself only in God; and he is to himself unfathomable because 
God’s Being is necessarily unfathomable to him.”3 Here the posi- 
tions of the subject and the object are transcended by the absolute 


ground of divine Being either by idealism or materialism. We lose 


7 MPW 514-15/30. 

8 MPW 515/31; Timaeus 30a. 
29 MPW 501/2. 

30 MPW 523/47. 
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this absolute foundation, which forever transcends our own concep- 
tual understanding, when we attempt, according to Jacobi, to ground 
ourselves in ourselves alone, ruling out a transcendent foundation 
in the divine absolute.*! The true state of individuals is not the cosy 
sock of philosophy, but the “striving towards the infinite” that is 


both our ground and our aim.” 


ROMANTICISM’S RECEPTION OF FICHTE AND SPINOZA 


Turning now to the Romantics, we can first consider how Jacobi’s 
equation of the philosophies of Spinoza and Fichte is also found in 
the writings of Novalis, Hélderlin and Schlegel, before moving on to 
some of their own considerations of absolute striving. 

Beginning with Novalis, and the notes collectively known as 
the Fichte Studien, we find, in his critical consideration of Spinoza 
and Fichte, the same objection to the twin processes of conceptu- 
alisation and subordination that we found with Jacobi. Parallel to 
Jacobi’s argument concerning the transcendent ground of the I and 
not-I, Novalis writes: “In every moment, in every appearance, the 
whole appears. [...] It is all, it is over all and everywhere:”** When 
the speculative philosophies of Spinoza or Fichte apply their imma- 
netising logic, however, judgements determine the indeterminate, 
rendering it into a concept, a part, which philosophy mistakes for 
a whole.** Opposed to this, observes Novalis, feeling operates in 
the opposite direction of speculative philosophy’s process of con- 
ceptualisation and subordination. Whereas our conceptual deter- 
minations take a whole, divide it, and then re-present it as a false 
whole, a feeling takes a limited capacity and presents its object as 
unlimited.’ 

31 MPW 523/47, 

32 MPW 510/19. 

33 Friedrich von Hardenberg (Novalis), Schriften: Die Werke Friedrich von Hardenbergs 
(Historische-kritische Ausgabe), ed. Paul Kluckhohn, Richard Samuel, Gerhard 
Schulz and Hans-Joachim Mähl, 6 vols (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1960-2006), 2:249, 
no. 462. 


34 Novalis 2:180, no. 234. 
35 Novalis 2:157, no. 153. 
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That both the positions of Spinoza and Fichte presented them- 
selves as problematic immanent absolutes led Novalis to seek a position 
that would transcend, and hence unite, both. To do so, he needed to 
find the point of identity, or common principle, between both, which he 
identified with transcendent God: “Spinoza ascended as far as nature — 
Fichte to the ‘I’, or the person. I to the thesis God.’”°° God constitutes 
the sphere that contains both nature and the self.3’ If we abstract every- 
thing from either nature or person in both instances, writes Novalis, we 
arrive at God.** In this regard, transcendence and immanence are not the 
binary opposition they are made out to be in the philosophy of imma- 
nentisation. Rather, as Novalis writes, “transcendence and immanence 
[are] one” (Transscendenz und Immanenz ist Eins). 

We find Hölderlin expressing a similar position to that of 
Novalis in a letter to Hegel, where he describes having read Fichte 
against Spinoza. In the letter, he equates the absolute principle of 
both philosophies: Fichte’s “absolute ‘I’ [and] (=Spinoza’s substance)” 
with one another since both concepts contain all reality.*° In his 
notes on Uber die Lehre des Spinoza (On the Teaching of Spinoza), 
Hölderlin records Jacobi’s criticism that Spinoza’s immanent God 
lacked both understanding and will, because it was not an object to 
itself or anything else.*! Hélderlin then applies this same criticism to 
Fichte’s Absolute “I”: 


[It [Fichte’s absolute “I”] is everything, and outside of it is 

nothing; there is no object for this absolute “I”, for otherwise 
all reality would not be in it; but a consciousness without an 
object is not conceivable, and if I myself am this object, then 


as such I am necessarily limited, even if it is only in time, and 


36 Novalis 2:157, no. 151. 

37 Novalis 2:157, no. 152. 

38 Novalis 2:158, no. 156. 

3 Novalis 2:158, no. 155. 

40 Friedrich Hölderlin, Hölderlin Sämtliche Werke (Große Stuttgarter Ausgabe), ed. 
Friedrich Beißner and Adolf Beck, 6 vols (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1946-85), 6.1:155. 

41 Hölderlin 6.1:207; Frederick C. Beiser, German Idealism: The Struggle against 
Subjectivism, 1781-1801 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008), 385. 
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therefore not absolute; therefore no consciousness is thinkable 
in the absolute I, as an absolute “I” I have no consciousness, and 
insofar as I am (for myself) nothing, therefore the “I” is (for me) 


nothing.” 


In the important philosophical fragment Urteil und Sein 
(Judgement and Being), Hölderlin breaks with Fichte’s fundamental 
tenet of the primacy of the immanent absolute subject, arguing for 
the necessary priority of the transcendent absolute itself.* It is in 
absolute being, Hélderlin explains, that “subject and object are abso- 
lutely united [...] such that no separation can be performed without 
damaging the essence of that which is to be separated” .‘4 In an echo 
of Jacobi’s argument, Hölderlin writes that Absolute Being precedes 
the original division of subject-object, which is necessary for the “I” 
as the foundational unity of the two. As such it cannot be the sub- 
ject of explanation, as this would undermine its subject-object unity 
through judgement. Instead, our understanding of being is derived 
from intellectual intuition whose status is akin to the feeling whose 
importance Hölderlin recorded in his notes on Jacobi. 

Turning finally to Schlegel, in his Gespräch über die Poesie 
(Conversation on Poetry), we find this text describing a state of affairs 
where the immanent idealism of Fichte requires the other outside 
of the self in order that it might realise itself. Likewise, the imma- 
nent realism of Spinoza lacks the self-determining “I” of immanent 
idealism, and hence needs to recover the free self. Both reciprocally 
need one another, and the reconciliation between the two is possible 
in what Schlegel calls a new “grenzloser Realismus” (limitless real- 
ism).4¢ He writes, “I have already long carried the ideal of such a real- 


ism in me, and if it has not yet come to communication, it is only 


42 Novalis 6.1:155. 

8 Novalis 4.1:216-17. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Novalis 6.1:155. 

46 Friedrich Schlegel, Kritische Friedrich-Schlegel-Ausgabe, 35 vols, ed. Ernst Behler 
et al. (Munich: Schöningh, 1958-2002), 2:314-15, 83. 
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because I was still searching for the organ. Yet I know that the self can 
find it only in poetry, because it can never occur again in the form of 
philosophy.”* Poetry, Schlegel explains, has the capacity to hover over 
a transcendent realist ground, never truly capable of being conceptual- 
ised, and as such is capable of achieving “the harmony of the ideal and 
real”.** As such, this new realism represents a further development 
of the ideas set out in Schlegel’s own famous Athenaumsfragment 
116, which maintains that Romantic Poesie “hovers at the midpoint 
between the portrayed and the portrayer, free from all real and ideal 


self-interest, on the wings of poetic reflection”.* 


INFINITE STRIVING IN ROMANTICISM 


The Romantics went further than merely adopting Jacobi’s equation 
of the philosophical position of Fichte and Spinoza to one another; 
they also argued for a realist position that transcends the logic of 
immanence like the one he himself sketched in the barest of out- 
lines. However, the Romantic innovation was that they expressed 
this position not in the discursive language of speculative philoso- 
phy, nor in the expression of faith sometimes employed by Jacobi 
(even if they took inspiration from Jacobi’s critique of discursive, 
speculative philosophy), but rather in the form of poetics. 

Novalis described Fichte’s philosophy as “powerfully enchant- 
ing”, yet in the end, along with Kant, he describes him as “absolutely 
unpoetic”.°° Similarly, he credits Spinoza’s remarkable philosophical 
instinct, yet likens his concept of “perfected knowledge” to “eutha- 
nasia”.5! For Novalis, both were ultimately trapped in their own 
abstractions, and stuck in immanence. Novalis proposes a means to 
transcend these limitations through the concept of romanticisation, 


introduced in the famous logologischen fragment 105: 


7 Schlegel 1:315; 85. 

8 Schlegel 2:315; 84. 

° Schlegel 2:315; 84. 

50 Novalis 4:230. 

5! Novalis 3:551, no. 958. 
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The world must be made Romantic. Thus one can find the 
original meaning again. To romanticise is nothing other than 

a qualitative exponentiation. In this operation, the lower self 

is identified with a higher self. Just as we ourselves are as such 

a qualitative power series. This operation is as yet wholly 
unknown. By giving the common a higher meaning, the ordinary 
a mysterious look, the known the dignity of the unknown, the 
finite the appearance of the infinite, thus I romanticise it— 

The operation for the higher, unknown, mystical, infinite is 
reversed—this will through this connection be logarithmised—It 
takes on a familiar expression. Romantic philosophy. Lingua 


romana. Alternating heightening and lowering.*” 


Novalis’ model is adapted from calculus, but transposed, as he 
explains, from the quantitative to the qualitative. It describes a pro- 
cess of procession and return. The inverse qualitative exponential 
and logoarithmic functions Novalis outlines move from the oppos- 
ing poles of subject to object, lower to higher, finite to infinite, yet 
through an action whose operation is, as Novalis says, yet wholly 
unknown. 

Yet despite this unknown quality, romanticisation is not an 
arbitrary exercise of the will or a sentimental gratification. What 
it would come to be, as Novalis’ thought progressed, is a creative 
remaking of the world that allows immanent reality to reveal 
the greater transcendent divine reality in which it participates. 
Through this method the mundane and prosaic is romanticised 
through its elevation to a position that demonstrates its role in 
the cosmic participatory play of finite and infinite, immanent and 
transcendent. 

We can find the poetic exercise of this philosophicali dea 
in Hymnen an die Nacht, and the remarkable transfiguration of 
Sophie’s burial mound into a lovers’ bed, affected by the transition of 


light into dark and death into life: 


5 Novalis 2:545, no. 105. 
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Hin floh die irdische Herrlichkeit und meine Trauer mit ihr— 
zusammen flof die Wehmut in eine neue, unergrtindliche 
Welt—du Nachtbegeisterung, Schlummer des Himmels kamst 
über mich—die Gegend hob sich sacht empor; über der Gegend 
schwebte mein entbundner, neugeborner Geist. Zur Staubwolke 
wurde der Hügel—durch die Wolke sah ich die verklarten Züge 
der Geliebten ... Es war der erste, einzige Traum— und erst 
seitdem fühl ich ewigen, unwandelbaren Glauben an den Himmel 
der Nacht und sein Licht, die Geliebte.” 


The end of poetics, what Novalis would later come to refer to as poten- 
tialisation, was no less than the “regeneration of paradise”5*: “Paradise 
is scattered over the entire earth, as it were, and has therefore become 
so unrecognisable etc. — Its dispersed features should be united - its 
skeleton filled out.”°® Though this ultimate unity could never be fully 
attained, it is the goal of a process of infinite approximation. 
Expressing sentiments similar to those of Novalis, in a letter to 
Schiller, Hölderlin explained that the way forward was not through 
theory, but through aesthetics: “the union of subject and object in an 
absolute - I or whatever one wishes to call it - is possible aesthetically 
in intellectual intuition, but is theoretically possible only through infi- 
nite approximation” 5° In his epistolary novel Hyperion, Hölderlin put 


these insights into practice. In the 1795 formulation, the preface reads: 


We tear ourselves loose from the peaceful Ev kaı ITav [One and 
All] of the world, in order to restore it through ourselves. We 


have fallen out with nature, and what was once one, as we can 


58 


“Away fled the nobility of the earthly, and with it my sorrow - simultaneously my 
sadness flowed into a new, fathomless world - you enthusiasm for the night, sleep of 
the heavens, you overcame me - the region lifted gently upwards, and over it hovered, 
detached, my newly reborn spirit. The mound became a cloud of dust - through the 
cloud I saw the transfigured features of my beloved. [...] It was the first, the only 
dream - and since then I have felt an eternal, changeless faith in the heaven of night 
and its light, the beloved”; Novalis 1:135. 

54 Novalis 3:447, no. 929. 

55 Novalis 3:447, no. 929. 

56 Hölderlin 6.1:181. 
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believe, is now in conflict with itself, and each side alternates 
between lordship and servitude. Often it is as though the world 
were everything and we nothing, but often too it is as though 

we were everything and the world nothing. Hyperion too was 
divided between these two extremes—to end that eternal conflict 
between our self and the world, to restore the peace of all peace 
that is higher than reason, to unite ourselves with nature into one 


infinite whole—that is the goal of all our striving.*’ 


The lesson of Hyperion is the lesson of Jacobi’s sock, yet in the form of a 
far more satisfying (and less mischievous) parable. Hyperion is a young 
revolutionary who struggles to liberate Greece, to comprehend philoso- 
phy, and who experiences the love and loss of the appropriately named 
Diotima. He constantly struggles to find completion, but the thread 
always unravels. In politics, philosophy and love he finds only striv- 
ing. It is only with the conclusion of the text, looking back upon the 
context of the totality of a life lived, do the moments of discord and har- 
mony come together to form the cadence of a song or a unified story — 
an aesthetic approximation of the absolute uniting self and other.’® 
Finally, we shall conclude by looking at Schlegel. His 1800-1 
lectures on transcendental philosophy, delivered at Jena, consider the 
final realist ground of knowledge. A central thesis of the lectures is 
that “the tendency of philosophy is toward the Absolute”, a tendency, 
he maintains, that is manifest in the ultimate inclination of both 
attempts at immanentisation, substance monism and critical idealism, 
to transcend their own logic and hence move toward the transcendent 
absolute of metaphysical realism.*? To argue for the incontrovert- 
ibility of this tendency, Schlegel appeals to the all-pervasive human 
experience of longing. For it is here, through “a longing, a yearning for 
the infinite” (ein Sehnen, die Sehnensucht nach dem Unendlichen), 


that we see that the infinite gives rise to consciousness, and that 


a 


7 Hölderlin 3:236. 
58 Alexander J. B. Hampton, “Romantic Religion: Dissolution and Transcendence in the 
Poetics of Hölderlin”, Symphilosophie 1 (2019): 61-74. 


59 Schlegel 12.4:11; 242, 248. 
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consciousness is a phenomenon of the infinite. This longing takes 
the form of the “feeling for the sublime” (Geftihle des Erhabenen) but 
also, more interestingly for our purposes, the form of a “striving for 
the infinite” (Streben nach dem Unendlichen).®! 

The upshot of the lectures is that all knowledge is constituted 
through the interdependent reciprocal interaction of these two phil- 
osophical orientations where, he writes, “the single object of con- 
sciousness is the infinite, and the single predicate of the infinite is 
consciousness”.” While the matter of philosophy is the continual 
striving toward the synthesis or the midpoint (Mittelpunkt) between 
these two, this striving is principally expressed through, and proceeds 
from, culture - in particular, it is expressed through and proceeds from 
the aesthetic, the unfolding of Poesie and the mythological understand- 
ing of knowledge. In his pursuit of a final realist ground of knowledge, 
Schlegel thus aimed to take account of the limitations of speculative 
reasoning made evident in the erasure of transcendence performed by 
Spinoza’s rationalism and critical idealism. For our striving toward the 
infinite demonstrates that speculation concerning the transcendent 
absolute is still possible, but that it is an endless process that reflects 
the nature of its infinite object: “The absolute thesis of all philosophy 
cannot be proven; nothing goes beyond it; it contains its proof in itself. 
But for this reason, the first and the last of philosophy is not a faith 
[Glaube], as is generally assumed, but simply a knowledge, but to be 
sure, a knowledge of a very singular kind, an infinite knowledge” .® 

Here, Schlegel differentiates his position from Jacobi. According 
to Schlegel, faith - in the sense of trust, confidence or immediate cer- 
tainty - in a transcendent absolute cannot be the basis of knowledge 
of it, as Jacobi contended. For Schlegel, faith is something that occurs 
when we are unable to know, but we do have knowledge of the tran- 


scendent absolute, even if this knowledge can never be fully mastered 


60 Schlegel 12.6:244. 

61 Schlegel 12.7:244-5. 

62 Schlegel 12.6:244 (emphasis in the original). 
8 Schlegel 12:24; 260. 
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and, at best, approximative and always in the process of revision. But 
that does not affect our sense of the certainty of the absolute the- 
sis.°* The absolute is something we meet in speculation when it is 
encountered in immanence as the very basis for the activity of con- 
sciousness - it is its necessary ontological precondition, that without 
which it cannot exist, and that which always points back beyond the 
self to the transcendent. It is only through the immanent activity of 
the self, its continual recognition of its radical dependence on an infi- 
nite Other, that the infinite knowledge of the transcendent absolute 
is realised. And once found, this transcendent absolute can never be 
lost. Consequently, it is, as Schlegel writes - this time in agreement 
with Jacobi - “impossible to think anything other than the deity, or 
more simply all thinking is divination”.% This is because we become 
conscious of the deity as the basis for the activity of consciousness, 
but it is also “the infinite task of nature [...] to realize the deity”. 
Art, whose key feature is “bringing the infinite to consciousness, or 
proceeding the consciousness into the finite”, thereby becomes the 
activity where the infinite self consciously engages with the infinite 
absolute, where the self participates in the activity of divination, 


making it the most apt medium for developing philosophical realism. 


CONCLUSION 


Jacobi is not the only influence, nor is it necessary to claim him as 
the main influence, on the Romantic reception of Spinoza and Fichte. 
However, his thought does form an important part of the terrain from 
which Romanticism would emerge.° We can particularly see this 
in terms of his idea of infinite striving, with the notion of infinite 
approximation becoming one of the hallmarks of early Romantic 


thought.‘ In proffering this idea, Jacobi pointed out the need for new 


64 Ibid. 
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6 Hampton, Romanticism, 67-88. 

68 Manfred Frank, Unendliche Annäherung (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1997). 
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transcendent realism. Moreover, he did this within the context of 
a critique of modern philosophical modes of thought, and it is this 
that would help to lead the Romantics to develop aesthetics as the 
form of this philosophy. Jacobi’s influence on Romanticism helps to 
establish him as one of the most determinative influences upon the 
Sattelzeit, that remarkable, tumultuous and fecund period of intel- 
lectual flourishing that occurred during the transition from the eigh- 


teenth to the nineteenth century. 
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15 Jacobi as Literary Author 


George di Giovanni 


Jacobi is best known for his 1785 controversy with Moses 
Mendelssohn, which brought Spinoza to the centre of philosophical 
debate in the waning years of the German High Enlightenment.! This 
means he is best known as a philosopher - or at least as a philo- 
sophical polemicist, since his views on the philosophy and the phi- 
losophers of the day were mostly negative.” Although this picture of 
Jacobi is fair enough, the emphasis on his philosophical side tends to 
overshadow his literary side, which, I believe, is just as conceptually 
important as the overtly philosophical side. This is not only because 
in his two novels, Allwill and Woldemar, Jacobi put on the lips of 
his fictional characters some of the most explicit statements regard- 
ing his philosophical position.’ More to the point is that rational- 
ism — of which Spinoza’s monism was, according to Jacobi, the most 
consequential expression — was not the only component of the late 
Enlightenment intellectual landscape. There also was the culture of 
the Herzensmensch, the sentimental hero who dared stand in moral 
matters on the authority of a feeling for the good, the beautiful, and 


the pleasurable, which was innate to him, making his witness to 


! For Jacobi’s account of the event, see Concerning the Doctrine of Spinoza in Letters to 
Herr Moses Mendelssohn (1783), MPW 185-98. For the historical and conceptual con- 
text, see George di Giovanni, “I. An Essay in Analysis”, in The Unfinished Philosophy 
of Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, MPW 67-90. 

I have documented Jacobi’s pervasive influence on the German late Enlightenment 


re) 


and early Romanticism in two works: Freedom and Religion in Kant and His 
Immediate Successors: The Vocation of Humankind, 1774-1800 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), and its recent sequel, Hegel and the Challenge 
of Spinoza: A Study in German Idealism, 1801-1831 (Cambridge: University Press, 
2021). 

Edward Allwill’s Collection of Letters (1792), in MPW 379-496, Woldemar (1796), 
in JWA 7.1. Both novels were published in earlier and, in some cases, fragmentary 


editions. 
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that feeling irreducibly singular. The young Goethe had occasion to 
mock the sentimentalism of this culture because of the shallowness 
of its exponents (notably Wieland, but also Georg and Fritz, the two 
Jacobi brothers), yet the Sturm und Drang movement that Goethe 
pioneered also made its stand in moral matters on the same highly 
individualistic and personal grounds.* 

There was a culture of anti-rationalism just as strong and perva- 
sive as rationalism in the late Enlightenment. In fact, the two stood in 
symbiotic relation, as Jacobi demonstrated in his own person, caught 
as he was between the two. On the one hand, he had nothing but praise 
for Spinoza’ - to such an extent, indeed, that Lessing at first impres- 
sion, and Mendelssohn to the end, could believe that he was himself 
a Spinozist.‘ In Jacobi’s eyes, Spinoza had the courage of taking ratio- 
nalism to its speculative conclusion; he had also conceived a universe 
in which the presence of God would overflow everywhere. All this 
resonated in Jacobi’s heart. On the other hand, Jacobi equally recoiled, 
in fugam vacui,’ from the monism that this universe implied because 
it undermined human agency.’ On this score, he took refuge in the 
individualism of the Herzensmensch. Yet he then recoiled from it as 
well because of its implicit moral irrationalism. What Jacobi lacked — 
and was actively seeking — was a concept of reason that would medi- 
ate the singularity of existence with the transcendence of truth. And 
since Jacobi had no such concept at hand, he could only intimate it 
indirectly: in the philosophical works, by exposing the nihilism that 
he believed to be the essence of Spinozism,? in the literary, by expos- 
ing the ultimately destructive vacuity of the pure Herzensmensch. 
He played the requirements of philosophical discourse and those of 


historical existence against each other in order to make a point for 


* Goethe’s Das Unglück der Jacobis (The Jacobis’ Misfortune, 1773), and Götter, Jelden, 
und Wieland (Gods, Heroes, and Wieland, 1772). 

5 Jacobi, Spinoza-Letters, MPW 193. 

6 See MPW 193, 203. 

7 MPW 236. As he also said to Fichte; see Jacobi to Fichte (1799), in MPW 519. 

8 MPW 193-4, 210-12. 
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which the right language eluded him. In doing this he ran the double 
danger of making his philosophizing sound like a historical narrative, 
and his storytelling sound like a set of philosophical discourses. In the 
end, he was accused of both. Hegel also, incidentally, ran that risk in 
the Phenomenology, but finessed it with much greater philosophical 
acumen and artistic craft, I believe. 

But to return to the point, ignoring Jacobi’s literary output 
only impoverishes understanding of his philosophical work. Besides 
abstracting it from the rich cultural context within which it was con- 
ceived, it abstracts from it the moral worries that motivated it. For 
Jacobi one’s philosophy truly was the reflection of one’s humanity. And 
it was his conviction - one that only comes through if one considers the 
literary and philosophical outputs together — that the Herzensmensch 
was the existential counterpart of the intellectual Spinozist. The two, 
Herzensmensch and Spinozist philosopher, failed in the same respect. 
Albeit in different venues, they both plied the same craft of seduction.!° 


JACOBI THE PHILOSOPHICAL POLEMICIST 


But first, exactly what was Jacobi’s relation to Spinoza? Unlike his 
scholastic contemporaries (including Mendelssohn), Jacobi knew and 
understood Spinoza. He had first-hand acquaintance with his texts. He 
never criticized him on the basis of Wolff’s metaphysics. Nor did he 
ever try to save him by reframing his monism on more accepted meta- 
physical terms.!! He knew that on Spinoza’s definition of substance 
there is no room for a creation ex nihilo, nor indeed even for the coming- 
to-be of anything new, however limited in scope this new would be.'” 


Creation, and becoming in general, require prior nothingness, and this 


10 The subject was very much an object of discussion at the time. See, for instance, 
Pierre Choderlos de Laclos, Les Liaisons Dangereuses (Paris: Durand Neveu, 1782), an 
epistolary novel in four volumes. 

11 As Mendelssohn did. Cf. “Here again is a place where the philosopher of the schools 
meets with the Spinozist [as Mendelssohn believed Jacobi to be], and the two clasp 
one another in brotherly embrace.” Spinoza-Letters, 354. 

12 For Jacobi’s understanding of Spinoza, see his conversation with Lessing as reported in 
the Spinoza-Letters, and also his point-form exposition of Spinoza’s metaphysics in a 
letter to Mendelssohn, also included in the Spinoza-Letters, MPW 187-97, 217-29. 
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is a circumstance that Being excludes. Whether one calls it God or, as 
Spinoza did, substance, Being is per se already all there. One can still 
distinguish it from the finite things we experience in spacetime. But in 
order for such things to stand on their own, for them to exist, requires 
that they not be something else (omni determinatio negatio). It fol- 
lows that what they presumably are in themselves is definable only 
with reference to precisely this something else, that is, on the basis of 
external factors: in effect, as not anything in themselves. This is a con- 
tradiction. When it comes to defining things in themselves, one must 
fall back upon Being per se. Being is already wholly present in each of 
them, just as Kant posits of space with respect to spatial things.'? In 
effect, any presumed difference between things, or between them and 
Being per se, is thus rendered moot. In essence, things are only the 
illusionary modes of one substance existing per se and a se. They are 
semblances of Being rather than Being. 

This, in brief, is how Jacobi expounded Spinoza’s position in 
conversation with Lessing in 1780 and eventually in his correspon- 
dence with Mendelssohn. Hypothetically he accepted it because, on 
the ideal of explanation that motivated the metaphysics of the day, 
it was in his estimate the only rigorously consequential conclusion. 
The ideal was to reduce all things to higher principles that presum- 
ably would ground them. The price one paid for it, however, was 
to demote the things thus explained to mere semblances; and this 
was a price that Jacobi was not ready to pay, despite his at times 
emotionally effusive admiration of Spinoza. Not explanation, but its 
consequences at the personal level of existence — what it would be 
like for one to live in a universe if it truly were as Spinoza described 
it - was the concern that motivated him. The consequences were 
clear. It meant that despite one’s undeniable feeling of being an agent 
among other agents, relating to them precisely as agents, one is only 
an observer — not only of the other presumed agents, but also of one- 


self no less. The keyword here is “observer”. It meant standing at 


13 The reference to Kant is in Jacobi, Spinoza-Letters, MPW 218 (Jacobi’s note 30). 
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a distance from all things, including oneself, but without a deter- 
minate point d’appui from which to observe, only registering lines 
of events that anonymously move forwards, with each event driven 
from behind by the previous. In Spinoza’s universe, if one were to 
attach a determinate name to any of these events, the connection 
would be only external, with no internal justification on the part of 


the event itself. As Jacobi depicted this consequence for Lessing: 


The inventor of the clock did not ultimately invent it; he only 
witnessed its coming to be out of blind self-developing forces. 
So too Raphael, when he sketched the School of Athens, and 
Lessing, when he composed his Nathan. The same goes for all 
philosophizing, arts, forms of governance, sea and land wars — 
in brief, for everything possible. [...] We only believe that we 
have acted out of anger, love, magnanimity, or out of rational 


decisions. Mere illusions! !4 


For Jacobi the intellectual attitude of the Spinozist was that 
of a seducer. To seduce is to behave towards an other, on the face 
of it on the other’s own terms, but in fact for the sake of satisfying 
intentions that are one’s own, in effect voiding the other’s actions of 
the efficacy the other believes they have. Perfection in this consists 
in having the other spontaneously but unknowingly collude in this 
process, thus orchestrating a situation in which the seducer also dis- 
tances himself or herself from the motivating intentions, with the 
result that there is action, but no responsibility to pin on anyone 
in particular. Such was, according to Jacobi, the defining situation 
in a Spinoza-conceived universe. Jacobi called it fatalism.'® To actu- 
ally live it meant to make oneself not just a seducer with respect 
to others, but a self-seducing seducer. For this reason, Jacobi found 
Goethe’s Prometheus particularly scandalous. This was the poem he 


had received from Goethe himself and, in 1780, he used to entice 


14 MPW 189; see also 210-13. 
15 MPW 234. 
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Lessing into a discussion on Spinoza and pantheism in general. The 
Menschen whom Goethe exalted in that poem knew themselves to 
be the playthings of the gods, yet heroically accepted the situation, 
acting out the gods’ play as if it were their own, even enjoying the 
illusion. Their lot was “To suffer and weep,/To relish and delight in 
things”, paying no regard to the gods.!° They colluded with them. 
But that was not for Jacobi, whose pietistic leanings demanded 
that a person-to-person relation with God be possible. He knew that 
there was no point in arguing against the philosophers; on their ideal of 
explanation, Spinozism was conceptually unimpeachable. Jacobi was 
also convinced that the ideal was in fact parasitic on a deeper source 
of truth that is innate in us. Hence, although there was no point in 
arguing against the philosophers, one could nonetheless exhort them 
to alter their attitude regarding truth. Rebuffed by Lessing, Jacobi 
simply invited him to place himself on that “elastic spot” (presum- 
ably his inner self) whence he could perform the jump (a somersault, 
in effect) that would right his position and have him walk on his 
feet — whereas before, like all philosophers, he walked on his head.” 
Significant is that, in performing the jump and landing on his feet, 
Lessing would in fact be walking alongside the Herzenschmensch. 
Lessing could not be blamed for wondering whether he was 
in the presence of one of the many so-called Schwärmer (religious 
enthusiasts) of the day. Jacobi was indeed drawing from the other 
side of his personality, the one that resonated with the culture of the 
Herzensmensch. Ever the philosopher in dispute with Mendelssohn, 
even malgré soi, he summed up this side in a pithy formula. “Wie der 
Sinn, so der Trieb; wie der Trieb, so der Sinn.”!8 Very loosely trans- 
lated, but still true to the meaning: “As the mind, so the heart; as the 
heart, so the mind.” As Jacobi explained, we would not seek truth 
unless we were already motivated by it; unless, in other words, it were 


already with us, unconsciously at origin, organically given to us even 


16 MPW 185-6. For the full poem, see the English rendition by Jeremy Walker. 
17 MPW 189. 
18 MPW 237. 
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at the primary level of bodily instinct as Trieb (drive). Seeking truth 
thus consists in the active retrieval of precisely this truth in us, of 
which we are unaware, by consciously making it our own, thereby 
giving rise to Sinn (sense). On the one hand, this Sinn cannot out- 
run the experientially given, the original disposition or Trieb; on the 
other, since Sinn is nonetheless an achievement, an active fruition of 
the original Trieb, it just as much qualifies the latter de novo. It fol- 
lows, as Jacobi spelled out for Mendelssohn, that philosophy can only 
be descriptive, the felt story of how one comes to the convictions that 
shape one’s identity; it has to be historical, in other words, and has to 
have social relevance, because - as Jacobi said in the Spinoza-Letters 
and never tired of repeating - there is no I without a Thou.” Or again, 
as Jacobi also said, a living philosophy can only grow out of the life 
of a people.” It is not philosophy that determines the institutions of 
a people but the people’s mode of living that rather determines its 
philosophy. 

The “Wie der Sinn, so der Trieb” formula was Jacobi’s way 
of mediating the singularity of existence with the transcendence 
of truth - but its flaw was apparent. It begged the question of how 
truth can be felt as Trieb yet at the same time transcend the lat- 
ter sufficiently to make it more than just a product of nature or an 
accidental vicissitude of history, qualifying it anew. In his exchange 
with Mendelssohn, Jacobi himself unwittingly gave witness to the 
flaw when he called Glaube the historical, quasi-instinctual dis- 
position to accept a truth before the philosophers give voice to it 
reflectively, thus disconnecting it from its vital source. He also 
called Offenbarung the truth’s capacity to command assent by its 
very presence, thus making the certainty of Glaube unassailable. In 
principle, there was no problem with these terms, considering that 
in German Glaube carries both the meaning of “belief” (not neces- 


sarily in a religious sense), and the meaning of religious “faith”. 


1? MPW 231. 
2 MPW 244. 
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As for Offenbarung, or “revelation”, truth — any truth - is inher- 
ently self-revelatory (aA78e10, aletheia}. But in this context Jacobi 
was indeed using the terms with unmistakably religious connota- 
tions. The concluding part of the Spinoza-Letters reads like a pro- 
lix exercise in pietist effusion. In writing to Mendelssohn, “Dear 
Mendelssohn, we are all born in the faith, and we must remain in 
the faith, just as we are all born in society, and must remain in soci- 
ety,”?! Jacobi was not just making a possibly legitimate conceptual 
point; he was intimating that the reason Mendelssohn could not 
understand him was because Mendelssohn was a Jew. He had missed 
the historical moment of Christ’s revelation. And how was one to 
rebut Jacobi here? One can indeed sympathize with Mendelssohn 
in thinking that Jacobi was another Lavater trying to convert him 
to Christianity.” 

The flaw in Jacobi’s formula, which was also the flaw of the 
Herzensmensch culture — and of Jacobi’s persona no less — was that it 
had no self-limiting principle, no basis for internal criticism, which 
is exactly the weakness that Jacobi attributed to the philosopher’s 
obsession with explanations that led them to their existentially 
absurd conclusions.” And at the existential level of experience, 
where it counted most, nowhere was this better illustrated than in 


Jacobi’s two novels. 


JACOBI THE LITERARY PHILOSOPHER 


Both novels are the portrayals of a closely knit community that is 
infiltrated, so to speak, by a stranger: by Edward Allwill in the first, 
by Woldemar in the second - the two novels’ eponymous charac- 
ters. The provenance of both protagonists is shrouded in uncertainty, 


and in the case of Allwill, his age as well. This is an important 


1 MPW 230. 

J. C. Lavater (1741-1801), Swiss pastor who tried to convert Mendelssohn; for details, 
consult Alexander Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A Biographical Study (Tuscaloosa: 
University of Alabama Press, 1973), chap. 3. 

23 For “obsession with explanation”, see MPW 194. 
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circumstance, for the two are the existential counterparts of philoso- 
phers. Just as these float in thought over things in general without 
relating to any in particular, these characters float as individuals in 
the presence of others without effectively connecting with them or 
offering any definite point d’appui for them to connect with. 

To dwell first on Allwill, the day-to-day life of the community 
is displayed in letters exchanged by its members.”* These dramatis 
personae indirectly comment on each other and indirectly also reveal 
how they each personally fit within the community. Their shared 
belief is that anyone’s world begins with the recognition of someone 
else for whose sake one would voluntarily relinquish one’s life. This 
recognition is consummated in love, the capacity for which is rooted 
in nature, in a feeling that is eminently singular and therefore mani- 
fested in action in a variety of ways. Ideally, these ways harmonize 
in a shared, richly textured existence to which - like left and right 
hand - they contribute from different directions. Faith is another 
word for this feeling: a trust in life also described as “sympathy for 
actuality”. Two characters live this faith at its rawest but also 
most comprehensive level. Both are women, Amalia and Sylli. That 
they would be women should be expected since, in Jacobi’s thought, 
woman presides over the creation of life; in this, her feelings are the 
closest to nature, the matrix of existence. Amalia is the picture of 
contentment, the mother on whom all rely for stability and emo- 
tional comfort. Sylli, by contrast, is one who was at one time both 
wife and mother, but both roles were withheld from her by dire cir- 
cumstances; she is now left on her own, drawing her strength, as she 
says and the others agree, from her own centre.” The profundity of 
the faith that animates them, their “sympathy for the actual”, is just 


as much manifested in fruition as in failure. Like bliss and despair, 


24 For bibliographic details of the two novels, see footnote 2. For a more detailed treat- 
ment of both Allwill and Woldemar in English, see George di Giovanni, “III. An Essay 
in Interpretation”, in The Unfinished Philosophy of Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi, MPW 
117-51. 

25 In an Addition to Allwill, see “To Erhard O**”, in MPW 493. 

6 MPW 452. 
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which constitute the antiphony of love, the two women stand in the 
epistolary’s tableau as an antiphony of faith. 

Neither woman indulges in philosophical argumentation. The 
men do, as does one inexperienced young woman, Clarchen. But 
there is a disconnect throughout between philosophical language 
and actual conduct. For instance, Clerdon, Amalia’s husband, the 
typical picture of a morally sound pater familias and man of affairs, 
defends in discussion an idealism that he in fact belies in his day- 
to-day activities, only to drop discussion the moment social duties 
call, as if it really did not matter. The great talker and the sophisti- 
cated philosopher is Allwill. In discussion he knows how to coun- 
ter Clerdon’s idealism with unimpeachable arguments. Yet he also 
confides to Clarchen, while flirting with her, that there is indeed a 
legitimate basis for idealism. One wonders how seriously he takes 
his arguments, and for that matter how truly felt are his beauti- 
ful, even lyrical, yet accurate descriptions of Amalia as woman and 
mother. 

This disconnect between language and conduct reflects the 
primacy of nature over reflection, which is the overall premise of 
the narrative. The portrayed community is indeed prototypically 
Herzensmensch-like. But it has special significance in Allwill’s 
case. We first learn of this character indirectly, from what others say 
about him. As a child he was so stubborn as to routinely undergo the 
harshest punishments rather than change his ways, even when these 
were obviously unrealistic. It is not that he was not rich in talents 
or charm. The problem was that he could only act on the spur of the 
moment with no particular justification other than the feeling of the 
moment. This kind of erratic behaviour continues in his later years. 
In this respect, he was indeed a man of nature. We also learn that 
he has a shady past with women. There are hints of an affair with 
a certain Nanny about which he is on the defensive, and there is 
the more recent affair with Lucy, an acquaintance of Allwill’s pres- 
ent company, from which he is trying to disentangle himself. This 


Lucy speaks in her voice only in the concluding letter, where she 
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confronts Allwill with the moral authority of a Donna Elvira con- 
fronting Johann, the seducer in Kierkegaard’s famous Diary.’ 
Clerdon knows of Allwill’s faults but reacts to him with sym- 
pathy, paternally, ready to condone them because of his talents and 
because he puts trust in his nature. Clarchen, for her part, is fascinated 
by him, even in love with him. She sees the evil in him, but she also 
trusts in his nature. As she says, “There is too much of what is good 
and beautiful in him, for him not to become master of the evil.’”?8 
Perhaps. But this is not how Amalia and Sylli see him. They attack him 
mercilessly at precisely the source of the evil: they charge that Allwill 
poetizes “his” women, reducing them to images of his fancy.” To this 
extent, he obliterates the real Lucy, seduces her. The remarkable thing 
is that Allwill agrees; for, as he admits, he has trouble with women 
because he turns them into idols in his imagination, as he would like 
them to be - and of course on that premise he cannot deal with them, 
therefore he prefers to approach them only en passant.*° And to those 
in the epistolary who urge him to consider his moral responsibility, the 
obligations to those whose lives he touches, his reaction is strident, 
bordering on rage. He will have nothing of morality’s constraints, for 
these are universal in application and thus inevitably miss the circum- 
stances that make any situation unique. When one comes to decisive 
judgement, it is the feeling of the moment that counts; therefore Allwill 
invokes the privilege of the individual, proclaiming himself in moral 
matters the hero of the exception. Remarkably, these are all words that 
Jacobi will repeat almost verbatim when confronting Fichte only a few 
years after the publication of Allwill, but this time on his own behalf, 


inveighing against the empty universality of moral commands.?! 


iy 
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Soren Kierkegaard, “The Seducer’s Diary”, in Either/Or: Part I, ed. and trans. Howard 
V. Hong and Edna H. Hong (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988). 

MPW 446. 

“On his moral side, the entire man has become poesy” (MPW 463). 
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“I could never attach myself to a young woman without striving as hard as I could to 
reshape her according to a certain model that was in my mind”; MPW 402. See also 
MPW 465: “I have turned you [Lucy] into the image of a pagan god.” 


31 See Allwill, MPW 470, and Jacobi to Fichte, MPW 516. 
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In effect, this was Jacobi’s message in the novel: Feeling can be 
just as abstractive as thought, but with consequences that make a dif- 
ference at the level of actual existence. Allwill creates for himself - 
and for those who come in contact with him - the kind of world that 
the philosophers only excogitate for the sake of explanation. It is not 
just his speculative gaze that is seductive, as is the case with the 
philosophers, but so is his whole engagement with others. If Lucy 
were not to stand up to him, her pathos would be that of one struck 
by Fate. This is what it is like to exist in a Spinozistic universe — as a 
character such as Allwill makes real. 

In Jacobi’s mind, the figure of Allwill obviously stood as an 
object lesson for what follows when Trieb and Sinn, heart and mind, 
are disconnected. But in the context it once more manifested the flaw 
that affected Jacobi’s formula — a flaw that, as noted earlier, was also 
of the Herzensmensch culture, and of Jacobi’s persona no less. There 
was no self-limiting principle, no basis for internal criticism. In his 
dialogue with Lessing, Jacobi could well afford to leave unsaid where 
Lessing would find the “elastic spot” from which to perform the jump 
he requested of him. So far as Jacobi was concerned, finding that spot 
was only a matter of rediscovering one’s feeling, in effect, rejoining 
the Herzensmenschen. In the Allwill, however, we are observing this 
Mensch in its wellsprings. The framework of the action is the heart. 
Yet just where is this “spot” to be found, and how, standing on it, 
might one withstand the aberrations of an Allwill, or the despair that 
threatens Sylli under pressure of circumstances? Certainly not by way 
of the good feelings and the moral soundness of the Clerdon’s fam- 
ily. Papa Clerdon and sister Clarchen are surprisingly vulnerable to 
Allwill’s charms. Amalia’s motherly instincts are a better possibil- 
ity for withstanding his character. But then the strength that those 
instincts afforded her were also once Sylli’s, before historical vicissi- 
tudes stripped her of it. She is now forced to find her strength at a “cen- 
tre” within herself.?? Where is this centre? And why is it that, looking 


32 MPW 452. 
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for it, Sylli appears to retreat into a private world of her own, certainly 
at the opposite extreme of Allwill’s, yet just as disconnected from the 
instinctual virtues that bind the Clerdon’s family? Above all - now 
speaking of Jacobi himself — how could he represent Allwill as placing 
himself beyond the pale of virtue by declaring himself the hero of the 
exception while, in asserting the same of himself against Fichte, he 
was in fact vaunting his moral superiority? Where does morality lie? 
These questions, albeit uninvited, crowd Jacobi’s narrative yet 
find no resolution in Allwill. The story is as conceptually as emo- 
tionally inconclusive. Questions of this type do, however, bother 
Woldemar, the eponymous character of the other novel. The social 
context of the narrative is much more complicated, even convoluted, 
in comparison with Allwill, but we need not bother with it except for 
two episodes. Woldemar is a Werther who has recognized the need of 
social bonds in order to realize his individuality." For this reason, he 
has infiltrated himself into a social milieu. As he manoeuvres within 
it, he finds himself, one day, reflecting on how virtue is possible. 
How does it motivate actions that are universal in character and thus 
form the basis for true society? After much agonizing, the answer 
comes to him in an éclat of insight. It is because of the feeling of a 
greater presence in him (presumably God); this presence raises him 
above the selfishness of the body’s desires, which are the real threat 
to social existence. In this spirit, Woldemar has arranged his relation- 
ship to Henrietta so that there be absolutely no sexual component in 
it, and the two be bound by a friendship that makes them twin-souls 
spiritually. Because of a bizarre turn of events, however, Henrietta 
finds herself having to keep a secret from Woldemar, a circumstance 
that disturbs their soul-mating and causes suspicions to germinate in 
Woldemar, which he in turn keeps secret. All this makes for unhappy 
situations until, with another bizarre turn of events, the secrets are 


revealed and, after emotionally charged confessions of guilt and 


33 Werther is the eponymous character of Goethe’s novel Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers (1774). Werther commits suicide after completely disconnecting himself 
from the surrounding reality. 
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declarations of forgiveness, the two are reconciled. Here the narra- 
tive ends. How the two go on living happily ever after harbouring no 
secrets between them is not revealed. 

None of this makes for stimulating literature. Goethe famously 
crucified Woldemar on a tree while picnicking with friends.’* 
Nonetheless, my original point - that to abstract from Jacobi’s liter- 
ary side deprives his intellectual perambulations of their historical 
context and flattens their philosophical import - still stands. The 
motivating force behind the perambulations was, first and foremost, 
Jacobi’s belief that we can “only experience from experience” ;** that 
thought, therefore, is nothing unless rooted in history and social exis- 
tence. That was not an inconsequential insight; nor, for that matter, 
was his attempt to embody it in a phenomenology of human rela- 
tions. But, as I have tried to illustrate, phenomenologically as reflec- 
tively, Jacobi did not manage to discipline the intimate connection 
of heart and mind with limits that would make it conceptually and 
especially ethically viable. He lacked, as I suggested at the beginning, 
an adequate idea of reason and rationality. 

That was the situation in 1800. But the names of Hegel and 
Kierkegaard were strategically dropped along the way, for they are the 
ones who succeeded where Jacobi failed. They had the right idea of rea- 
son and rationality, and one must not underestimate Jacobi’s legacy 
as their forerunner.*° Kierkegaard knew that to be a secret before the 
other is the sine qua non condition for retaining self-identity while 
giving oneself over to the other in a communication between equals. 
The secret must not be absorbed into the other, creating a loss of self- 
identity. For this reason, there is great consolation in knowing that 
before God, and by extension before any other, one is always in the 


wrong. To be such is essential to the human situation, and to shirk 


34 See Jacobi’s letter to H. C. Boie upon hearing of the incident, August or September 
1779, letter 517, JBW 1.2:104-5. 

35 MPW 237. 

36 Late in life, Jacobi recognized his affinity with Hegel; see his Letter to Johann Neeb, 
30 May 1817, in Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s Auserlesener Briefwechsel, ed. Friedrich 
Roth (Leipzig: Fleischer, 1825-1827), part 2, letter 360, 467-68. 
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before this requirement is to take refuge in the make-believe exis- 
tence of a seducer. Kierkegaard’s Johannes is no doubt a much more 
sophisticated character than Jacobi’s Allwill; nonetheless, what Judge 
William says to Johannes, “what you want is to be - fate”, applies 
to Allwill just as well.?” Before Kierkegaard, Hegel had already made 
the same point with the battle for prestige that inaugurates human 
existence as such. He made it again in the concluding part of section 
six of the Phenomenology of Spirit, where this original battle morphs 
into a battle between beautiful souls, Herzensmenschen who uphold 
the privilege of singularity, the right of the exception, yet claim for 
it universal value and therefore run into conflict with each other. It 
is significant that this section of the Phenomenology concludes with 
words that almost verbatim reproduce the concluding confession/for- 
giveness scene of Woldemar. In Hegel, however, the act of confessing 
and forgiving does not redress an accidental disturbance between twin 
souls, but establishes a community in which to be in the wrong is an 
existential necessity, making confession and forgiveness, therefore, 
just as necessary an institutional foundation. The ultimate failure 


does not lie in being in the wrong, but in failing to recognize it. 
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